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PREFACE 

The object of this book is to give plain and simple 
directions to the alien or foreigner, who would become a 
citizen of the United States. So far as possible, all tech- 
nical or legal terms or phraseology have been omitted, 
and the writer has strenuously avoided any attempt to 
unravel the complications which have arisen, or may arise, 
from the faulty interpretation of the law. 

He has confined himself to general law and directions, 
which will cover 99 per cent of the cases. 

It is obvious that any effort on the part of the author 
to explain complicated cases, or to attempt to interpret 
other than the apparent letter of the law, would be con- 
fusing, not only to the average foreigner, but even to 
those familiar with American customs. 

Complications, which occasionally arise, must be set- 
tled by the Court, and cannot be anticipated by written 
law or written explanation. 

The Naturalization Laws, rules, and regulations are 
of great length, and more or less technical; and they are 
occasionally interpreted more than one way by the Court 
itself. 

The alien or foreigner is not likely to meet these com- 
plications. If he does, the officers of the Court will ex- 
plain them to him. The author has not presented any 
directions or advice which may not be readily imderstood 
by the average reader. 

The result is, he hopes, sufficiently clear and compre- 
hensive to cover conditions as they will be met by 
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iv Preface 

practically every alien or foreigner who would become a 
citizen of the United States. 

Information about several matters, other than those of 
Naturalization, has been added to the book, as it is be- 
lieved that it will be of special benefit to those who have 
crodsed the ocean to become one with us. 

The author, is under obligations to Mr. Herbert W. 
Lewis, Deputy Clerk of the United States District 
(Naturalization) Court of the Massachusetts District, 
who has read and approved the proofs of the naturali- 
zation section of this book. 




CONTENTS 

The following subjects, and more, are carefully, concisely, and 
plainly presented in this book. 

Any law, information, or subject desired, may be instantly lo- 
cated by referring to the Index in the back of the book. 

How to become a citizen. — Plain, simple, concise, and full di- 
rections, which must be followed by the alien or foreigner, if he would 
become a citizen of the United States. — Ck)mplete copies of all legal 
papers, which he must fill out and sign. — The qualifications required. 

— The location of the Ck)urts or places before which he must appear. 

— The cost of Naturalization. — Who may and may not become 
citizens. — Everything necessary for the alien or foreigner to know. 

— How he must proceed. 

The Government of the United States. — What it is. — Full 
descriptions of the United States House of Representatives, the 
United States Senate, the United States Supreme Ck)urt, and their 
several duties and responsibiUties. 

The President and Vice-President of the United States. — How 
they are elected, and their duties. 

The Naturalization Laws of the United States, with full explana- 
tions. 



The qu^ions which may be asked the foreigner by the Ck)urt and 
Examiner, and their answers. 

The rights of a citizen of the United States. 

State Governments. — How a State is governed. 

CJounty Governments. — What they are. 

City Governments. — Of what they are composed. 
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Town Goyemments. — Their composition. 

Congress, and its duties and responsibilities. 

The Constitution of the United States in full, with notes and 
explanations. 

Amendments to the Constitution, with notes and explanations. 

The Declaration of Independence, and its history. 

The Grovemments of other Countries. — What they are. 

Who is a voter. 

How to vote. — Non-partisan and unbiased suggestions, advice, 
and directions. 

Registration of voters. — How Naturalized citizens, officers, sol- 
diers, and sailors of the United States Army and Navy, may become 
voters. — Where and how they can vote. 

The rights of residents of Washington, D. C, the Territory, and 
Possessions of the United States, other than States. 

How United States Representatives and Senators are chosen. 

The President's Cabinet. — Of what it is composed, and its 
duties. 

What are Presidential Electors, and how they are chosen. 

The Presidential vote of the States. 

The Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Sec- 
retary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of the 
Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Attorney General, the 
Postmaster General, the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, and 
their duties. 

The Conmiission form of Government. 
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soldier. — The advantages and disadvantages. 
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Wages paid in the United States Army and Navy. 

Working for the Government. — A full explanation of the Civil 
Service. — How one may obtain a Government position or job. — 
The advantages and disadvantages of working for the Government. 

The salaries of United States Government officials and employees. 

Examinations for a Grovemment position. — What the qualifi- 
cations of the candidate must be, and how he may become proficient. 

How a foreigner, who is in the Army or Navy, or a sailor on a 
merchant vessel, may become a citizen. 

The Oath of Allegiance, which must be taken by all aliens and 
foreigners before they can become citizens. 

The duty of the foreigner to his adopted Country. 

Abstracts of Constitutional Law, covering practically all of the 
law points a foreigner needs to know. 

The Presidents of the United States, their names, dates of birth, 
dates of inauguration, term of office, dates of death. State of birth, 
residenoe when elected, and their Political Party. 

The rights of accused or arrested persons. 

Legal, teohnioaly and bunxieflB terms In oosunon use. 
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General busmesB laws, briefly given. 

The common laws which the foreigner is likely to come into 
contact with. 

Promissory notes, what they are, and how to make them. 

Life insurance. — How to obtain it, and its value. 

Fire insurance. — Its necessity. 

The care of valuable papers. 

Investment of money. — How to save money, and how to take 
care of it. 

What the foreigner may read to advantage. 

How to find out what you want to know. 



HOW TO BECOME A CITIZEN OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

The process of Naturalization, by which an alien or 
foreigner may become a citizen of the United States, is 
simple in point of fact, however complicated it may ap- 
pear to be to one who has just read a copy of the laws, 
rules, and regulations, in which are set forth the ways 
and means for its accompUshment. 

Stripped of technicahty and of legal verbiage, direc- 
tions for NaturaUzation, or for becoming a citizen of the 
United States, are briefly and substantially as follows: 

FIRST 

An alien or foreigner who desires to become naturalized, 
that he may be a citizen of the United States, should call 
at the office of the Clerk of the United States District 
Court of the District in which he Uves, or at any State 
Court of Record within the coimty where the apphcant 
resides. A State Court of Record, authorized to issue 
Naturalization Papers, is a court having a seal and juris- 
diction in actions at law or equity, or both law and equity, 
in which the amount in controversy is imlimited. 

The United States District Courts, and State Courts 
of Record, which are authorized to naturalize a foreigner, 
are maintained in every State. The United States Dis- 
trict Court holds sessions in Alaska and the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Would-be citizens of Alaska and the Hawaiian Islands 

must apply to the United States District Court, as no 
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2 How to Obtain Citizenship 

other Court authorized to naturalize a foreigner is main- 
tained in either place. 

The applicant will inform the Clerk, or his Deputy or 
Assistant, that he desires to become a citizen of the United 
States. He will be handed the following official form or 
paper, known as the " First Paper," to be filled out. 
(The words printed in itahcs, or sloping letters, illustrate 
the filling in of the blank spaces by a supposable appli- 
cant.) 
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SECONDLY 

Not less than two years, nor more than seven years, 
after the filling out of what is known as the Declaration 
of Intention, or First Paper, the applicant must call upon 
the Clerk of the same Court at which he filed his First* 
Paper, or any other Court of Natiu-aUzation within the 
District where the applicant has resided for at least one 
year. 

If the applicant arrived at, or landed in, the United 
States BEFORE June 29, 1006, and it appears that he 
has resided in the State in which he made application at 
least one year, and in this Country for not less than five 
years altogether, he will be given the following paper to 
fill out; but he must bring with him, and have both of 
them present with him at the same time, two witnesses, 
who are citizens of the United States, and who are willing 
to make oath that they have known the applicant and 
have seen him frequently, for not, less than five years. 
The apphcant must bring his First Paper with him. 

The applicant will then be given what is known as the 
Second Paper to fill out, which will be examined by the 
Clerk of the Court, and corrected, if not properly done. 
The apphcant is then sent, and he must be accompanied 
by both of his witnesses, to the Naturalizatioi^ Examiner. 
The Examiner has the right to ask any question, both of 
the apphcant and his witnesses, that he may be assured 
that the apphcant is quaUfied for citizenship. 

(See hst of probable questions, and their answers.) 

Among other questions, the Examiner will probably 
ask the applicant, whether or not he has ever been ar- 
rested for crime, and if so, when, where, and for what. 
But this arrest, even with conviction, does not necessarily 
stand in the way of naturaUzation. 

A copy of the so-called Second Paper is appended. 
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10 How to Obtain Citizenship 

If the requirements are met, he returns the so-called 
Second Paper to the Clerk of the Court. The Clerk then 
requires the applicant to sign and to make oath to the 
correctness of his statements. 

The document is then filed, and must remain on file 
for at least 90 days, before the applicant is given a final 
hearing. 

THIRDLY 

After at least 90 days have elapsed from the filing of 
the Second Paper, the applicant may be summoned at 
any time to appear in open Court. The Court sits on 
special days, frequently every week in large cities, and 
as often as is necessary in smaller places, when special 
sessions for NaturaUzation are held. 

The Clerk of the Court notifies the applicant of the 
hearing, giving the date and hour of the sitting of the 
Court. 

The applicant must appear in open Court, accompanied 
by the witnesses to his application. He will be publicly 
examined by the court, and he must satisfy the Court, 
by his statements, and those of his witnesses, under oath, 
that he is of good moral character and qualified to become 
a citizen of the United States. 

The Court may ask any question, at its discretion, 
that it may satisfy itself of the applicant's qualifications. 
The Court will not grant Citizenship Papers if the appli- 
cant is unable to answer questions which indicate that 
he is somewhat familiar with the United States Govern- 
ment and its laws. These questions cannot be anticipated 
in advance, but in another chapter I have given several 
questions and answers, which will probably cover all, 
or most all, of the questions likely to be asked by the 
Court. But it is obvious that it would be well for the 
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applicant to be posted upon general United States his- 
tory, and be specially familiar with present governmental 
conditions. 

FOURTHLY AND FINALLY 

If the applicant satisfies the Court that he is competent 
\o become a citizen, the Court will order a Certificate of 
Citizenship to be issued, which the applicant must sign; 
then it will sent to him by registered mail. This Cer- 
tificate of Citizenship reads as follows: 



CERTIFICATE OF NATURALIZATION 

Number 

Petition, volume , page 

Stub, volume , page 

(Signature of holder) 

Description of holder: Age, ; height, ; 

color, ; complexion, ; color of eyes, ; 

color of hair, ; visible distinguishing marks, 

Name, age, and place of residence of wife, , , 

Names, ages, and places of residence of minor 

children, , , ; , , ; 



, ss: 

Be it remembered, that at a term of the 

court of , held at on the day of 

, in the year of our Lord jiineteen hundred and 

, , who previous to his (her) naturahzation 

was a citizen (or subject) of , at present residing at 

number street, city (town), 

State (Territory or District), having applied to be 
admitted a citizen of the United States of America pur- 
suant to law, and the court having found that the pe- 
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titioner had resided continuously within the United States 
for at least five years and in this State for one year im- 
mediately preceding the date of the hearing of his (her) 
petition, and that said petitioner intends to reside per- 
manently in the United States, had in all respects com- 
plied with the law in relation thereto, and that . . he was 
entitled to be so admitted, it was thereupon ordered by 
the said court that . . he be admitted as a citizen of the 
United States of America. 

In testimony whereof the seal of said court is hereunto 

affixed on the day of , in the year of our 

Lord nineteen hundred and and of our independ- 
ence the 

[l. s.] 

f 

(Official character of attestor.) 



FOR ALIENS OR FOREIGNERS WHO ARRIVED IN 
THE UNITED STATES AFTER JUNE 29, 1906 

An alien or foreigner, who arrived in the United States 
AFTER JUNE 29, 1906, must proceed at the start the 
same as did one who arrived before June 29, 1906, and 
must present his Declaration of Intention (his First 
Paper) in the same way. After two years have elapsed 
from the making of the Declaration of Intention, and not 
later than seven years from that date, he should appear 
before the Clerk of the Court to which he made Declar- 
ation of Intention, and then and there fill out the follow- 
ing paper, which the applicant will be required to forward 
to the Chief of the Division of Naturalization, Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, Washington, D. C. The 
Department will investigate the candidate, using the in- 
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formation which was contained in his Declaration of 
Intention, and will communicate with the Commissioner 
of Lnmigration of the port of arrival in this comitry of 
the applicant. The Department will then send the paper 
to the Clerk of the Court where the applicant states he 
is going to file his Petition, or Second or Final Paper, for 
Naturalization. 

Although this paper appears to be the " Request for 
Certificate of Arrival,'* it contains the " Facts for Petition 
for Naturalization," which petition takes the place of the 
paper known as " Facts for Petition for NaturaUzation 
for the Use of AUens Who Arrived Before June 29, 1906," 
and becomes the Final Paper for the applicant. 

The form to be filled out is as follows: 
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REQUIREMENTS AND RULES FOR 

NATURALIZATION 

An alien or foreigner making application for citizenship 
must possess the following qualifications, and is subject 
to the following rules: 

1. He cannot make application for citizenship imtil 
he is 18 years of age. 

2. He cannot apply for his Second or Final Paper until 
he has been a resident of the United States for five or 
more years. 

3. He must apply for his First Paper, or make his 
Declaration of Intention, two or more years before he 
applies for his Final or Second Paper. 

4. The applicant must have been a resident of the 
State, in which he makes his Final Petition for Natural- 
ization, not less than one year, and have Uved at least 
four years additional in that State, or in some other 
State. 

5. He must correctly answer all questions which appear 
in the AppUcation Papers, and also all, or nearly all, 
which may be asked him by the Court, by the Court 
Officials, or by the Examiner. 

6. The appUcant must give the exact date of his ar- 
rival in this country, and the correct name of the steam- 
ship, or other vessel, which brought him to the United 
States. If he cannot give these dates, he must obtain 
them by communicating with the Commissioner of Im- 
migration at the port of his arrival in the United States. 
In writing the Conmiissioner, he should give approxi- 
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mately the date of his sailing, the port from which he 
sailed, the name of the vessel, and the approximate time 
of its arrival in the United States, and if he cannot give 
the name of the vessel, the name of the Company owning 
it. 

7. The applicant should give in every case, or write, 
his full name, and not his initials. 

8. Witnesses are not required for the Declaration of 
Intention, or First Paper. But two witnesses are abso- 
lutely essential before the Second Paper can be filed« 
And these witnesses must be natural bom or naturalized 
citizens of the United States, and must testify to the ap- 
pUcant's good moral character, and further state, under 
oath, that they have known the applicant somewhat in- 
timately for at least five years. If the witnesses are 
naturaUzed citizens, they must bring with them their 
Certificates of Citizenship. Further, these witnesses 
must state when and where they first met the applicant, 
and give other mformation. 

9. If the appUcant has not Uved a sufficient time within 
the State where his application is made to procure wit- 
nesses of that State who have known him for five years, 
he may bring with him witnesses of the State in which 
he lives, who have known him since he entered the State; 
but in addition he must present depositions, or written 
statements, of two witnesses from other States who have 
known him in those States, and the witnesses altogether 
and collectively must have known him for at least five 
years. The Clerk of the Court will obtain these deposi- 
tions, for which the applicant must pay a slight additional 
charge. 

10. The applicant and his witnesses must appear 
personally. 

11. If the applicant, during his five or more years' 
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residence in the United States, has returned to his native 
country, or to any other foreign country, as a visitor, it 
is necessary for him to prove to the satisfaction of the 
Court, that he left this Coimtry only as a visitor, in 
which case the time of his absence will be considered a 
part of his residence in the United States. 

12. Should any of the witnesses be unable to appear 
on accoimt of sickness or absence, the appUcant may 
procure two other witnesses as substitutes, providing they 
are able to make the same statements, under oath, as 
would be made by the original witnesses. 

13. The original, or first chosen, witnesses may be 
compelled by law to be present, and the Clerk of the 
Court will issue subpoenas, or official demands, for their 
appearance, for which a sUght charge is made. 

14. Should the applicant lose any of his papers, he 
must make an affidavit, or sworn statement, stating how 
the papers were lost. This statement must be given to 
the Clerk who issued his First Paper, who will forward it 
to the Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization for 
investigation. And the Clerk cannot issue duplicates 
without being authorized to do so by the Bureau. 

15. A period of 90 or more days will elapse between 
the filing of the Second Paper and the examination by 
the Court. 

16. No applicant can receive his Citizenship Papers 
within 30 days of any general election. 

17. An applicant should use great care in the writing or 
spelling of his name, and the name should be identically 
the same on all papers and in all statements. 

18. The appUcant, however, may change his name if 
he does it at the time of his admittance to citizenship, 
and with the permission of the Court. 

19. If the applicant holds any title in the Country 
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from which he came, or is of the nobility, he must make 
a statement to that effect, and he cannot become a citizen 
miless he volmitarily and legally renomices such title. 

20. AppUcants for Second Papers, who arrived in the 
United States AFTER June 29, 1906 (the Act was effec- 
tive September 27, 1906), must speak the English language 
and be able personally to sign their petition, but this con- 
dition is not required if they took out their First Paper 
prior to the passage of this Act. 

21. If the Court refuses to give citizenship to the ap- 
plicant, the money he has paid for fees cannot be recov- 
ered. 

22. If an alien or foreigner, who has taken out his 
First Paper, dies before he is naturalized, his widow and 
children can complete the naturalization, so that they 
may become citizens the same as they would be if he had 
lived. 

23. There is a severe penalty for making false state- 
ments, or for fraudulently securing, or aiding in securing, 
any papers, or for illegally holding papers. 

24. The applicant is warned against all so-called agents, 
and others, who claim to be able to give him information, 
or to assist him in naturalization. He should apply to 
the Clerk of the Court, and he needs no other legal assist- 
ance. 

25. Several aliens, or foreigners, who have resided in 
the United States for over five years, are acting under the 
impression that they are, or could become, citizens of 
the United States, and some of them have exercised the 
rights of citizenship or intended citizenship, because they 
were wrongly informed. If the Court is satisfied that the 
person has resided in the United States at least five years, 
the Court may issue a Certificate to the applicant, al- 
though there may be no proof existing that he, the appli- 
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cant, had legally made Declaration of Intention, and the 
final papers of Naturalization may be issued in process of 
time. This, however, occm-s only in very rare instances. 

26. No one can become a citizen of the United States 
who is a disbeliever in, or opposed to, organized govern- 
ment, or is a member of, or is in any way connected with, 
any organization or body of persons disbelieving in, or 
teaching disbeUef in, or opposed to, organized govern- 
ment. Before becoming a citizen, he must renounce his 
belief, and separate himself from objectionable organiza- 
tions. 

27. A polygamist, or one who believes in polygamy, 
cannot become a citizen until he gives up polygamy or 
renounces the practice of polygamy. 

28. No one can become a citizen of the United States 
imless he renounces absolutely, completely, and forever, 
all allegiance or fidelity to any foreign Prince, Potentate, 
State, or Sovereignty. And he must, further, denounce 
by name the Prince, Potentate, State, or Sovereignty, of 
which he formerly was a citizen or subject. 

29. No one can become a citizen of the United States 
imless he states specifically that it is his intention to 
reside permanently within the United States. 

30. If an applicant has been denied admission to citi- 
zenship of the United States, he must state the ground, 
or groimds, why such refusal was made. He cannot be- 
come a citizen until the Court is satisfied that he is en- 
titled to that privilege. 

31. No one can be admitted to citizenship until he 
declares in open Court, imder oath, that he will support 
the Constitution of the United States, and absolutely 
renoimce any allegiance or fidelity to any foreign govern- 
ment, or to any foreign Sovereignty. (The oath of alle- 
giance is given on another page.) 
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32. No foreigner, or alien, who is a subject of any- 
foreign Country, State, or Sovereignty, with which the 
United States is at war at the time of his appUcation, can 
be admitted to citizenship during the continuance of the 
war. 

33. If there is no Court competent to naturalize an 
alien, or foreigner, in the town or place where the would-be 
citizen resides, or if he does not know of any, he can locate 
the nearest available one by writing to the Chief of the 
Division of Naturalization, Department of Conmierce and 
Labor, Washington, D. C. (Do not enclose stamp for 
reply.) Or, he can, undoubtedly, obtain this information 
by inquiring of any public official of his town or city, or 
of any Judge of any Court. He should avoid connection 
with all lawyers, and others, who advertise that they make 
a specialty of Naturalization, as he can obtain all of the 
information he desires without expense. 

34. No idiot, or insane person, can be naturalized. 
And those convicted of certain crimes may be refused 
citizenship. If you have been convicted of a crime, tell 
the Clerk of the Court frankly what it is, and give all of 
the circumstances. 

35. The cost of becoming naturaUzed is one dollar for 
Declaration of Intention, and Four dollars for the Pe- 
tition of Naturalization, each of which must be paid for 
when the papers are filed, and 12 cents additional for 
postage and registration. 

I have intentionally omitted some of the technical law, 
and have not referred to decisions by the Courts in com- 
plicated cases, for to do so would cause confusion, and 
would not be readily understood, especially by the for- 
eigner or alien. If the information I have given is not 
sufficient to meet special and peculiar cases, the Clerk of 
the Court will see to it that the applicant makes no mistake. 



QUESTIONS WHICH MAY BE ASKED 
THE ALIEN OR FOREIGNER BY THE 
COURT OR EXAMINER 

Before the Certificate of Citizenship will be issued and 
delivered, the applicant must appear in open Court, and 
then and there he will be questioned by the presiding 
Judge or Judges. The Court will not naturalize a foreigner 
unless it is convinced that the applicant is genuinely 
sincere in his desire to become a citizen, that the appli- 
cant is likely to become a good citizen, that the applicant 
believes in law and order and organized government, and 
that the applicant has a definite intention to support the 
Constitution of the United States. With this end in view, 
the Court will ask several leading questions, and if the 
majority of them are not properly answered by the appli- 
cant, the Court may refuse to naturalize him, or postpone 
such action. 

It is obvious that neither I, nor any one else, can antici- 
pate or write out the questions which may be asked, as 
each Court may use its own discretion. But if the appli- 
cant can answer most of the following [questions, he may 
expect to pass. 

Probably not all of the questions and answers I give 
will be asked by the Court, but it is safer for the appUcant 
to be able to answer all of them. 

Some, or all, of these questions may be asked by the 
Examiner. 

I have put the matter in the form of questions and 

answers for the reader's convenience, and that he may 

the more easily understand and grasp them. 

27 
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Question. — Briefly stated, what is the farm of the Goih 
eminent of the United States of Americat 

Answer. — The United States of America is under what 
is called a Republican form of government, all officers 
and officials being elected by the vote of the people, or 
appointed by those who have been elected by the people. 
In the words of Abraham Lincoln, the government is 
"Of the people, by the people, and for the people." No 
one holds office in the United States by inheritance; 
there are no Emperors, Kings, Czars, or other hereditary 
officials. 

Question. — Of what does a Monarchy consistt 

Answer. — A Monarchy is a coimtry ruled by a Csar, 
King, Emperor, or Empress, who obtains his office through 
inheritance, and was not elected by the people or ap- 
pointed by those who have been elected by the people. 
An Absolute Monarchy is imder the control of its gov- 
ernmental head, who is responsible to no one save him- 
self, and may rule as he pleases. A Limited Monarchy 
is one in which there is a Monarch like a King, Czar, or 
Emperor, who does not have despotic power, or exclu- 
sive control of his subjects. He is under the direction 
of two Legislative Bodies, one consisting of those who 
hold office by inheritance, the other of those elected by 
the people. 

Question. — Whai are the governing bodies of the United 
States? 

Answer. — The United States, as a whole, is governed 
by three branches of government; namely, the Legisla- 
tive, the Executive, and the Judicial. 

Question. — Of what is the Legislative Department of the 
United States composed? 
Answer. — The Legislative Department of the United 
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States consists of what is knpwn as the United States 
Congress, which is divided into two bodies: the United 
States House of Representatives and the United States 
Senate. 

Question. — Whai are the duties of Congress? 

Answer. — The United States House of Representatives 
and the United States Senate together make the laws which 
govern the Country as a whole. 

Question. — Of what is the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives composed? 

Answer. — The House of Representatives is composed 
of a specified number of men from each State. (The 
number is given on another page.) 

Question. — Of what is the United States Senate com- 
posed? 

Answer. — The United States Senate is composed of 
two Senators from each State. 

Question. — Who is aithe head of the Executive Depart- 
ment of the United States? 

Answer. — The President. 

Question. — Who is President of the United States? 

Answer. — Woodrow Wilson. 

Question. — What are the duties of the Executive De- 
partment of the United States? 

Answer. — The Executive Department executes the 
laws of the United States; that is, it is the duty of the 
President, who is Chief Executive, to see that the laws 
are enforced. The President has what is known as a veto 
power, which gives him the right to object to any bill 
passed by Congress, which cannot become a law if he 
vetoes it, without a two-thirds vote. (This is explained 
in another chapter.) 

Question. — What constitvJtes the Judicial Department 
of the United States, and whai are its duties? 
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Answer. — The Supreme C!ourt of the United States is 
the Final Court of Resort. Its duties are to pass upon 
the constitutionaUty of the laws made by Congress and 
to sit in judgment upon cases which are brought to it by 
appeal from the lower Courts. It has, in fact, the greatest 
power of all; because no law made by Congress can be 
enforced if the Supreme Court of the United States con- 
siders it unconstitutional. (See another chapter.) 

Question. — What is the Constitution of the United 
States? 

Answer. — It is the fundamental or basic law of the 
Country, and no law made by Congress, or by any 
State Legislature, is valid if it is at variance with the 
Constitution, and is so considered by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. In another chapter, the Constitu- 
tion is given in full. 

Question. — Where does Congress meet? 

Answer. — Both branches of Congress, — the House of 
Representatives and the Senate, — meet at the Capitol 
of the United States, at Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, and must assemble at least once a year. 

Question. — How long is the term of office of a member 
of the United States House of Representatives? 

Answer. — Two years. 

Question. — How are members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States chosen? 

Answer. — By direct vote of the States, each State 
being divided into a number of Districts corresponding 
with its population. There are as many Representatives 
as there are legally constituted districts. 

Question. — What is the period of office of the United 
States Senators? 

Answer. — Six years. 

Question. — How are United States Senators chosen? 
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Answer. — By the Legislatures of each State. 

Question. — By what name are members of the House of 
Representatives and United States Senators kru/wnt 

Answer. — They are all Congressmen, but this term is 
usually applied to Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, Senators being known as United States Senators. 

Question. — Who is Vice-President of the United States? 

Answer. — Thomas Marshall. 

Question. — Who is President of the United States 
Senate? 

Answer. — The Vice-President of the United States. 

Question. — Who is President of the United States Senate 
if the Vice-President is incapacitated or dies while holding 
office? 

Answer. — The Senators elect a President, or presiding 
officer, but he does not become Vice-President of the 
United States by virtue of this election. 

Question. — What Congressional District do you live in? 

Answer. — (You will have to ascertain this from some 
one in your town or city. Any lawyer, bank official, post- 
master, judge, or Clerk of the Court, can give you this 
information.) 

Question. — What is the name of your Congressman? 

Answer. — (This you will ascertain in the same manner 
as you obtained the answer to the foregoing question.) 

Question. — What are the names of the Senators from 
your State? 

Answer. — (You will have to obtain this information in 
the same way as for the two foregoing questions.) 

Question. — When does the Presidential Election occur? 

Answer. — In November of every fourth year. 

Question. — When are the President and Vice-President 
inaugurated? 

Answer. — On the fourth day of the March following 
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the election, if it does not occur on Sunday, then on the 
day following. 

Question. — Who are the chief aasistafUs of the President 
of the United States? 

Answer. — The members of his Cabinet. (Their po- 
sitions and duties are given in another chapter.) 

Question. — Besides executing the laws of the United 
States J what are the principal duties of the President? 

Answer. — The President may appoint, "with the ad- 
vice and consent of the United States Senate/' his Cabi- 
net, all Ministers to foreign countries. Consuls, United 
States Judges, and all other United States officers and 
employees, who are not appointed by the heads of de- 
partments or by the Civil Service Commission. 

Question. — Should the President die, who becomes Presi- 
dent? 

Answer. — The Vice-President. 

Question. — Should there be no Vice-President at the 
time of the death of the President, who becomes President? 

Answer. — The members of the President's Cabinet, in 
the order of their importance. (See another chapter for 
information regarding the Cabinet.) 

Question. — What are Presidential Electors? 

Answer. — Presidential Electors are citizens voted for 
by each State, and thiey all together constitute what is 
known as the Electoral College. The number of Electors 
in each State is equal to the number of members in the 
House of Representatives from that State, plus two; for 
example, if a State elects 10 members of the House of 
Representatives, then that State has 12 electoral votes. 

Question. — How are Electors chosen? 

Answer. — By direct vote of the people. They are 
usually nominated by Political Parties, but the voter may 
vote for any one he chooses, and blanks are left upon the 
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ballot for the insertion of any name or names he may 
choose to write in. 

Question. — How do the Electors elect a Presidentt 

Answer. — At a stated time, after election, the Electors 
meet and vote for the President, who, to be elected, must 
receive a majority of the ballots cast. 

Question. — Can the Electors vote for any one they chooset 

Answer. — Yes, mider the law; but during the past 
several years the Electors have been pledged to Party 
candidates, and the voting has been automatic; that is 
to say, the Electors exercised no discretion 

Question. — For how long does the President hold office? 

Answer. — For four years. 

Question. — Can the President be elected for more than 
two termst 

Answer. — Yes, but custom is opposed to his serving 
more than two terms. 

Question. — How is the Vice-President eUctedf 

Answer. — The same as is the President. 

Question. — How long does the Vice-President of the 
United States hold office? 

Answer. — For four years. 

Question. — Does the PresiderU of the United States 
hold any offix:e other than that of Chief Executive? 

Answer. — The President of the United States is 
CJommander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, but is not 
likely to exercise this power except in case of war. The 
Secretary of War is acting Commander of the United 
States Army, and the Secretary of Navy is acting Com- 
mander of the United States Navy, but neither of these 
officers attends to details, which are under the direction 
of the Army and Navy Officers. 

Question. — How do the Judges of the United States 
Supreme Court obtain their offijces? 
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Answer. — They are appointed by the President, with 
the consent of the United States Senate, and hold office 
for life or during good behavior. 

Question. — Of what does the United States Supreme 
Court consistt 

Answer. — One Chief Justice and eight Associate Justices. 

Question. — Where does the United States Supreme 
Court meet? 

Answer. — At the Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

Question. — Who made, or framed, the Constitution of 
the United States? 

Answer. — The Representatives of the Thirteen Origi- 
nal Colonies or States. 

Question. — When did the Constitution of the United 
States become the law of the country? 

Answer. — September 17, 1787, and in the twelfth 
year of the Independence of the United States. 

Question. — What were the Thirteen Original Statest 

Answer. — Maryland, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Virginia, New Jersey, New 
York, Delaware, South Carolina, North Carolina, Georgia, 
Rhode Island. 

Question. — Can the Constitution of the United States 
be amended or changed? 

Answer. — Yes. 

Question. — What is the process for making an Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States? 

Answer. — Amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States must be passed by a two-thirds majority 
of both the United States House of Representatives and 
the United States Senate, and approved by three-quarters 
of the States. 

Question. — Has the Constitution of the United States 
been amended? 
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Answer. — Yes. 

Question. — How many amendments have been mnde to 
the Constitution? 

Answer. — Bix fa eim -. 

Question. — Besides making the laws for the Government 
of the United States, what are the other powers of Con- 
gress? 

Answer. — Congress may impose taxes, borrow money, 
regulate commerce with foreign nations, coin gold and 
silver and other metallic pieces of money, and issue paper 
money. Further, it establishes post-oflSces, and has the 
sole right to declare war with foreign Nations. 

Question. — By what process does the United States 
Congress make a law? 

Answer. — A law, in the form of written document 
known as a bill, must be passed, first by the United States 
House of Representatives, then by the United States 
Senate, and must receive a majority vote of the members 
present and voting, but not necessarily a majority of votes 
of the full membership of either or both houses, provided 
that a quorum, which is a stated number of members, is 
present. But the bill does not become a law until it is 
signed by the President, or until 10 days have elapsed 
without his signing it, inr. which case it becomes a law 
without his signature. Should the President object to it, 
that is, veto it, it cannot become a law unless it receives a 
two-thirds majority vote of both the United States Senate 
and the United States House of Representatives. 

Question. — Can a foreigner, who has become a citizen 
of the United States, become President or Vice-President of 
the United States? 

Answer. — No. Only a native-bom citizen can become 
President or Vice-President of the United States, but this 
restriction does not apply to oflSces in general. 
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Question. — TTAo vxia the first President of the United 
States? 

Answer. — George Washington. 

Question. — May a woman, bom in {he United States 
become President of the United Staiest 

Answer. — Under the law, yes. But it has never oc- 
curred. 

Question. — What is a jury? 

Answer. — Twelve men, selected to the satisfaction of 
both the accused and the prosecution, with the consent of 
the Court. 

Question. — Who is entitled to a trial by jury? 

Answer. — Every citizen, if he so demands. 

Question. — How many States are there in the United 
States? 

Answer. — Forty-eight. 

Question. — How many Territories are there in (he 
United States? ^ 

Answer. — Only one, and that is Alaska. The Sft wuilau ' 
Jslands^ the Philippine Islands, and Porto Rico are offi- 
cially known as Possessions. 

Question. — How many stars are there in the United 
States Flag? 

Answer. — Forty-eight, one for each State. 

Question. — When, and how, did the United States de- 
clare its Independence? 

Answer. — On July 4, 1776, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed by Representatives of the Thirteen 
Original States. 

Question. — How is a State governed? 

Answer. — By practically the same form of Govern- 
ment as that which governs the United States. 

Question. — Who is the Chief Executive of a Stale? 

Answer. — The Governor. (If you do not know the 
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name of your governor, your postmaster, or some official, 
can tell you.) 

Question. — Who is next to the Governor in authority in 
the Executive Department of a Statef 

Answer. — The Lieutenant Governor, who does not, as 
a rule, exercise much authority, except in the absence of 
the Governor; but he will become Governor if the Governor 
dies. 

Question. — What is a County? 

Answer. — A County is a designated section of a State, 
and contains, usually, more than one city or town. Its 
officers are Coimty Commissioners, Judges, Sheriff, Clerk 
of Courts, Recorder, Auditor, and Treasurer. The Coimty 
may make rules and regulations, provided such do not 
interfere with the laws of the State. 

Question. — What is a city? 

Answer. — A city is a community governed imder a 
charter granted to it by the State, and it has its own local 
government, consisting of a Mayor, and a Legislative 
Body or Bodies, usually known as the Board of Aldermen 
and the Common Council, or Council. The power may 
be vested in one body usually known as the Council, and 
it may make any rules or regulations that it chooses, 
providing they do not interfere with the laws of the State. 

Question. — What is a town govemmentf 

Answer. — A town government differs from that of the 
city government in that it does not have a Chief Executive, 
like a Mayor, and has no exclusive legislative body. Its 
officers consist of what are generally known as Selectmen, 
School Committee, Clerk, Treasurer, and others. The 
Board of Selectmen is both executive and legislative, and 
has the right to make ordinances and regulations for the 
governing of the town, provided they do not interfere 
with the law of the Coimty or State. As often as once a 
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year, the citizens meet in what is known as a town meet- 
ing, and then and there vote to appropriate money and 
practically do the official business of the town. 

Question. — What is a Commission Form ofGovenvmentt 
Answer. — Briefly speaking, a Conmiission Form of 
Government consists of Commissioners elected by the 
people, who, to a large extent, are responsible for the local 
government. They make rules, regulations, and ordi- 
nances, and appoint all officers. 

In addition to the foregoing information the applicant 
should read the Constitution of the United States, and the 
Declaration of Independence, but he need not conunit 
either of them to memory. He should be somewhat 
familiar with United States history, although that is 
not necessary. In this book I have tried to cover 
practically everything essential. . _._ 

If he does not imderstand some of the parte of this 
book, or is in doubt, he should seek the advice of a com- 
petent person. The Postmaster, the Judge or Clerk of 
any Court, the President or Cashier of a bank, or any 
prominent official or citizen, may be consulted with safety. 
If the one approached does not know, he can direct the 
mquirer to the proper person. Lawyers need not be con- 
sulted, as they are likely to charge for the service, and 
politicians should, as a rule, be avoided. Do not go to any 
one who does not hold some responsible position, or does 
not have a local or general reputation for ability and in- 
tegrity. 



WITNESSES TO NATURALIZATION 

PAPERS 

Two witnesses are required, and each must be a native- 
bom or naturalized citizen. If naturalized citizens, they 
must present evidence of citizenship to the Court. No 
person can act as witness for an unnaturalized person 
unless he has known the applicant five or more years. 
The witnesses must convince the Court that they are, 
and have been, acquainted with the applicant, that they 
have seen him frequently during the past five years. In 
securing witnesses, select those who see you often and are 
familiar with you and your actions. If the applicant 
cannot secure voluntary witnesses, he can, by order of 
the Court, force them to appear. 

If, during the last five years, the applicant has lived a 
part of the time in another State, and cannot easily obtain 
witnesses in the town or State where he is now living, he 
may present written testimony of witnesses who have 
known him in some other State, taken before a District 
Attorney, and forwarded to him. 

Answer all questions with the greatest care, and be 
particular to give in full the correct names of wife and 
children, and the exact dates of their birth. 

Under no circumstances make a false statement, for 
any false statement made by you, or your witnesses, may 
cancel your right to citizenship. 
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THE OATH OF ALLEGIANCE TO THE 

UNITED STATES 

Every alien or foreigner, eligible to citizenship, must 
take the following oath: — 

I do solemnly declare on oath in open Court that I will 
support the Constitution of the United States, that I 
absolutely and entirely renoimce and abjure all all^iance 
and fidelity to any foreign prince, potentate, state or sov- 
ereignty and particularly to the (sovereign of which I 
am subject) and that I will support and defend the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States against all enemies 
foreign and domestic and bear true faith and aUegiance 
to the same: So HelD me God. 
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ALIENS OR FOREIGNERS WHO MAY 
BECOME CITIZENS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

Under the Naturalization Laws passed by the Congress 
of the United States, any foreigner may become a citizen 
of the United States, if he properly qualifies, except Jap- 
anese, Chinese, Hindoos, and those of the Mongolian or 
Brown Race. 

Aliens or Foreigners of African nativity or birth, or of 
African descent, may become naturalized citizens. 

WHO IS A VOTER 

Although Constitutions vary somewhat in the several 
States, no person can be a citizen of the United States, or 
of any State, unless he is 21 years of age, and he must 
have resided within the State, county, or town, the time 
required by law. As these periods vary, it is inexpedient 
to give them here; but any citizen, or would-be citizen, 
can obtain the information from any city or town official, 
of from any Judge or attorney-at-law. 

MAREIED WOMEN AS CITIZENS 

The wife of a naturalized foreigner or alien becomes a 
citizen of the United States without any action being 
taken on her part. Her husband's citizenship gives her 
citizenship. 

THE CHILDREN OF NATURALIZED FOREIGNERS 

The minor children of naturalized foreigners become 

citizens of the United States because their fathers are 
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citizens, and do not have to make application for citizen- 
ship or take any other official action. 

« 

HOW UNMARRIED WOBiEN MATBECOMB CITIZElfS 

OF THE UNITED STATES 

An unmarried foreign or alien woman may become a 
citizen of the United States, with the full rights and privi- 
leges of citizenship given to men, but she must go through 
the same process of Naturalization as that required of 
men. She cannot, however, vote except in the States 
giving the right of suffrage to women. Under the law, 
she may become a Member of Congress, or hold federal 
office, to which she is elected or appointed, but she cannot 
hold other office, unless permitted to do so by the laws 
made by the State, city, or town. 

WOBiEN AS VOTERS 

There is nothing in the Constitution of the United 
States, or in the laws of the United States Government, 
which prevents a woman, of proper qualifications, from 
voting for any and all candidates, and at all elections. 
But she cannot vote unless permitted to do so by the 
State, or by the town or city, in which she Uves. 

She cannot vote for the United States officials, unless 
so allowed by the State, but she can vote for local officials, 
if the local Government so elects. 

A woman can be a candidate for both the Presidency 
and Vice-Presidency, even though she is not permitted 
to vote in the State, city, or town in which she lives. 

Franchise, or the right to vote, is being given women 
by some of the States, and many of the towns and cities 
offer her full voting privileges, or permit her to vote for 
members of the school committee and other officials. 



THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 

STATES OF AMERICA 

The following is the Constitution of the United States 
of America, exactly as it appears in the original document. 
The words printed in small type, preceded and followed 
by a rule or line, and beginning with NOTE, are not parts 
of the Constitution itself. 

An Index to the principal laws and subjects covered by 
the Constitution follows. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA 

PREAMBLE 

We the people of the United States, m Order to 
form a more perfect Union, establish Justice, insure 
domestic Tranquility, provide for the conmion defence, 
promote the general Welfare, and secure the Blessings 
of Liberty to ourselves and our Posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United States of 
America. 

ARTICLE. I 

Section. 1. All legislative Powers herein granted 
shall be vested in a Congress of the United States, which 
shall consist of a Senate and House of Representatives. 

Section. 2. The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second Year by the 
People of the several States, and the Electors in each State 
shall have the qualifications requisite for Electors of the 
most numerous Branch of the State Legislature, 

43 
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No Person shall be a Representative who shall not 
have attamed to the Age of twenty-five Years, and been 
seven Years a Citizen of the United States, and who shall 
not, when elected, be an Inhabitant of that State in which 
he shall be chosen. 

[Representatives and direct Taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States which may be mcluded within 
this Union, according to their respective Numbers, which 
shall be determined by adding to the whole number of 
free persons, including those bound to Service for a Term 
of Years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths 
of all other Persons.]* The actual Enumeration shall be 
made within three Years after the first Meeting of the 
Congress of the United States, and within every subse- 
quent Term of ten Years, in such Manner as they shall 
by Law direct. The Number of Representatives shall 
not exceed one for every thirty Thousand, but each 
State shall have at Least one Representative; and until 
such enumeration shall be made, the State of New Hamp- 
shire shall be entitled to chuse three,' Massachusetts 
eight, Rhode-Island and Providence Plantations one, 
Connecticut five. New York six, New Jersey four, Penn- 
sylvania eight, Delaware one, Maryland six, Virginia ten, 
North Carolina five, South Carolina five, and Georgia 
three. 

When vacancies happen in the Representation from 
any State, the Executive Authority thereof shall issue 
Writs of Election to fill such Vacancies. 

The House of Representatives shall chuse their Speaker 
and other Officers, and shall have the sole Power of 
Impeachment. 

* Note. — The clause included in brackets ([ 1) is amended, in re- 
spect to appointment of Representatives, by the 14th Amendment, 
2nd Section. 
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Section. 3. The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two Senators from each State, chosen by 
the Legislature thereof, for six Years; and each Senator 
shall have one Vote. 

Immediately after they shall be assembled in Conse- 
quence of the first Election, they shall be divided as 
equally as may be into three Classes. The Seats of 
the Senators of the first Class shall be vacated at the 
Expiration of the second Year, of the second Class at 
the Expiration of the fourth Year, and of the third Class 
at the Expiration of the sixth Year, so that one-third 
may be chosen every second Year; and if Vacancies 
happen by Resignation, or otherwise, during the Recess 
of the Legislature of any State, the Executive thereof 
may make temporary Appointments until the next Meet- 
ing of the Legislature, which shall then fill such Vacancies. 

No Person shall be a Senator who shall not have at- 
tained to the Age of thirty Years, and been nine Years a 
Citizen of the United States, and who shall not, when 
elected, be an Inhabitant of that State for which he shall 
be chosen. 

The Vice President of the United States shall be Presi- 
dent of the Senate, but shall have no Vote, unless they be 
equally divided. 

The Senate shall chuse their other Officers, and also a 
President pro tempore, in the Absence of the Vice Presi- 
dent, or when he shall exercise the Office of President of 
the United States. 

The Senate shall have the sole Power to try all Im- 
peachments. When sitting for that Purpose, they shall 
be on Oath or Affirmation. When the President of the 
United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall preside: 
And no Person shall be convicted without the Concur- 
rence of two thirds of the Members present. 
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Judgment in Cases of Impeachment shaU not extend 
further than to removal from Office, and disqualifica- 
tion to hold and enjoy any Office of honor, Trust or Profit 
under the United States: but the Party convicted shall 
nevertheless be liable and subject to Indictment, Trial, 
Judgment and Punishment, according to Law. 

Section. 4. The Times, Places and Manner of hold- 
ing Elections for Senators and Representatives, shall 
be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; 
but the Congress may at any time, by Law make or 
alter such Regulations, except as to the places of chusing 
Senators. 

The Congress shall assemble at least once in every 
Year, and such Meeting shall be on the first Monday in 
December, unless they shall, by law, appoint a different 
Day. 

Section. 5. Elach House shall be the Judge of the 
Elections, Returns and Qualifications of its own Mem- 
bers; and a Majority of each shall constitute a Quorum 
to do Business; but a smaller Number may adjourn from 
day to dsLy, and may be authorized to compel the At- 
tendance of absent Members, in such Manner, and under 
such Penalties, as each House may provide. 

Each House may determine the Rules of its Proceed- 
ings, punish its Members for disorderly Behaviour, and, 
with the Concurrence of two-thirds, expel a Member. 

Each House shall keep a Journal of its Proceedings, 
and from time to time publish the same, excepting such 
Parts as maj', in their Judgment, require Secrecy; and 
the Yeas and Naj's of the Members of either House on 
the question shall, at the Desire of one fifth of those 
Present be entered in the Journal. 

Neither House, during the Session of Congress, shall, 
without the Consent of the other, adjourn for more than 
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three days, nor to any other Place than that in which 
the two Houses shall be sitting. 

SEcmoN 6. The Senators and Representatives shall 
receive a Compensation for their Services, to be ascer- 
tained by Law, and paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States. They shall in all Cases, except Treason, 
Felony and Breach of the Peace, be privileged from 
Arrest during their Attendance at the Session of their 
respective Houses, and in going to and returning from 
the same; and for any Speech or Debate in either House, 
they shall not be questioned in any other place. 

No Senator or Representative shall, during the Time 
for which he was elected, be appointed to any Civil 
Office under the Authority of the United States, which 
shall have been created, or the Emolimients whereof 
shall have been encreased during such time; and no Per- 
son holding any Office under the United States, shall be 
a Member of either House during his Continuance in 
Office. 

Sbctign 7. All Bills for raising Revenue shall origi- 
nate in the House of Representatives; but the Senate 
may propose or concur with Amendments as on other 
Bills. 

Every Bill which shall have passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate, shall, before it become a Law, 
be presented to the President of the United States; If 
he approve he shall sign it, but if not he shall return it, 
with his Objections to that House in which it shall have 
originated, who shall enter the Objections at large on 
their Journal, and proceed to reconsider it. If after such 
Reconsideration two thirds of that House shall agree to 
pass the Bill, it shall be sent, together with the Objec- 
tions, to the other House, by which it shall likewise be 
reconsidered, and if approved by two thirds of that 
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House, it shall become a Law. But in all such Cases the 
Votes of both Houses shall be determined by Yeas and 
Nays, and the Names of the Persons voting for and 
against the Bill shall be entered on the Journal of each 
House respectively. If any Bill shall not be returned by 
the President within ten Days (Sundays excepted) after 
it shall have been presented to him, the Same shall be a 
Law, in like manner as if he had signed it, unless the 
Congress by their adjournment prevent its Return, in 
which Case it shall not be a Law. 

Every Order, Resolution, or Vote to which the Con- 
currence of the Senate and House of Representatives 
may be necessary (except on a question of Adjournment) 
shall be presented to the President of the United States; 
and before the Same shall take Effect, shall be approved 
by him, or being disapproved by him, shall be repassed 
by two thirds of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, according to the Rules and Limitations prescribed 
in the Case of a Bill. 

Section 8. The Congress shall have Power To lay 
and collect Taxes, Duties, Imposts and Excises, to pay 
the Debts and provide for the common Defence and 
general Welfare of the United States; but all Duties, Im- 
posts, and Excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States: 

To borrow Money on the credit of the United States: 

To regulate Conmierce with foreign Nations, and 
among the several States, and with the Indian Tribes: 

To establish a uniform Rule of Naturalization, and 
uniform Laws on the subject of Bankruptcies through- 
k^ out the United States: 

^^ To coin Money; to regulate the Value thereof, and 
^of foreign Coin; and fix the Standard of Weights and 
jMeasures: 
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To provide for the Punishment of counterfeiting the 
Securities and ciurent Coin of the United States: 

To establish Post Offices and post Roads: 

To promote the Progress of Science and useful Arts, by 
securing for limited Times to Authors and Inventors the 
exclusive Bight to their respective Writings and Dis- 
coveries; 

To constitute Tribunals inferior to the supreme Comt; 

To define and pimish Piracies and Felonies committed 
on the high Seas, and Offences against the Law of Nations; 

To declare War, grant Letters of Marque and Re- 
prisal, and make Rules concerning Captures on Land 
and Water; 

To raise and support Armies, but no Appropriation of 
Money to that Use shall be for a longer Term than two 
Years; 

To provide and maintain a Navy; 

To make Rules for the Government and Regulation 
of the land and naval Forces; 

To provide for calling forth the Militia to execute the 
Laws of the Union, suppress Insurrections and repel 
Invasions; 

To provide for organizmg, arming, and disciplining, 
the Militia, and for governing such Part of them as may 
be employed in the Service of the United States, reserv- 
ing to the States respectively, the Appointment of the 
Officers, and the Authority of training the Militia ac- 
cording to the discipline prescribed by Congress; 

To exercise exclusive Legislation in all Cases whatso- 
ever, over such District (not exceeding ten Miles square) 
as may, by Cession of particular States, and the Ac- 
ceptance of Congress, become the Seat of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and to exercise like Authority 
over all Places purchased by the Consent of the Legisla- 
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ture of the State in which the Same shall be, for the 
Erection of Forts, Magazines, and Arsenals, Dock-Yards, 
and other needful Buildings; And 

To make all Laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into Execution the foregoing Powers, and all 
other Powers vested by this Constitution in the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or in any Department or 
Officer thereof. 

Section. 9. The Migration or Importation of such 
Persons as any of the States now existing shall think 
proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by the Congress 
prior to the Year one thousand eight hundred and eight, 
but a tax or duty may be imposed on such Importation, 
not exceeding ten dollars for each Person. 

The Privilege of the Writ of Habeas Corpus shall not 
be suspended, unless when in Cases of RebeUion or In- 
vasion the public Safety may require it. 

No Bill of Attainder or ex post facto Law shall be 
passed. 

No Capitation, or other direct, tax shall be laid, unless 
in Proportion to the Census or Enumeration herein be- 
fore directed to be taken. 

No Tax or Duty shall be laid on Articles exported from 
any State. 

No Preference shall be given by any Regulation of 
Conmierce or Revenue to the Ports of one State over 
those of another: nor shall Vessels bound to, or from, one 
State, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay Duties in another. 

No Money shall be drawn from the Treasury, but in 
Consequence of Appropriations made by Law; and a 
regular Statement and Account of the Receipts and 
Expenditures of all public Money shall be published 
from time to time. 

No Title of NobiUty shall be granted by the United 
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States: And no Person holding any Office of Profit or 
Trust under them, shall without the Consent of the Con- 
gress, accept of any present, Emolument, Office, or Title, 
of any kind whatever, from any King, Prince, or foreign 
State. 

Section. 10. No State shall enter into any Treaty, 
AUiance, or Confederation; grant Letters of Marque and 
Reprisal; coin Money; emit Bills of Credit; make any 
Thing but gold and silver Coin a Tender in Payment of 
Debts; pass any Bill of Attainder, ex post facto Law, or 
Law impairing the Obligation of Contracts, or grant any 
Title of Nobility. 

No State shall, without the Consent of the Congress, 
lay any Impost or Duties on Imports or Exports, except 
what may be absolutely necessary for executing it's in- 
spection Laws: and the net Produce of all Duties and 
Imposts, laid by any State on Imports or Exports, shall 
be for the Use of the Treasury of the United States; and 
all such Laws shall be subject to the Revision and Con- 
troul of the Congress. 

No State shall, without the Consent of Congress, lay 
any duty of Tonnage, keep Troops, or Ships of War in 
time of Peace, enter into any Agreement or Compact 
with another State, or with a foreign Power, or engage in 
War, imless actually invaded, or in such imminent Danger 
as will not admit of delay. 



ARTICLE. II. 

Section. 1. The executive Power shall be vested in 
a President of the United States of America. He shall 
hold his Office during the Term of four years, and, to- 
gether with the Vice President, chosen for the same 
Term, be elected as follows: 
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flach State shall appoint, in such Manner as the L^s- 
lature thereof may direct, a Number of Electors, equal 
to the whole Number of Senators and Representatives 
to which the State may be entitled in the Congress: but 
no Senator or Representative, or Person holding an 
Office of Trust or Profit under the United States, shall 
be appointed an Elector. (See Amendment XII.) 

The Congress may determine the Time of chusing the 
Electors, and the Day on which they shall give their 
Votes; which Day shall be the same throughout the 
United States. 

No Person except a natural bom Citizen, or a Citizen 
of the United States, at the time of the Adoption of this 
Constitution, shall be eligible to the Office of President; 
neither shall any Person be eligible to that Office who shall 
not have attained to the Age of thirty five Years, and 
been fourteen Years a Resident within the United States. 

In Case of the Removal of the President from Office, 
or of his Death, Resignation, or Inability to discharge 
the Powers and Duties of the said Office, the same shall 
devolve on the Vice President, and the Congress may by 
Law provide for the Case of Removal, Death, Resigna- 
tion or Inability, both of the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, declaring what Officer shall then act as President, 
and such Officer shall act accordingly, until the disability 
be removed, or a President shall be elected. 

The President shall, at stated Times, receive for his 
Services a Compensation, which shall neither be en- 
creased nor diminished during the Period for which he 
shall have been elected, and he shall not receive within 
that period any other Emolimient from the United States, 
or any of them. 

Before he enter on the Execution of his Office, he shall 
take the following Oath or Affirmation: 
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"I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully 
execute the Office of President of the United States, and 
will to the best of my Ability, preserve, protect and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United States." 

Sectign. 2. The President shall be Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States, and 
of the Militia of the several States, when called into the 
actual Service of the United States; he may require the 
Opinion, m writing, of the principal Officer m each of 
the executive Departments upon any subject relating to 
the Duties of their respective Offices, and he shall have 
power to grant Reprieves and Pardons for Offences against 
the United States, except in Cases of Impeachment. 

He shall have Power, by and with the Advice and Con- 
sent of the Senate, to make Treaties, provided two-thirds 
of the Senators present concur; and he shall nominate, 
and by and with the Advice and Consent of the Senate, 
shall appoint. Ambassadors, other Public Ministers and 
Consuls, Judges of the supreme Court, and all other 
Officers of the United States, whose Appointments are 
not herem otherwise provided for, and which shall be 
established by Law; but the Congress may by Law vest 
the Appointment of such inferior Officers, as they think 
proper, m the President alqne, in the Courts of Law, or 
in the Heads of Departments. 

The President shall have Power to fill up all Vacancies 
that may happen during the Recess of the Senate, by 
granting Commissions which shall expire at the End of 
their next Session. 

Sectign. 3. He shall from time to time give to the 
Congress Information of the State of the Union, and 
recommend to their Consideration such Measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, on extra- 
ordinary Occasions^ convene both HouseS;, or either of 
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them, and in Case of Disagreement, between them, with 
Respect to the Time of Adjournment, he may adjourn 
them to such Time as he shall think proper; he shall re- 
ceive Ambassadors and other public Ministers; he shall 
take Care that the Laws be faithfully executed, and 
shall Commission all the Officers of the United States. 

Sectign. 4. The President, Vice President, and all 
civil Officers of the United States, shall be removed from 
Office on Impeachment for, and Conviction of, Treason, 
Bribery, or other high Crimes and Misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE m. 

Section. 1. The judicial Power of the United States 
shall be vested in one supreme Court, and in such in- 
ferior Courts as the Congress may from time to time 
ordain and establish. The Judges, both of the supreme 
and inferior Courts, shaU hold theu- Offices during good 
Behaviour, and shall, at stated Times, receive for their 
Services, a Compensation, which shall not be diminished 
during their Continuance in Office. 

Section. 2. The judicial Power shall extend to all 
Cases, in Law and Equity, arising under this Constitu- 
ion, the Laws of the United States, and Treaties made, 
or which shall be made, under their Authority; — ^to all 
cases affecting Ambassadors, other public Ministers and 
Consuls; — ^to all Cases of admiralty and maritime Juris- 
diction; — ^to Controversies to which the United States 
shall be a Party; — ^to Controversies between two or 
more States; — between a State and Citizens of another 
State; — ^between Citizens of different States; — between 
Citizens of the same State claiming Lands imder Grants 
of different States, and between a State, or the Citizens 
thereof, and foreign States, Citizens or Subjects. 

In all Cases affecting Ambassadors, other pubUc 
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Ministers and Consuls, and those in which a State shall 
be a Party, the supreme Cotut shall have original Juris- 
diction. In all the other Cases before mentioned, the 
supreme Court shall have appellate Jurisdiction, both 
as to Law and Fact, with such Exceptions, and under 
such Regulations as the Congress shall make. 

The Trial of all Crimes, except in Cases of Impeach- 
ment, shall be by Jury; and such Trial shall be held in 
the State where the said Crimes shall have been com- 
mitted; but when not conmiitted within any State, the 
Trial shall be at such Place or Places as the Congress may 
by Law have directed. 

Sectign 3. Treason against the United States, shall 
consist only in levying War against them, or in adhering 
to their Enemies, giving them Aid and Comfort. No 
Person shall be convicted of Treason unless on the Testi- 
mony of two Witnesses to the same overt Act, or on Con- 
fession in open Court. 

The Congress shall have power to declare the Punish- 
ment of Treason, but no Attainder of Treason shall work 
Corruption of Blood, or Forfeiture except during the 
Life of the Person Attained. 

ARTICLE. IV. 

Sectign 1. Full Faith and Credit shall be given in 
each State to the Public Acts, Records, and judicial Pro- 
ceedings of every other State. And the Congress may by 
general Laws prescribe the Manner in which such Acts, 
Records and Proceedings shall be proved, and the effect 
thereof. 

Sectign. 2. The Citizens of each State shall be en- 
titled to all Privileges and Immunities of Citizens in the 
several States. 

A person charged in any State with Treason, Felony, 



\ 
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or other Crime, who shall flee from Justice, and be foimd 
in another State, shall on Demand of the executive Au- 
thority of the State from which he fled, be delivered up, to 
be removed to the State having Jurisdiction of the Crime. 

No Person held to Service or Labour in one State, 
under the Laws thereof, escaping into another, shall in 
Consequence of any Law or Regulation therein, be dis- 
charged from such Service of Labour, but shall be de- 
livered up on Claim of the Party to whom such Service 
or Labour may be due. 

Section 3. New States may be admitted by the 
Congress into this Union; but no new State shall be 
formed or erected within the Jurisdiction of any other 
State; nor any State be formed by the Junction of two 
or more States, or Parts of States, without the Consent 
of the Legislatures of the States concerned as well as of 
the Congress. 

The Congress shall have Power to dispose of and make 
all needful Rules and Regulations respecting the Terri- 
tory or other Property belonging to the United States; 
and nothing in this Constitution shall be so construed as 
to Prejudice any Claims of the United States, or of any 
particular State. 

Section 4. The United States shall guarantee to 
every State in this Union a Republican Form of Govern- 
ment, and shall protect each of them against Invasion; 
and on Application of the Legislature, or of the Execu- 
tive (when the Legislature cannot be convened) against 
domestic Violence. 

ARTICLE. V. 

The Congress, whenever two thirds of both Houses 
shall deem it necessary, shall propose Amendments to 
this Constitution, or, on the Application of the Legisla* 
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tures of two thirds of the several States, shall call a Con- 
vention for proposing Amendments, which, in either 
Case, shall be vahd to all Intents and Purposes, as Part 
of this Constitution, when ratified by the Legislatures 
of three fourths of the several States, or by Conventions 
in three fomths thereof, as the one or the other Mode of 
Ratification may be proposed by the Congress; Provided 
that no Amendment which may be made prior to the 
Year One thousand eight himdred and eight shall in 
any Manner affect the first and fomth Clauses in the 
Ninth Section of the first Article; and that no State, 
without its Consent, shall be deprived of its equal Suf- 
frage in the Senate. 

ARTICLE. VI. 

All Debts contracted and Engagements entered into, 
before the Adoption of this Constitution, shall be as 
vaUd against the United States under this Constitution, 
as under the Confederation. 

This Constitution, and the Laws of the United States, 
which shall be made in Pursuance thereof; and all Treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the Authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme Law of the Land; 
and the Judges in every State shall be bound thereby, 
any Thing in the Constitution or Laws of any State to 
the Contrary notwithstanding. 

The Senators and Representatives before mentioned, 
and the Members of the several State Legislatures, and 
all executive and judicial Officers, both of the United 
States and of the several States, shall be bound by Oath 
or Affirmation, to support this Constitution; but no 
religious Test shall ever be required as a Qualification to 
any Office or public Trust imder the United States. 
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ARTICLE vn. 

The Ratification of the Conventions of nine States 
shall be sufficient for the Establishment of this Consti- 
tution between the States so ratifying the Same. 

Done in Convention by the Unanimous Consent of the 
States present the Seventeenth Day of September in the 
Year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and Eighty 
seven and of the Independence of the United States of 
America the Twelfth. In Witness whereof We have here 
unto subscribed our Names, 

G? WASHINGTON = 

Presidt. and Deputy from Virginia. 

New Hampshire. 
John Langdon, Nicholas Gilbcan. 

MassachiLsetts. 
Nathaniel Gorham. Rufus King. 

Connecticut. 
Wm. Saml. Johnson, Roger Sherman. 

New York. 
Alexander Hamilton. 

New Jersey. 
Wil: Livingston, Wm. Paterson, 
David Brearley. Jona. Dayton. 

Pennsylvania. 
B. Franklin, Thomas Mifflin, 

RoBT. Morris, Geo: Clymer, 

Tho: Fitzsimons, Jared Ingersoll, 
James Wilson, Gouv: Morris. 

Delaware. 
Geo: Read, Gunning Bedford, Jim'r, 

John Dickinson, Richard Bassett. 
Jaco: Broom, 
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Maryland. 
James M'Henry, Dan: of St. Thos. Jenifer. 
Danl Carroll 

Virginia. 
John Blair, James Madison, Jr, 

North Carolina. 
Wm. Blount, Rich'd Dobbs Spaight 

Hu. Williamson. 

Sovih Carolina. 

J. RUTLEDGE, Charles COTESWORTH PiNCKNEY, 

Charles Pinckney, Pierce Butler. 

Georgia. 
William Few, Abr. Baldwin. 

Attest: WILLIAM JACKSON, Secretory. 



Amendments to the Constitution of the United States 

of America 

Articles in Addition to, and Amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America, Proposed by 
Congress, and Ratified by the Legislatures of the Several 
States, Pursuant to the Fifth Article of the Original 
Constitution. 

[ARTICLE I.]* 

Congress shaU make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; 
or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press; or 
the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a redress of grievances. 

* Note. — The first ten amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States were proposed to the legislatures of the several States b^ 
the First Congress, on the 26th of September, 1789. They were rati- , 
fied by ibe following States, and the ootifications of raUfication by thQ J 
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[ARTICLE U.] 

A well regulated Militia, being necessary to the security 
of a free State, the right of the people to keep and bear 
Arms, shall not be infringed. 

[ARTICLE raj 

No Soldier shall, in time of peace be quartered in any 
house, without the consent of the Owner, nor in time of 
war, but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 

[ARTICLE IV.] 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches 
and seizures, shall not be violated, and no Warrants 
shall issue, but upon probable cause, supported by Oath 
or affirmation, and particularly describmg the place to 
be searched, and the persons or things to be seized. 

[ARTICLE V.l 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or 
otherwise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or 
indictment of a Grand Jury, except in cases arising in 
the land or naval forces, or in the Militia, when in actual 
service, in time of War or public danger; nor shall any 
person be subject for the same offence to be twice put in 

governors thereof were successively communicated by the President to 
Congress: New Jersey, November 20, 1789; Maiyland, December 19, 
1789; North Carolina, December 22, 1789; South Carolina, January 19, 
1790; New Hampshire, January 25, 1790; Delaware, January 28, 1790; 
Pennsylvania, March 10, 1790; New York, March 27, 1790; Rhode 
Island, Jime 16, 1790; Vermont, November 3, 1791, and Virginia, 
December 15, 1791. There is no evidence on the journals of Congress 
that the legislatures of Connecticut, Georgia, and Massachusetts rati- 
fied them. 
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jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be compelled, in any 
Criminal Case, to be a witness against himself; nor be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due process 
of law; nor shall private property be taken for public 
use, without just compensation. 

[ARTICLE VI.l 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy 
the right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial 
jury of the State and district wherein the crime shall 
have been committed, which district shall have been 
previously ascertained by law, and to be informed of the 
nature and cause of the accusation; to be confronted with 
the witnesses against him; to have compulsory process 
for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the 
assistance of counsel for his defence. 

[ARTICLE VII.] 

In suits at common law, where the value in controversy 
shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury 
shall be preserved, and no fact tried by a jury shall be 
otherwise re-examined in any Court of the United States, 
than according to the rules of the conunon law. 

[ARTICLE VIII.] 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines 
imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments mflicted. 

[ARTICLE IX.] 

The enumeration in the Constitution, of certain rights, 
shall not be construed to deny or disparage others re- 
tained by the people. 



J 
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[ARTICLE XJ 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States respectively, or to the people. 



[ARTICLE XI.l* 

The Judicial power of the United States shall not be 
construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, com- 
menced or prosecuted against one of the United States 
by Citizens of another State, or by Citizens or Subjects 
of any Foreign State. 

[ARTICLE XII.lt 

The Electors shall meet in their respective States, and 
vote by ballot for President and Vice-President, one of 
whom, at least, shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
State with themselves; they shall name in their ballots 
the person voted for as President, and in distinct ballots 
the person voted for as Vice-President, and they shall 
make distinct lists of all persons voted for as President, 
and of all persons voted for as Vice-President, and of the 
number of votes for each, which Usts they shall sign and 



* Note. — The eleventh amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States was proposed to the legislatures of the several States by 
the Third Congress on the 5th of September, 1794; and was declfu*ed in 
a message from the President to Confess, dated the 8th of January, 
1798, to have been ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
States. 

t Note. — The twelfth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States was proposed to the legislatures of the several States by the 
Eighth Congress on the 12th of December, 1803, in lieu of the original 
third paragraph of the first section of the second article, and was de- 
clared in a proclamation of the Secretary of State, dated the 26th of 
September, 1804, to have been ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the States. 
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certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of the govern- 
ment of the United States, directed to the President of 
the Senate; — ^the President of the Senate shall, in the 
presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
open all the certificates and the votes shall then be 
coimted; — ^The person having the greatest number of 
votes for President shall be the President, if such number 
be a majority of the whole number of Electors appointed; 
and if no person have such majority, then from the per- 
sons having the highest numbers not exceeding three on 
the list of those voted for as President, the House of 
Representatives shall choose immediately, by ballot, 
the President. But, in choosing the President, the votes 
shall be taken by states, the representation from each 
state having one vote; a quorum for this purpose shall 
consist of a member or members from two-thirds of the 
states, and a majority of all the states shall be necessary 
to a choice. And if the House of Representatives shall 
not choose a President whenever the right of choice shall 
devolve upon them, before the fourth day of March 
next following, then the Vice-President shall act as 
President, as in the case of the death or other constitu- 
tional disability of the President. The person having the 
greatest number of votes as Vice-President, shall be the 
Vice-President, if such number be a majority of the 
whole number of Electors appointed, and if no person 
have a majority, then from the two highest numbers on 
the list, the Senate shall choose the Vice-President; a 
quorum for the purpose shall consist of two-thirds of 
the whole number of Senators, and a majority of the 
whole number shall be necessary to a choice. But no 
person constitutionally ineligible to the office of Presi- 
dent shall be eligible to that of Vice-President of the 
United States. 
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[ARTICLE Xraj* 

Section 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 
tude, except as a punishment for crime whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within the 
United States, or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

Section 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 

[ARTICLE XIV.lt 

Section 1. All persons bom or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
are citizens of the United States and of the State wherein 
they reside. No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States; nor shall any State deprive any 
person of life, Uberty, or property, without due process 
of law; nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws. 

Section 2. Representatives shall be apportioned 
among the several States according to their respective 
niunbers, counting the whole niunber of persons in each 
State, excluding Indians not taxed. But when the right 
to vote at any election for the choice of electors for Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States, Represen- 

* Note. — The thirteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States was proposed to the legislatures of the several States by 
the Thirty-eighth Congress, on the 1st of February, 1865, and was de- 
clared, in a proclamation of the Secretary of State, dated the 18th of 
December, 1865, to have been ratified by the legiislatures of twenty- 
seven of the thirty-six States, viz: Illinois, Rhode Island, Michigan, 
Maryland, New York, West Virgmia, Maine, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, Missouri, Nevada, Indiana, Louisiana, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Vermont, Tennessee, Arkansas, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, South Carolina, Alabama, North Carolina, and 
Georgia. 

t Note. — The fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States was proposed to the legislatures of the several States by 
the Thirty-ninth Congress, on the 16th of June, 1866. 
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tatives in Congress, the Executive and Judicial officers 
of a State, or the members of the Legislature thereof, is 
denied to any of the male inhabitants of such State, 
being twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the United 
States, or in any way abridged, except for participation 
in rebellion, or other crime, the basis of representation 
therein shall be reduced in the proportion which the num- 
ber of such male citizens shall bear to the whole niunber 
of male citizens twenty-one years of age in such State. 

Section 3. No person shall be a Senator or Repre- 
sentative in Congress, or elector of President and Vice 
President, or hold any office, civil or military, under the 
United States, or imder any State, who, having pre- 
viously taken an oath, as a member of Congress, or as 
an officer of the United States, or as a member of any 
State le^lature, or as an executive or judicial officer of 
any State, to support the Constitution of the United 
States, shall have engaged in insurrection or rebellion 
against the same, or given aid or comfort to the enemies 
thereof. But Congress may, by a vote of two-thirds of 
each House, remove such disability. 

Section 4. The validity of the public debt of the 
United States, authorized by law, including debts in- 
curred for payment of pensions and boimties for services 
in suppressing insurrection or rebellion, shall not be 
questioned. But neither the United States nor any 
State shall assiune or pay any debt or obligation incurred 
in aid of insurrection or rebellion against the United 
States, or any claim for the loss or emancipation of any 
slave; but all such debts, obligations and claims shall be 
held illegal and void. 

Section 5. The Congress shall have power to en- 
force, by appropriate legislation, the provisions of this 
article. 
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[ARTICLE XV.] 

Section 1. The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude. 

Section 2. The Congress shall have power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation. 

[ARTICLE XVI.] 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes 
on incomes, from whatever source derived, without ap- 
portionment among the several states, and without regard 
to any census or enimieration. 

ANALYTICAL INDEX TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE AMENDMENTS 

That the reader may readily find the principal subjects 
covered by the Constitution of the United States, the 
following index is given: — 

A 

Tabticlb BBCnOH 

Abridged. The privileges or immunities of citizens of 
the United States shall not be abridged, (Amend- 
ment) 14 1 

Absent members 1 5 

Accounts of receipts and expenditures of money . . 1 9 

Accusation. In all criminal prosecutions the accused 
shall be informed of the cause and nature of the 

accusation, (Amendment) 6 — 

Accused shall have a speedy public trial, (Amend- 
ment) « 6 — 

Actions at common law, (Amendment) 7 — 

Acts, records, and judicial proceedings of another 

St?ite 4 1 

Admiralty and maritime jurisdiction 3 2 
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Admitting States into tlie Union 4 3 

Advice and consent dl tlie Senate for treattes ... 2 2 

Age of a Representatiye 1 2 

Age of a Senator 1 3 

Alliance or confederation 1 10 

Ambassadors, or other public ministers and consuls . 2 2 

Amendments to the Constitution 5 - 

Appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court .... 3 2 
Apportionment of representation and direct taxation 

among the several States 1 2 

Appropriation of money for raising and supporting 

armies 1 8 

Appropriations made by law 1 9 

Armies, support of 1 8 

Arsenals 1 8 

Articles exported from any State 1 9 

Assistance of counsel for defense, (Amendment) . . 6 ~ 
Authors and inventors. Their exclusive right to their 

writings and inventions 1 8 

B 

Bail, (Amendment) 8 ~ 

Ballot for President and Vice-President, (Amendment) 12 - 

Bankruptcies 1 8 

Basis of representation among the several States, 

(Amendment) 14 2 

Bills for raising revenue 1 7 

Borrow money on the credit of the United States . 1 8 

Bounties and pensions, (Amendment) 14 4 

Breach of the peace 1 6 

Bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors . . 2 4 

C 

Capital Crime, (Amendment) 5 - 

Captures on land and water 1 8 

Casting vote 1 3 

Census 1 2 

Choosing the electors 2 1 

Citizen, not natural bom 2 1 
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ABTICLB BBCnON 

Citizenship 4 2 

Citizens or subjects of a foreign State, (Amendment) 11 - 

Coin a tender in pa3rment of debts 1 10 

Coin money 1 8 

Coin of the United States 1 8 

Color, or previous conditions of servitude, (Amend- 
ment) 15 1 

Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy .... 2 2 

Conmierce with foreign nations 1 8 

Conmierce or revenue 1 9 

Conmion defense and general welfare 1 8 

Conmion law, (Amendment) 7 — 

Compact with another State 1 10 

Compact with foreign power 1 10 

Compulsoiy process for obtaining witnesses, (Amend- 
ment) 6 - 

Confederation 1 10 

Congress of the United States 1 1 

Contracts 1 10 

Convene Congress on extraordinary occasions ... 2 3 

Copyrights to authors 1 8 

Counsel for his defense, (Amendment) 6 - 

Counterfeiting 1 8 

Credit of the United States 1 8 

Crime, (Amendment) 6 - 

Crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall be tried 
by jury in the State within which they may be 
conmiitted. When not conmiitted in a State, they 
shall be tried at the places which Congress may by 

law have provided 3 2 

Criminal prosecutions, (Amendment) 6 - 

Criminate himself, (Amendment) 6 - 

Cruel and unusual punishments, (Amendment) . . 8 - 



Death, resignation, or inability of the President . . 2 1 

Debt of the United States, (Amendment) 14 4 

Declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and 

make rules concerning captures on land and water 1 8 

Defense, (Preamble) - - 
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ABTIOLB BBCnON 

Defense and general welfare 1 8 

Direct tax 1 9 

Disorderly behavior 1 6 

District of Columbia 1 8 

Domestic tranquility, (Preamble) - - 

Domestic violence 4 4 

Due process of law, (Amendment) 5 - 

Duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform through- 
out the United States 1 8 

Duties on imports or exports 1 10 

£ 

Election of President and Vice President 2 1 

Elections for Senators and Representatives .... 1 4 

Electors for President and Vice President 2 1 

Emolinnent of any kind from any King, Prince, or 

foreign State 1 9 

Enemies 3 3 

Enumeration of the inhabitants 1 2 

Equal protection of the laws, (Amendment) .... 14 1 

Excessive bail, (Amendment) 8 - 

Excises 1 8 

Executive Departments 2 2 

Executive Power 2 1 

Expenditures of pubUc money 1 9 

F 

Felonies committed on the high seas 1 8 

Fines, (Amendment) 8 - 

Formation of new States 4 3 

Form of Government 4 4 

Forts, magazines, arsenab, dockyards, and other 

needful buildings 1 8 

Freedom of speech or the press, (Amendmient) ... 1 - 

Fugitives from Crime 4 2 

G 

General welfare 1 8 

Government 4 4 

Grand juiy, (Amendment) 5 - 
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Habeas corpus 1 

Heads of Departments 2 2 

High crimes and misdeameanors 2 4 

House of Representatives 1 1 



I 

Impeachment 1 2 

Imposts and excises. Congress shall have power to 

lay and collect taxes, duties 1 8 

Inability of the President 2 1 

Income tax, (Amendment) 16 

Indian tribes 1 8 

Indictment, (Amendment) 5 - 

Inferior courts 1 8 

Insurrection or rebellion against the United States, 

(Amendment) 14 3 

Insurrections and repel invasions 1 8 

Invasion and domestic violence 4 4 

Inventors and authors 1 8 

Involuntary servitude, (Amendment) 13 1 

J 

Jeopardy of life and limb, (Amendment) 5 - 

Judicial power of the United States 3 1 

Judiciary 3 2 

Jurisdiction 3 2 

Jury 3 2 



L 

Land and naval forces 1 8 

Law of the land 6 - 

Law of nations 1 8 

Laws and treaties of the United States 3 2 

Legislation 1 8 

Legislative powers « « * « < 1 1 
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ABTICUB BBCnON 

Letters of marque and reprisal 1 8 

Liberty to ourselves and our posterity, (Preamble) . - - 

Life, liberty, and property, (Amendment) 6 - 



M 

Magazines, arsenals, dockyards, and othq^ needful 

buildings 1 8 

Maritime jurisdiction 3 2 

Meeting of Congress 1 4 

MiUtia 1 8 

Money on the credit of the United States 1 8 

N 

Nations 1 8 

Natural-bom Citizens 2 1 

Naturalization 1 8 

Naturalization in the United States, (Amendment) . 14 1 

Naval forces 1 8 

Navy 1 8 

New States 4 3 

NobiHty 1 9 

Number of electors 2 1 

O 

Oath of office of the President of the United States . 2 1 
Offense. No person shall be twice put in jeopardy of 

life or limb for the same, (Amendment) .... 6 - 

Offenses against the law of nations 1 8 

Offenses against the United States, except in cases of 

impeachment 2 2 

Overt act, or on confession in open court 3 3 

P 

Pardons 2 2 

Patent rights to inventors 1 8 

Pensions and boimties, (Amendment) 14 4 

People, peaceably to assemble, (Amendment) ... 1 - 
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Petition for the redress of grievances, (Amendment) 1 - 

Piracies and felonies committed on the high seas . . 1 8 

President, choosing the 2 1 

Press, (Amendment) 1 - 

Previous condition of servitude, (Amendment) ... 16 1 

Private property, (Amendment) 5 - 

Privileges and immunities of citizens of the United 

States 4 2 

Probable cause, (Amendment) 4 ~ 

Process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, (Amend- 
ment) 6 - 

Property of the United States 4 3 

Property without due process of law, (Amendment) . 5 - 

Prosecutions, (Amendment) 6 - 

Protection of the laws, (Amendment) 14 1 

Public debt of the United States incurred in suppress- 
ing insurrection or rebellion, (Amendment) . . 14 4 
Public trial by jury, (Amendment) 6 - 

Q 

Qualification for office. No religious test shall ever 

be required asa 6 - 

Quorum to do business 1 5 

R 

Race, color, or previous condition of servitude, 

(Amendment) 15 1 

Ratification of amendments to the Constitution . . 5 - 

Rebellion against the United States, (Amendment) . 14 3 
Receipts and expenditures of all public money shall be 

published from time to time 1 9 

Redress of grievances, (Amendment) 1 - 

Regulations of commerce or revenue 1 9 

Religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, 

(Amendment) 1 - 

Religious test 6 - 

Representation among the several States shall be ac- 
cording to their respective numbers, (Amend- 
ment) 14 2 
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ABTICLB BBCnON 

Reprieves and pardons 2 2 

Republican form of government 4 4 

Right of petition, (Amendment) 1 - 

Right to keep and bear arms, (Amendment) .... 2 - 

Rules of the common law, (Amendment) 7 - 



S 

Senate of the United States. The Senate shall be com- 
posed of two Senators from each State, chosen by 

the legislating for six years 1 3 

Servitude, (Amendment) 13 1 

Ships of war in time of peace 1 10 

Slave, (Amendment) 14 4 

Slavery, (Amendment) 13 1 

Speech and the press, (Amendment) 1 - 

Speedy and pubHc trial by a jury, (Amendment) . . 6 - 

Standard of weights and measures 1 8 

Suits at conmion law, (Amendment) 7 — 

Supreme law of the land 6 - 

Suppress insurrections and repel invasions .... 1 8 



T 

Taxes (direct) and Representatives, how apportioned 
among the several States (see 14th Amendment, 

Section 2) 1 2 

Taxes, duties, imposts, and excises 1 8 

Times, places, and manner of holding elections for 

Senators and Representatives 1 4 

Title of nobiUty 1 9 

Treason 3 3 

Treaties 2 2 

Trial by jury 3 2 



Unreasonable searches and seizures, (Amendment) . 4 
Unusual punishments inflicted, (Amendment) ... 8 
Use without just compensation, (Amendment) ... 5 
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V 

AXnCLB SBCnON 

Veto <tf a bill by the PrcBkknt 1 7 

Vice - Preadent. The manner ol choosing the, 

(Amendm^it) 12 - 



W 

War, concerning clotures on land and wat^. Oon- 

gTOBB shall have power to declare 1 8 



THE DECLARATION OF INDEPEN- 
DENCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 

The following is an exact or literal copy of the Declara- 
tion of Independence of the United States of America, 
taken directly from the original document itself: 

IN CONGRESS, JULY 4, 1776. 

The unanimous Declaration op the thirteen 
UNITED States op America, 

WHEN in the Course of human events, it becomes 
necessary for one people to dissolve the political bands 
which have connected them with another, and to assume 
among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal 
station to which the Laws of Nature and of Nature's 
God entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of 
mankind requires that they should declare the causes 

which impel them to the separation. ^We hold these ' 

truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain im- 
alienable Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty and 

the pursuit of Happiness. ^That to secure these 

rights, Goven^nents are instituted among Men, deriv- 
ing then- just powers from the consent of the governed, 

^That whenever any Form of Government becomes 

destructive of these ends, it is the Right of the People 
to alter or to aboUsh it, and to institute new Government, 
laymg its foundation on such principles and organizing 
its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most 

. 76 
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likely to effect their Safety and Happiness. Prudence, 
indeed, will dictate that Governments long established 
should not be changed for light and transient causes; 
and accordingly all experience hath shewn, that man- 
kind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are sufiferable, 
than to right themselves by abolishing the forms to which 
they are accustomed. But when a long train of abuses 
and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same Object 
evinces a design to reduce them imder absolute Despot- 
ism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw oflf such 
Government, and to provide new Guards for their future 

security. Such has been the patient sufferance of 

these Colonies; and such is now the necessity which con- 
strains them to alter their former Systems of Govern- 
ment. The history of the present King of Great Britain 
is a history of repeated injuries and usurpations, aU 
having in direct object the establishment of an absolute. 
Tyranny over these States. To prove this, let Facts be 

submitted to a candid world. ^He has refused his 

Assent to Laws, the most wholesome and necessary for 

the public good. He has forbidden his Governors to 

pass Laws of immediate and pressing importance, unless 
suspended in their operation till his Assent should be 
obtained; and when so suspended, he has utterly neg- 
lected to attend to them. He has refused to pass 

other Laws for the accommodation of large districts of 
people, imless those people would relinquish the right of 
Representation in the Legislature, a right inestimable to 

them and formidable to tyrants only. ^He has called 

together legislative bodies at places unusual, imcom- 
fortable, and distant from the depository of their public 
Records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them into 

compliance with his measures. He has dissolved 

Representative Houses repeatedly, for opposing with 
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manly firmness his invasions on the rights of the people. 
^He has refused for a long time, after such dissolu- 
tions, to cause others to be elected; whereby the Legisla- 
tive powers, incapable of Annihilation, have returned to 
the People at large for their exercise; the State remaining 
in the mean time exposed to all the dangers of invasion 
from without, and convulsions within. He has en- 
deavoured to prevent the population of these States; 
for that purpose obstructing the Laws for Naturaliza- 
tion of Foreigners; refusing to pass others to encourage 
their migration hither, and raising the conditions of new 

Appropriations of Lands. ^He has obstructed the 

Administration of Justice, by refusing his Assent to 

Laws for estabUshing Judiciary powers. He has 

made Judges dependent on his Will alone, for the tenure 
of their offices, and the amount and payment of their 

salaries. ^He has erected a multitude of New Offices, 

and sent hither swarms of Officers to harass our people, 

and eat out their substance. He has kept among 

us, in times of peace. Standing Armies without the Con- 
sent of our legislatures. He has affected to render 

the Military independent of and superior to the Civil 

power. ^He has combined with others to subject us 

to a jurisdiction foreign to our constitution, and unac- 
knowledged by our laws; giving his Assent to their 

Acts of pretended Legislation: For quartering large 

bodies of armed troops among us: For protecting 

them, by a mock Trial, from punishment for any Murders 
which they should coramit on the Inhabitants of these 

States: For cutting off our Trade with all parts of 

the world: For imposmg Taxes on us without our 

Consent: For depriving us in many cases, of the 

benefits of Trial by jury: For transporting us be- 
yond Seas to be tried for pretended offences: For 



.d 
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abolishing the free System of Elnglish Laws in a neigh- 
bouring Province, establishing therein an Arbitrary 
government, and enlarging its Boundaries so as to render 
it at once an example and fit instrument for introducing 
the same absolute rule into these Ck>lonies: ^For tak- 
ing away our Charters, abolishing our most valuable 
Laws, and altering fundamentally the Forms of our 

Governments: For suspending our own Legislatures, 

and declaring themselves invested with power to legis- 
late for us in all cases whatsoever. ^He has abdicated 

Government here, by declaring us out of his Protection 

and waging War against us. ^He has plundered our 

seas, ravaged our Coasts, burnt our towns, and de- 
stroyed the lives of our people. ^He is at this time 

transporting large Armies of foreign Mercenaries to com- 
pleat the works of death, desolation and tyranny, already 
begun with circumstances of Cruelty & perfidy scarcely 
paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and totally un- 
worthy the Head of a civilized nation. ^He has con- 
strained our fellow Citizens taken Captive on the high 
Seas to bear Arms against their Coimtry, to become the 
executioners of their friends and Brethren, or to fall 

themselves by their Hands. He has excited domestic 

insurrections amongst us, and has endeavoured to bring 
on the inhabitants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian 
Savages, whose known rule of warfare, is an undistin- 
guished destruction of all ages, sexes and conditions. Li 
every stage of these Oppressions We have Petitioned for 
Redress in the most himible terms: Our repeated Peti- 
tions have been answered only by repeated injury. A 
Prince, whose character is thus marked by every act 
which may define a Tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a 
free people. Nor have We been wanting in attentions 
to our Brittish brethren. We have warned them from 
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time to time of attempts by theil* legislature to extend 
an miwarrantable jurisdiction over us. We have re- 
minded them of the circumstances of our emigration and 
settlement here. We have appealed to their native jus- 
tice and magnanhnity, and we have conjured them by 
the ties of our common kindred to disavow these usurpa- 
tionSy which, would inevitably interrupt our connections 
and correspondence. They too have been deaf to the 
voice of justice and of consanguinity. We must, there- 
fore, acquiesce in the necessity, which denoimces our 
Separation, and hold them, as we hold the rest of man- 
kind, Ekiemies in War, in Peace Friends. 

Wb, therefore, the Representatives of the 
UNITED States of America, in General Congress, As- 
sembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world 
for the rectitude of our intentions, do, m the Name, and 
by authority of the good People of these Colonies, solemnly 
publish and declare. That these United Colonies are, 
and of Bight ought to be Free and Independent States; 
that they are Absolved from all Allegiance to the British 
Crown, and that all political connection between them 
and the State of Great Britain, is and ought to be totally 
dissolved; and that as Free and Independent States, 
they have full Power to levy War, conclude Peace, con- 
tract Alliances, establish Commerce, and to do all other 
Acts and Things which Independent States may of right 

do. ^And for the support of this Declaration, with 

a firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, 
we mutually pledge to each other our Lives, our Fortimes 
and our sacred Honor. 

John Hancock 

Button Gwinnett Sam--- Huntington 

Lyman Hall W^ Williams 
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name of ''The Board of War and Ordinance/' and to 
consist of five members. 

On the 25th day of June, 1776, a Deputation of the 
Deputies of Pennsylvania, met in provincial conference, 
and then and there expressed their wilUngness to concur 
in a vote declaring the United Colonies Free and Inde- 
pendent States. 

On the 28th day of June, 1776, the committee appointed 
to prepare a Declaration of Independence, brought in a 
draft, which was read and ordered to he on the table. 

On the first day of July, 1776, a resolution of the Con- 
vention of Maryland, passed June 28, authorizing the 
Deputies of the United Colonies to concur in declaring the 
United Colonies Free and Independent States, was laid 
before Congress and read. 

On the same day. Congress resolved itself in a Com- 
mittee of the Whole, to take into consideration the reso- 
lution respecting independence. 

On the 2d day of July, 1776, a resolution declaring the 
Colonies Free and Independent States was adopted. 

Finally, on the 4th day of July, 1776, the Declaration 
of Independence was agreed to, engrossed on paper, 
signed by John Hancock as President, and directed to be 
sent to the several Assemblies, Conventions, and Com- 
mittees, and also to the Councils of Safety, and to the 
commanding officers of the Continental Troops, to be 
proclaimed in each of the United States, and at the head 
of the Army. It was also ordered to be entered upon the 
Journals of Congress. 

On the 2d day of August following, a copy, engrossed 
on parchment, was signed by all but one of the 56 signers, 
whose names are appended to it. Later, Matthew Thorn- 
ton, of New Hampshire, asked and obtained the privilege 
/ of signing it. 
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OF WHAT IS THE UNITED STATES 

COMPOSED? 

The United States of America is a Republic, a Confed- 
eration, or " family " of separate States, Territories, and 
Possessions. Each State has an independent form of 
government of its own and yet is amenable to the parent 
or National Government. The Territories and Possessions 
are mider the direct jurisdiction of the National Govern- 
ment. 

The United States is populariy known as a free country, 
for it officially welcomes practically all of the inhabitants 
of the worid to make their homes within its borders, and 
will give to them the full rights of citizenship under the 
minimum of restrictions and requirements. 

The foreigner, who is not illiterate, and who is willing 
to subscribe to what may be considered nominal restric- 
tions and conditions, may become a citizen of the United 
States, be imder the full protection of his adopted Country, 
exercise all of the rights of citizenship, and hold every 
office within the gift of the people, except that he cannot 
become President or Vice-President of the Republic. 

The United States is the largest Republic, and is the 
most open, Uberal, and free of them all. As it is a new 
country, compared with those of the Eastern Hemisphere, 
all of its inhabitants, unless of pure Indian blood, are 
descendants of some foreign Nation. Therefore, the mod- 
ern foreigner has a right to feel at home under the Star 
Spangled Banner, for he is but a few generations removed 
from the so-called native American. 
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THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

The United States Government, the seat of which is 
located at Washington, in the District of Columbia, con- 
sists of three primary departments: — the Executive, the 
Legislative, and the Judicial. 

THE EXECUTIVB 

The President of the United States is the Chief Elxecu- 
tive, and it is his first duty to see that the laws of the Na- 
tion are properly executed. Associated with him, and 
appointed by him, are what is known as Cabinet Officers; 
their duties and relative ranks being as follows: 

The Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Attorney General, the Postmaster General, and the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and Labor. 

The Secretary of State out-ranks his fellow Secretaries 
in the President's Cabinet. He is the Official Custodian 
of the Seal of the United States, and affixes it to all com- 
missions granted by the President. In the name of the 
President, he issues all proclamations. He has charge of 
the correspondence with foreign Powers, and he officially 
holds the original of all laws, public documents, and trea- 
ties. The Department of State maintains a Diplomatic 
Bureau, and Consular and Domestic Bureaus. Generally 
speaking, the Secretary of State is in charge of all matters 
pertaining to our relations with foreign countries. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has charge of the revenue, 
superintends the collections, grants warrants for money 
to be issued, and is, in fact, the Financial Executive of the 
United States. 

The Secretary of War has charge of the Army. 
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The Secretary of the Navy directs naval affairs. 

The Secretary of the Interior is the Executive Official of 
what may be called Interior Affairs, including the Patent 
Office, the Pension Office, the Land Office, the Science 
Bureau, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the Bureau of 
Eklucation. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, as his name implies, looks 
after the agricultural interests of the country. 

The Attorney General is the prosecuting attorney, and 
takes charge of all cases before the United States Courts, 
representing the National Government as its pleading 
attorney. Either personally, or by proxy through his 
assistants, he handles all legal matters. 

The Postmaster General is director of the Post-Office 
Department. The President, however, appoints all Post- 
masters save those of the lowest grade. 

The duties of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor 
have grown materially during the last few years. In ad- 
dition to having charge of the Bureaus of Corporations 
and Manufacturers, this Cabinet Official has control of 
the Census Bureau, Lighthouse Establishment, Steam- 
boat Inspection Service, Bureau of Navigation, United 
States Shipping Commissioners, National Bureau of 
Standards, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Bureau 
of Immigration, the Bureau of Statistics from the Treasury 
Department, the Bureau of Labor, the Fish Commission- 
ers, and the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 

The President, besides being the Chief Executor of the 
laws of the United States, is Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy, but he is not likely to exercise his pre- 
rogative except in time of international dissension or war. 
He appoints ambassadors, and other ministers, and con- 
suls, and has the power to make treaties with other coim- 
tries, — the latter with the consent of the United States 
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Senate. His principal legislative power lies in that he 
may veto all laws made by Congress. 

The Vice-President, during the life of the President, acts 
as President of the National Senate. If the President 
dies, he becomes President with full powers, after going 
through the formality of taking the oath of office. Should 
the Vice-President die, or should there be no Vice-Presi- 
dent at the time of the death of the President, one of the 
Cabinet Officers becomes President, beginning with the 
Secretary of State, and following in succession the order 
of the Cabinet Officers which I have given. 

THE LEGISLATIVE 

The United States Congress. — Under the Constitution 
of the United States, all legislative powers (and by legis- 
lative powers I refer to the right to make, but not to en- 
force, laws), are vested in what is known as the United 
States Congress, which is divided into two important 
branches: the United States House of Representatives 
and the United States Senate. 

The United States House of Representatives is com- 
posed of persons chosen every second year by the people 
of the several States. 

A Representative must be at least 25 years of age, have 
been seven years a citizen of the United States, and must, 
when elected, be an inhabitant of the State from which he 
is chosen. 

The number of representatives from each State is de- 
termined by the population of that State, but there may 
be not more than one for every 30,000 citizens. Each 
State has at least one representative. 

The presiding officer of the National House of Repre- 
sentatives is known as the Speaker, who is elected by the 
members of the House. 
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The membership of the United States Senate is limited 
to twice the number of Senators as there are States, with 
two Senators from each State, irrespective of population; 
and these Senators are elected by tho Logiolatu r os of ooo h 
Stftto, and not directly by the people of the State. Their 
term of office is for six years. Every two years one third 
of the Senators lose their offices. By this arrangement 
every other year the Senate consists of one-third newly 
elected members, and two-thirds older members. 

A Senator must be at least 30 years of age, and have 
been a citizen of the United States for nine or more years, 
and he must be, further, a citizen of the State from which 
he is chosen. 

The Vice-President of the United States is, by virtue 
of his office. President of the Senate, but he is not allowed 
to vote unless there is a tie. In the absence of the Vice- 
President, or should there be no Vice-President, the Senate 
shaU choose a presiding officer. 

The United States House of Representatives, and the 
United States Senate, are obliged to assemble at least once 
in every year. 

National or United States laws are made by introducing 
a bill in the House of Representatives, but this must be 
passed by the United States Senate, and be signed, or 
approved, by the President, before it becomes a law. 
But if the President refuses to sign or veto a bill within 
ten days of its passage, it will become a law without his 
signature or approval. If he vetoes the bill, — and the 
term " veto " stands for disapproval, — it cannot become 
a law unless a two-thirds majority of both the National 
Senate and Hoiise of Representatives passes it over his 
veto. 

The principal business of Congress is to make laws, but 
it has other duties and responsibilities. As these are given 
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in the Constitution of the United States, which api)ears in 
another part of this book, it is not necessary to enumerate 
them here. 

THE JUDICIAL 

The Constitution of the United States provides that 
" there shall be one Supreme Court and such Inferior 
Courts as Congress may, from time to time, ordain or 
establish." Congress has established the following system 
of United States Courts: — 

1. The Supreme Comt, 

2. The Circuit Court of Appeals, 

3. The Circuit Court, 

4. The District Comli. 
Besides these, there are: — 

1. The Court of Claims, 

2. The Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, 

3. The Supreme Courts in the Territories, 

4. The District Courts in the Territories. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, which sits 
at Washington, consists of the Chief Justice and eight 
Associate Justices. These nine Justices correspond with 
the number of Circuits, and one is assigned to each Circuit. 

Appeals from District and Circuit Courts are made to 
the Circuit Courts of Appeals, or to the Supreme Court. 

Only specified cases can be brought before the United 
States Courts, which are as follows: — 

1. Cases in law and equity arising under the Consti- 
tution, interpretation of the laws of the United States, and 
the Constitutionality of treaties made, or which shall be 
made. 

2. Cases against Ambassadors, Consuls, and other 
public Ministers. 

3. Admiralty and maritime cases. 
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4. All controversies in which the United States is a 
party. 

5. Controversies between two or more States. 

6. Controversies between a State and a citizen of 
another State. 

7. Controversies between citizens of diflferent States. 

8. Controversies between citizens of any State claiming 
lands under grants of other States. 

9. Controversies between a State and a citizen or 
subject of foreign States. 



HOW THE PRESIDENT IS ELECTED 

The President and Vice-President of the Umted States, 
under the Ck>nstitution, although practically elected by 
the people, obtain their offices by the indirect vote of 
the people. Instead of voting directly for the President 
and Vice-President, the citizens of each State vote for 
Electors, the number of Electors allowed to each State 
being equal to the number of United States Representa- 
tives and United States Senators combined; but no State 
has less than three votes. 

These electors, together composing what is known as 
the Electoral College, meet after election in their respec- 
tive States and ballot for President and Vice-President. 
The result of the vote, signed and certified, is transmitted 
under seal to Washington, directed to the President of 
the Senate, who shall, in the presence of both the Senate 
and House of Representatives, open the certificates, and 
then and there the votes shall be coimted. The one re- 
ceiving the largest number of votes for President shall be 
declared President, provided that these votes constitute 
a majority of the whole number of the Mectors; but if 
no person has such a majority, then the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall immediately proceed with the election 
of President, the choice to be confined to the three having 
the largest number of votes. But in choosing the Presi- 
dent, each State, irrespective of the number of its Electors, 
shall have but one vote, and no vote is valid unless two 
thirds of the members of the House of Representatives 
are present. A majority of the State vote, one vote for 
each State, shall be necessary to the choice. If the House 
of Representatives fails to choose a President before the 
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fourth day of March following, then the Vice-President, 
if there be one, shall act as President, as he would upon 
the death of the President. If the Electors fail to choose 
a Vice-President by a majority vote of the whole number 
of Electors, then the United States Senate shall elect a 
Vice-President imder the same rule governing the election 
of a President by the House of Representatives, except 
that no votes shall coimt except for those receiving the 
two highest numbers of votes by the Electors. 

The policy of electing the President and Vice-President 
through Electors, instead of by the direct vote of the 
people, was made an original Constitutional requirement, 
because at that time those who framed governmental law 
believed that a selected few would use better judgment 
than would the people, if they had the power to choose 
their Chief Executive. 

However sane and good this rule may have been at the 
start, its advantages, if any, no longer maintain; because, 
while the right to choose the President and Vice-President 
is legally given to the Electors, and they may do as they 
choose to do, they no longer exercise the right of judgment 
or of choice, with very few exceptions, — too few to count. 
The Electors are pledged to their Party candidate, and 
vote automatically; so that the people, although they do 
not officially vote for their Chief Executive, practically 
designate who he shall be when they vote for the Electors. 

The right to vote as they choose has never been exer- 
cised in the Electoral College, as a whole, during the last 
decade, and is not likely to be unless the candidate or 
candidates die between the casting of the ballots by the 
citizens and the voting time of the Electors; and even 
then it is quite probable that the Electors pledged to a 
Party candidate would not go outside of their own Party 
in any event. 
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This scheme of indirectly voting for the President has 
resulted in several complications. Several times a candi- 
date, receiving a smaller popular vote, has been elected 
against one who is a choice of the larger number of citi- 
zens; for example, if a certain Party candidate received a 
plurality of votes in any State, the Electors of that State 
would vote as a unit for this candidate, and the other 
votes cast by the citizens would count for naught. 

It is possible for the President to be elected by the com- 
bination of the larger States, with the majority of the 
States against him, and with a total vote considerably 
below a majority. 

Many progressive statesmen are favoring the direct 
vote for President, looking upon the Electoral College as 
a farcical institution. 

Under the present system, except when there is a general 
overturn, the vote of most of the States may be determined 
in advance. Therefore, the Parties, and their candidates, 
ignore what is considered a safe State, and bring pressure 
to bear only upon the so-called doubtful States. This 
engenders Party intrigue, with or without fraud; a condi- 
tion which would not probably exist if the vote of every 
citizen counted. 

The present scheme, however, of electing the President 
and Vice-President is likely to continue, because it is 
Constitutional, and because careful statesmen realize 
that any change in, or amendment to, the Constitution 
should not be made, except after long and deliberate 
consideration. The Constitution is righty sacred to the 
citizens of this Country, and it may be better not to tamper 
with it, than to open the door to criticism and encourage 
an epidemic of change. 
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THE RIGHTS OF ALIENS OR 
FOREIGNERS 

Every naturalized alien or foreigner has all of the rights 
and privileges given to a natural-bom citizen of the 
United States, and is under the full protection of the law, 
except that he cannot hold the office of President or Vice- 
President of the United States. 

So far as is known to the writer, no law, ordmance, or 
regulation has ever been enacted by the United States, or 
by any State, coimty, city, or town, which discriminates 
against a naturalized citizen, except that regarding eligi- 
biUty to the office of President or Vice-President. 

It is probable that the Supreme Court of the United 
States would consider any law made by any State, or 
other community, infringing upon the property, or other, 
rights of the naturalized citizen, as imconstitutional; and 
should any be passed, it is not likely that it could be 
legally enforced. 
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RIGHTS OF RESIDENTS IN THE TER- 
RITORY OR POSSESSIONS 

Alaska is the only Territory. A few years ago, Indian 
Territory became a part of the State of Oklahoma, al- 
though in it still remains the Reservation for the Indians, 

The Hawaiian Islands, the Philippine Islands, and Porto 
Rico are officially known as Possessions, and are under a 
Government similar to that of Alaska. 

The District of Columbia, in which Washington, the 
Capital of the United States is situated, is officially known 
as a District, and has no local Government under the 
control of its residents. It is directly under the jurisdiction 
of the United States Government. 

Residents of Alaska, Hawaiian Islands, the Philippine 
Islands, and Porto Rico cannot vote for United States 
officials, but they have the right to vote at local elections. 
They are imder the direct control of the United States 
Government, which appoints an official who acts as Gov- 
ernor. Each of them is allowed to send a Delegate to the 
United States House of Representatives, who has the 
privilege of debate, but who cannot vote. 

Residents of the District of Columbia, including Gov- 
ernment employees, officers, soldiers and sailors of the 
United States Army and Navy, and the Marine Corps, 
are not allowed to vote in the District, but Government 
employees may retain their legal or voting residence in 
the States from whence they came, if the laws of those 
States permit. 
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STATE GOVERNMENT 

The Constitution, or form of Government, of each 
State, is similar to that of the National Government. 
The Chief Executive has the title of Governor, and his 
position in the State is similar to that of the President in 
the Nation. The Lieutenant Governor of a State, in 
relation to the Governor, occupies a position practically 
the same as that held by the Vice-President of the United 
States, and he becomes Acting Governor during the 
absence or disability of the Governor, and succeeds to his 
office, if the Governor dies. 

The Governor, like the President, has a veto power, and 
no bill can become a State Law unless he signs it, or refuses 
to approve of it within a specified time, or unless the Leg- 
islature, by a two-thirds vote, passes it over his veto. 

Each State, although amenable to the laws of the Na- 
tional Government, has a Constitution and Government 
of its own, with every right to make and execute laws, 
providing they are not antagonistical to those of the 
National Government. 

A State may, literally, do as it pleases within itself, if 
it does not interfere with National Law. 

The law-making power of each State is in the hands of 
what is generally known as a State Legislature, composed 
of two Houses, usually known as the House of Representa- 
tives or Assembly, and the Senate. 

The Governor has usually a cabinet called a Coimcil. 

The Legislature of the State makes its laws practically 
the same way as Congress makes the laws for the Nation. 

Each State maintains two grades, or kinds, of Courts. 
The higher Court is generally called the Supreme Court, 
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the Court one degree below it being known as the Su- 
perior Court. 

The Supreme Court is the final court of resort within 
the jurisdiction of the State, and few cases reach it until 
they have passed through the lower Court or Courts. 
The Supreme Court is composed of a Chief Justice and 
Associate Justices, and usually sits without a jury. 

The Superior Court is presided over by one or more 
Judges, usually one, and most of its cases are tried by 
jury, and are appeals from county or local Courts. 

Outside of the State Courts, each county, city, or town 
maintains what is known as Municipal or Police Courts. 
In larger cities these lower Courts are divided into two 
classes, one for criminal business, and the other for civil 
cases. 

OTHER FORMS OF GOVERNMENT IN THE 

UNITED STATES 

Besides being under the jurisdiction of the National 
Government, every one within the United States is sub- 
jected to the law or regulations of at least three classes 
or departments of government. Cities, towns, and 
villages are parts of what may be designated as Counties, 
specified divisions of land including usually more than one 
city, town, or village. The so-called Counties have the 
right to make laws or ordinances governing those who 
live within them, but these regulations do not materially 
interfere with the local ordinances. 

Until quite recently practically every city or munici- 
pality had a form of government not dissimilar to that of 
the National or State government. 

The EJxecutive Officer of a city is known as the Mayor, 
and the legislative power is usually vested in two houses 
or bodies, generally known as a Council, or Common 
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Council, and Board of Aldennen, the fonner being the 
lower house, with duties similar to those of the House of 
Representatives, the Aldermanic body acting as a sort of 
Senate. 

Each city maintains its own Municipal Ck>urt8 for the 
handling of crimes and for minor civic matters. These 
Courts are known as Police or Municipal Courts, sitting 
in both criminal and civil sessions. Cases of importance, 
however, are almost invariably carried to the County or 
State Courts. 

During the last few years commission forms of govern- 
ment have begun to prevail in cities, and in many either 
the Board of Aldermen or Common Council does not 
exist, the power being vested in one body instead of two. 

The conmiission form of government consists of what 
might be called a conmiittee chosen by the citizens, who 
have control of the city affairs, and appoint all of the 
oflScers and employees. 

In New England, and in some other sections of the 
coimtry, the town is controlled by a local board elected 
at annual or specially called town meetings. During the 
day the citizens vote for the principal officers, and in the 
evening, assemble in the town hall, in which place, and 
at which time, they transact the important business of the 
year, make appropriations, authorize the borrowing of 
money, etc. 

The officers consist of the Board of Selectmen, number- 
ing never less than three, a Town Clerk, a Town Treas- 
urer, a School Committee of three or more persons, a 
Superintendent of Streets, and other officers. 

In the West and South, the local government is a sort 
of compromise between the city government and New 
England town government, which I have described. 

Any local community may make any law or regulation. 
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and enforce it, if it does not interfere with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, the Ck>nstitution of the State, 
and the laws made by Congress and the State Legislature, 
and County regulations. It may borrow money up to an 
amount allowed by the State, but cannot exceed this sum 
without special act of the Legislature. 

To sum up, — a citizen of the United States is first a 
citisra of his town, and under town law and regulation; 
secondly, a citizen of his coimty or district, and under 
whatever laws it may make; thirdly, a citizen of his State, 
and under State law; fourthly, a citizen of the United 
States, and answerable to the Constitution and the laws 
made by Congress. He cannot be a citizen of any of the 
foregoing without being a citizen of all of them. 

If he has a right to vote at town elections, he can vote 
at State elections, and at National elections; except that 
women cannot vote for United States officers unless the 
State in which they live has, by constitutional act, made 
them voting citizens. In many cities and towns women 
vote for members of the school committee, and for other 
oflBicials, although they may not be allowed to ballot for 
all of them. 



THE STATES, THEIR ELECTORAL VOTE, 
THE DATES OF ADMISSION 

The figures directly following each State, give the elec- 
toral vote of that State; that is, the number of votes which 
the State may cast for President and Vice-President of 
the United States. 

The number of Representatives which the State may 
send to the United States House of Representatives is two 
less than the electoral vote. Each State has two United 
States Senators. 

The date following each State indicates when it was ad- 
mitted to the Union. The names of the Original Thirteen 
States are printed in capital letters. 



State 



Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

CONNECTICUT . 
DELAWARE . . . 

Florida 

GEORGIA 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

MARYLAND . . . 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 



EUBCTORAIi VOTB 



12 

3 

9 

13 

6 

7 

3 

6 

14 

4 

29 

15 

13 

10 

13 

10 

6 

8 

18 

15 

12 

10 

18 



AOMXTTBD TO THM UnION 



9 
7 

3 
2 
3 
3 



Dec. 14 
Feb. 14 
June 15 
Sept. 9 
Aug. 1 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Mar. 
Jan. 
July- 
Dec. 
Dec. 11 
Dec. 28 
Jan. 29 
June 1 
Apr. 30 
Mar. 15 
Apr. 28 
Feb. 6 
Jan. 26 
May 11 
Dec. 10 
Aug. 10 



1819 
1912 
1836 
1850 
1876 
1788 
1787 
1845 
1788 
1890 
1818 
1816 
1846 
1861 
1792 
1812 
1820 
1788 
1788 
1837 
1858 
1817 
1821 
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lai 



Statb 


Elbctobal Vote 


Admittbd to the Union 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

NEW HAMPSHIRE .... 

NEW JERSEY 

New Mexico 

NEW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA . . . 

North Dakota 

Ohio 


4 
8 
3 
4 

14 
3 

45 

12 
5 

24 

10 
5 

38 
5 
9 
5 

12 

20 
4 
4 

12 
7 
8 

13 
3 


Nov. 8,1889 
Mar. 1,1867 
Oct. 31,1864 
June 21. 1788 
Dec. 18, 1787 
Jan. 6. 1912 
July 26,1788 
Nov. 21, 1789 
Nov. 2,1889 
Nov. 29, 1802 


Oklahoma . . 


Nov. 16, 1907 


Oregon 

PENNSYLVANIA 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA . . . 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 


Feb. 14,1859 
Dec. 12.1787 
May 29. 1790 
May 23. 1788 
Nov. 2,1889 
June 1, 1796 
Dec. 29, 1845 
Jan. 4, 1896 
Mar. 4,1791 


VIRGINIA 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


June 26, 1788 
Nov. 11, 1889 
June 19.1863 
May 29, 1848 
July 10,1890 


Total number of States . 




48 


Total Electoral Votes . . 




531 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF OTHER 

COUNTRIES 

Besides the United States, there are several Republics, 
the government of which is along lines similar to those 
adopted by the United States of America. 

There are innumerable forms of government, other than 
that of the republic. 

Most of the countries of the Old World are under what 
is known as a Monarchy, the seat of Monarchal Power 
being in a Sovereign, holding some title like Eang or 
Czar, and who obtained his position by the succession of 
inheritance and not by the vote of the people. 

However, practically all enlightened foreign countries, 
other than Republics, are governed under what is known 
as a Limited Monarchy, the executive head of the govern- 
ment being a King or Emperor, with limited powers; that 
is to say, he has theoretically more right to govern than 
he is permitted to exercise. 

In these Countries the Legislative Department of the 
Government consists of two bodies. One is composed of 
those who obtain their right to sit in Government by in- 
heritance; the other is elected by the people. In these 
Countries, comparatively few laws are made without the 
joint consent of both the body composed of nobihty and 
that of the direct representatives of the people. 
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HOW UNITED STATES SOLDIERS AND 
SAILORS MAY BECOME CITIZENS 

Any one who has served in the United States Army or 
Navy, or in the Marine Corps, either as a Regular or as a 
Volunteer, is not required to take out his First Paper, but 
he must prove by witnesses that he has been more than 
one year in the United States previous to making appli- 
cation. Of course he must be 21 years of age. 

K in the United States Army or Marine Corps, he must 
have served one full enlistment, and have been honorably 
discharged, before he can become naturaUzed. He must 
prove to the Court, by Certificate, that he has been honor- 
ably discharged. If he belongs to the United States 
Navy, he must show by Certificate that he has served 
five consecutive years. 

All officers, soldiers, and sailors of the United States 
Army and Navy, and Marine Corps, are automatically 
honorably discharged at the end of their terms of enlist- 
ment. If they remain, they re-enlist. 

An honorable discharge simply means that the party 
has completed an enlistment. 

Members of the State Militia, so far as naturalization 
is concerned, are considered the same as ordinary citizens. 
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HOW A MERCHANT-MARINE SEAMAN 
MAY BECOME A CITIZEN 

A seaman, who is a foreigner, may make an application 
for citizenship after he has served three years on board 
a steamship, or other vessel, sailing imder the United 
States flag. But his application will not be considered 
miless he produces a certificate of good conduct during 
the time he served on shipboard. 
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THE UNITED STATES ARMY 

The United States Anny obtains its men from two 
sources. First, from the graduates of the Military Acad- 
emy at West Point, who enter the Army as Second lieu- 
tenants ; and secondly, from men who enlist, and who begin 
in the ranks. 

The West Point Military Academy is one of the highest- 
grade technical institutions in the world, and only a pro- 
portion of those who enter it are physically or mentally 
able to graduate. 

To enter the Academy it is necessary to receive an 
appointment either from the President of the United 
States or from a Member of Congress. 

This appointment, however, simply permits one to 
present himself for examination. Comparatively few 
appointments are made except after special competitive 
examinations, which are likely to be very severe. It 
becomes necessary, then, for the applicant to pass two 
sets of examinations: first, one for appointment; secondly, 
one for admission. 

Full information in regard to examinations and re- 
quirements may be obtained by writing the Secretary of 
War, at Washington, D. C, or the Commandant of West 
Point Military Academy, at West Point, New York State. 
Do not enclose stamp for reply. 

To enter the United States Army, one must be a citizen 
of the United States, or have declared his intention to 
become one. He must speak, read, and write the English 
language fairly well. He must be between 21 and 25 
years of age, unmarried, of good antecedents and habits, 
and free from bodily defects and diseases. 
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In addition to his pay, which is given in the following 
table, he has what is known as "rations": namely, cloth- 
ing, fuel, and bedding, medicine and medical attendance. 
Should he become incapacitated during his service, or 
be disabled on account of wounds received, or sickness 
brought on while in the Army, he is entitled to a com- 
fortable home during life, at the Soldier's Home, at Wash- 
ington. To provide for this, he is assessed twelve and 
one-half cents per month, which is taken from his regular 
pay while serving in the Army. He is allowed, while in 
service, $160 for clothing during his first three years. 

The United States soldier is under the most severe, 
and yet just, discipline, and is required to drill about two 
hours a day, Saturdays and Sundays excepted. He rises 
at about six o'clock, and directly after breakfast he is 
detailed for either guard or parade duty. He assists in 
cleaning up, or doing other work about the camp or quar- 
ters. He is allowed considerable off time during the day, 
part of which must be used for the cleaning of his arms. 

The private soldier, if ambitious and of fair education, 
may in time be promoted to the position of Corporal, 
which is the lowest non-commissioned office. From that 
he may rise to be a Sergeant, then a First Sergeant, a 
Battalion Sergeant, a Regimental Quartermaster's Ser- 
geant, and Regimental Commissioner's Sergeant, and 
Sergeant Major of the Regiment. 

It is not impossible, theoretically, for a private soldier 
to become a Commissioned Officer, and he may even oc- 
cupy the position of General in command of the entire 
Army; but, in point of fact, his opportimities in this direc- 
tion are very small. Practically all of the Conmiissioned 
Officers of the United States Army are graduates of the 
Military Academy and began as officers. Should there 
not be a sufficient number of graduates to fill the vacan- 
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cies, a private soldier may be Commissioned into the 
position. But this opportimity does not often occur. 
Then, even if he does become a Commissioned Officer, he 
is not considered socially the equal of the West Point 
graduate, and, therefore, his life is not likely to be as 
pleasant, for the great majority of his associates are men 
of higher social position and of academic attainments. 

I certainly hope the reader will not ask me to advise 
him, one way or another, about enlisting in the United 
States Army, if he must enter it as a common soldier. 
It is a question which is very difficult to answer. Every- 
thing depends upon the man himself. Some men are 
far better off in the Army than they are likely to be in 
business, or in any trade. After they become soldiers, 
they can marry with the consent of the proper authorities, 
and maintain homes; but they are never sure of remaining 
in any one place indefinitely. Their pay is certain, and 
they are sure of being provided for for life, if they are 
faithful to their Country. But they do not, as a rule, 
have opportunity for the exercise of" more than ordinary 
ambition. 

Do not be carried away with the pictures of military 
life, which are displayed in glowing colors upon the bill- 
boards, nor allow yom'self to be influenced by representa- 
tions of those who have gained unusual promotion. Life 
is one long struggle at best. Little comes to those who 
do not deserve it, and many deserving success never re- 
ceive their deserts. 

Do not enter the Army until you have talked not only 
with the Recruiting Officer, but with those in the ranks. 
Do not allow yourself to be misled by those who would 
have you join them, and, therefore, may overpaint the 
picture, or by those who are lazy, and who naturally see 
no good or advantage in anything. 
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SALAIOBS PAID 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 

Qeneral $13,500 

Lieutenant-General 11,000 

Major-General 7,600 

Brigadier-General 6,500 

Colonel,* 3,600 

Lieutenant-Colonel,* 3,000 

Major,* 2,600 

Captain,* 2 000 

Regimental-Adjutant, mounted,* 2^000 

" " unmounted,* 1,800 

Regimental-Quartermaster,* 2,000 

Regimental-Conmuflsary,* 2,000 

Battalion and Squadron Adjutant, Engineering, Cavalry, and 

Infantry.* 1,800 

Battalion and Squadron Quartermaster,* 1,600 

First Lieutenant, mounted,* 1,600 

First Lieutenant, unmounted,* 1,600 

Second Lieutenant, mounted,* 1,600 

Second Lieutenant, immounted,* 1,400 

Chaplain,* 1,800 

Cadet, Military Academy 640 

* After five yean' eervioe an increase of 10 per cent; after 10 yean' service 
an increase of 20 per cent; after 15 years' service an increase of 30 per cent; after 
20 years' service an increase of 40 per cent. 

NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 

PBB MONTH 

Electrical Engineer $76 

Head Musician 60 

Battalion Sergeant-Major, — Engineers 36 

Battalion Quartermaster-Sergeant, — Engineers ....'... 36 

Regimental Sergeant-Major, — Infantry, Cavalry 34 

Regimental Quartermaster-Sergeant, — Infantry, Cavalry . . 34 

Senior Sergeant-Major, — Artmery 34 

Battalion and Squad Sergeant-Major, — Infantry, Cavalry . . 26 

Color-Sergeant, — Infantry, Cavalry 26 

Junior Sergeant-Major, — Artillery 26 

Sergeant, first-class, — Signal Corps 46 

Sergeant, — Engineers, Ordnance, Signal Corps 34 

Company Quartermaster-Sergeant, — Engineers 34 

First Sergeant, — Engineers 34 

First Sergeant, — Artillery, Cavalry, Infantry 26 

Corporal, — Engineers, Ordnance, Signal 20 

Cook, — Engineers, Signal 20 

Company Quartermaster-Sergeant, — Artillery, Cavalry, In- 
fantry 18 

Private, First-Class, — Engineers, Ordnance, Signal 17 

Corporal, — Artillery, Cavalry, Infantry 15 

Private, — Artillery, Cavalry, Infantry 13 

Laborers, from 10 to 12 dollars per week; hostlers, from 480 to 600 dol- 
lars per year; teamsters, from 480 to 840 dollars per year. 
Draftsmen, clerks, stenographers, messengers, 1,200 to 2,000 dollars per 
year. 
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The above pay is for first two years; for third, fourth, 
and fifth years, add one dollar a month per year. 

An increase of two dollars per month is paid after five 
years of continuous service, and an additional one dollar 
per month for each five years of continuous service 
thereafter. 

Thirty years' service entitles one to be retired on three- 
quarters pay, with an additional allowance of $9.50 for 
clothes, fuel, food, etc., and transportation and subsistence 
to place of enlistment. 



THE UNITED STATES NAVY 

What I have said about the soldier in the United States 
Army, applies generally to the sailor in the United States 
Navy, except that the soldier is more likely to remain 
within the United States than is the sailor, but neither is 
assured of a permanent, dependable home, and may be 
moved or transferred at any time, at the will of his su- 
periors. 

Unless one is a graduate of the United States Naval 
Academy, at Annapolis, which is to the Navy what the 
West Point Military Academy is to the Army, he must 
enter the Navy as a common sailor or as a workman. 
He enlists for four years, unless he is a minor, in which 
case his enlistment expires when he is 21. Boys under 
the age of 18 cannot enter the Navy without the consent 
of their parents or guardians. The physical and other 
requirements are substantially the same as those required 
for enlistment in the Army. 

Enlisted men may become Petty Officers, or First- 
Grade Petty Officers, and may eventually be Warrant 
Officers. Warrant Officers, after four years' service, may 
take examinations placing them in promotion to become 
Commissioned Officers. But the ordinary sailor is not 
likely to rise above the position of Petty Officer, and he has 
a fair chance of obtaining a Warrant Berth, and possibly 
he may eventually become a Commissioned Officer. 
Theoretically, he has a good opportimity, but practically 
his chance is small. 

Most of the Commissioned Officers in the Navy are 
graduates of the Naval Academy. The social lines are 
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closely drawn, and make it rather uncomfortable for one 
who has earned his way to office without graduating from 
the Academy. 

Graduates of the Naval Academy enter the Navy as 
Commissioned Officers of the lowest grade, and are in 
direct line of promotion. They receive, while at the 
Academy, — and so do students at the Military Academy, 
— a salary or emolument, which is supposed to maintain 
them in comfort, and many of the students are able to 
save a part of the money received. 

Appointments to the Naval Academy are imder the 
same conditions as prevail for admittance to the MiUtary 
Academy. 

The Navy offers an opportimity to see the world, and in 
this respect has an advantage over the Army, for the sol- 
dier, as a rule, is not likely to leave the Coimtry, except 
during war or international trouble; and even then he is 
usually conjBbied to the camps, and it would be dangerous 
for him to attempt to enjoy sight-seeing. 

If one is of a roving disposition, and is not Ukely to 
take kindly to business, and needs to be placed imder 
severe, but just, discipline, enlistment in the Navy 
would be a good thing for him. 

His old age is provided for. 

The following table gives, in condensed form, the sal- 
aries or wages paid in the Navy. 

PBB TBAB 
ACnVB 8HORB 

Admiral $13,600 $13,600 

Rear-Adniiral, first nine 7,600 6,376 

Rear-Admiral, second nine 6,600 4,676 

Brigadier-General-Commandant, Marine Corps . . 6,600 

Captain 3,600 2,975 

Conmiander 3,000 2,660 

lieutenant-Colonel, Marine Corps 3,000 3,000 

lieutenant-Commander 2,600 2,125 

Major, Marine Corps 2,600 2,600 

Lieutenant, Navy 1,800 1,630 

Captain, Marine Corps, Staff 2,000 2,000 
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PBB-nBAB 
AOIIVB SHOBS 

Captain, Marine Ck)rp0, Line $1,800 $1,800 

Lieutenant, Junior, Navy 1,500 1,190 

Ensign 1,400 1,190 

Second Lieutenant, Marine Corpa 1,400 1,400 

Midshipman 600 

Chaplain 2,400 

Professor 2,400 

Constructor 3,200 

Gunner, active 1,200 

Gunner, shore duty 900 

Gunner, on leave or waiting for orders 700 

Mate, active 900 

Mate, shore duty 700 

Mate, on leave or waiting for orders 500 

Electrician 360 to 720 

Warrant machinist 1,200 to 1,250 

Machinist 480 to 840 

Warrant carpenter 1,200 to 1,800 

Carpenter . 360 to 600 

Coppersmith 660 

Boiler maker 780 

Blacksmith 600 

Shipfitter and plumber 480 to 660 

Sailmaker 480 to 1,200 

Painter 360 to 480 

Shipwright 300 

Fireman 360 to 420 

Coal-passer 264 

Cook 300 to 660 

Steward 420 to 600 

Chief-Commissary 720 

Commissary 840 

Mess attendant 192 to 288 

Baker 420 to 620 

Hospital apprentice 240 to 360 

Steward 720 

Chief petty officer 840 

Seaman, first enlistment 168 

Ordinary seaman 228 

Apprentice seaman, 192 

and $1.36 per month increase in pay for reenlistment 
for four years. 
Rations and medical attendance free. Privilege of re- 
tirement after 30 years on three-quarters pay. 
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THE PUBLIC SERVICE 

A member of the Public Service, or a Public Office- 
holder, is one who gives the whole, or part, of his time 
to the work of the United States Government, a State 
Government, or to the Government of any city, town, 
or village. 

Public Service employees are those who work for the 
Government as they would for any commercial house, and 
who depend upon the salary or wages received for their, 
livelihood. 

Practically all employees of the United States Govern- 
ment, and of State and City Governments, are imder 
what is known as the Civil Service. They are appointed 
after passing a satisfactory examination, and cannot be 
removed or discharged except for cause, and, if compe- 
tent, are entitled to promotion by rotation. 

The impression prevails that the Government employee 
has an easy time of it, that he receives the maximum of 
pay for the minimum of labor, that his working hours 
are shorter than are those prescribed by business, and 
that he has what is popularly known as a "snap." 

While it is true that some Government servants render 
little return to their Governmental employers, the ma- 
jority of them work as hard, and have as long hours of 
labor, as do those employed in business or in trade. Take 
the Post-Office Department for example: the work is 
strenuous, and the employees are imder the strictest dis- 
cipUne. 

Would I advise any one to consider a Government job 
in preference to entering a business or trade? My answer 
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would depend upon the condition, and especially upon 
the ambition, of each person advised. If one is methodi- 
cal, and would rather have sure pay, a permanent posi- 
tion with moderate income, with very little opportunity 
to rise beyond a comparatively low level, then the Gov- 
ernment offers him what he is not likely to obtain else- 
where. But if he is ambitious, of more than ordinary 
ability, is wilUng to take his chances with other men, 
and is looking forward to a position really worth while, 
then he would do better to keep away from the Govern- 
ment, and enter some regular business or trade. 

The work of a Government employee is more or less 
routine; he enjoys Uttle variation, and is not usually 
given an opportunity profitably to display any talent, 
save the practice of faithfulness and coiuiiesy. He is, 
to some extent, an automatic part to an automatic ma- 
chine. 

I think that the majority of Government employees, 
who have held their positions for a dozen years or more, 
regret that they entered the Government employ, and that 
the larger part of this majority would resign if they were 
able to obtain positions in other establishments. 

It is true that the Government offers more at the start 
than do most business houses and factories, but the top 
of opportunity is not elevated, and one is not likely to 
receive more than limited compensation at the most. 

The majority of Government offices are not run upon 
business principles. The underclerk may be forced to 
overstrain himself, and to do the bulk of the work, while 
the head of the department may be entirely incompetent, 
and have obtained his position through political intrigue. 

Therefore, a proportion of Government departments do 
not offer their employees the advantage of discipUne or 
of more than indifferent justice. 
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I am here referring to Government positions as a whole, 
and not to any particular kind or class, nor do I specially 
refer to the United States Governmental departments 
which may be conducted in a much more businesslike 
way than are those controlled by States and municipal- 
ities. 

As a matter of information, I give a general table of 
salaries and wages paid to the United States Government 
officials and employees, other than those in the Army and 
Navy, which are treated in other chapters. 

Unless otherwise specified the amounts given represent 
yearly salaries or wages. 

President of the United States, $25,000 additional for 

U^veling expenses $60,000 

Private Secretary to President 6,000 

Assistant Secretaries to President 3,000 

Clerks to President $1,400 to 2,600 

Messengers to President 900 to 1,100 

Doorkeepers to President 1,200 to 1,800 

Members of President's Cabinet: Secretary of State, 

Secretary of War, etc 8,000 

Assistant Secretaries 4,500 

Chief Justice of Supreme Court 13,000 

Supreme Court Justices 12,500 

Messengers 720 to 1,100 

Chiefs of Bureaus 1,600 to 2,500 

Clerks 900 to 1,800 

Ambassadors and Envoys Extraordinary 2,000 to 17,500 

Secretaries of Legations 1,500 to 2,650 

Consuls General 6,000 

Consuls 2,600 to 3,000 

Consular Agents No stated salaries, but fees 

Commercial Agents No stated salaries, but fees 

General Superintendents at National Post-Office . . . 2,000 to 2,760 

Chiefs of Divisions, National Post-Office 2,000 to 3,000 

Post-Office Inspectors 1,200 to 2,600 

Superintendents of Public Buildings, at Post-Office, 

Courthouse, Customhouse, etc 540 to 1,500 

Largest salary received by any Postmaster 8,000 

Smallest amount received by any Postmaster .... 43 cents 

Postmaster of First-Class Office 3,000 to 8,000 

Postmaster of Second-Class Office 2,000 to 2,900 

Postmaster of Third-Class Office 1,000 to 1,900 

The Postmaster of a fourth-class office is not paid a stated salary, but 
receives the entire amount of stamps canceled at his office, up to a cer^ 
tain sum, when he is allowed to retam a proportion of the cancellations, 
and so on until he becomes a Third-Class Postmaster. 
Clerks in the Post-Office, including Railway Mail 
Clerks 600 to 3.000 
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Letter-Carrien at First-Claas Offices, TnnTimiiTn . . . $1»000 

Letter-Carriers at Second-Class Offices, maxinniTn . . 850 

Letter-Carriers begin at a salary less than the maximiiTn salary, but 

reach the maximum salary after a few years of service, and the majority 

of them receive the maximum salary. 

Rural Free Delivery Carriers 600 

National Bank Examiners Fixed fees 

Collector of Customs 326 to 12,000 

Customhouse Inspectors .... 3 to 5 dollars a day (when working) 

Customhouse Clerks 1,000 to 4,700 

Customhouse Appraisers 5,000 

Customhouse packers, openers, deputy-collectors, sur- 
veyors, storekeepers, cashier^, examiners, assayers, 

etc., 2.60 to 5.00 per day 

and 750 to 5,000 per year 

Marine Hospital Surgeon 3,500 

Assistant Surgeon 2,400 

Acting Assistant Surgeon 500 to 1,500 

Superintendent of Lue-Saving Service 2,000 

Keeper of Life-Saving Station 900 

Surfman at Life-Saving Stations 65 per month 

The salaries paid to Army and Navy Officers, and the wages paid sol- 
diers and sailors, are given in the chapters on "The Army" and "The 
Navy/! 



CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 

All employees of the United States Government, other 
than those holding high appointive offices, are required 
to take what is known as a Civil Service Examination be- 
fore they are eUgible to Government positions, and only 
those who successfully pass such examinations are placed 
upon the list to be appointed when a vacancy occiu^. 

If you desire to become an employee of the United 
States Government, write to the United States Civil 
Service Conmiission, Washington, D. C, and state in your 
letter the kind of position you desire. Do not enclose 
stamps for reply. You will receive, by return mail, a 
form of appUcation, which you must carefully fill out, in 
accordance with the printed instructions. Mail this ap- 
plication to the United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C, and you will be immediately notified 
of the thne and place of the next exammation. 

Examinations are held in all of the large cities, and in 
many other places, at stated intervals. 

You will not be allowed to take the examination if you 
are not a citizen of the United States, nor unless you are 
within the age limitations prescribed. You must be, 
further, physically qualified for the service, and must 
not be addicted to the use of intoxicating beverages. 

If you are enUsted in the United States Army or Navy, 
you cannot take a civil service examination without the 
permission of the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the 
Navy. If you have been dismissed from the Public Service 
for misconduct, a year must elapse before you can become 
an appUcant for another position, nor are you permitted 
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to take the examination if you have been guilty of any 
crime or are not of good moral character. 

There are three grades of examinations: — 

The First Grade requires some education. One must 
be proficient in speUing, imderstand the fundamentals of 
arithmetic, including fractions, percentage, interest, dis- 
count, analysis, and simple accounts. The applicant 
must be able to write rapidly and legibly, and must im- 
derstand the EngUsh language sufficiently well for business 
correspondence. 

The Second Grade candidate will be examined in spelling 
and arithmetic, includmg the addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication, and division of whole numbers, and conmion 
and decimal fractions. He must be sufficiently familiar 
with the English language to write a good letter; and his 
penmanship must be legible. 

The applicant for the Third Grade of examination must 
know how to spell, be proficient in the addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and the division of whole nmnbers; 
must know how to write a letter; and his penmanship 
must be legible and rapid. 

Applicants for special positions, besides the knowledge 
required of the foregoing, must show a familiarity with 
what they would be required to do should they be 
appointed. For example: the applicant for position 
as a Government plumber must know something of 
plumbing. 

The apparent, as well as real, attractiveness of Gov- 
ernment positions, has given opportimity for the es- 
tablishment of a number of schools, mostly of the 
correspondence kind, which claim to be in a position to 
be of material assistance to the would-be applicant. 

I am not condenming those schools as a whole, but I 
do not think that many of them can ofifer to the applicant 
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as good opportunity for study as he would be likely to 
receive under the personal direction of a teacher. 

I would advise the applicant to obtain his information 
first hand, and not through a school. He should write 
directly to the United States Civil Service Commission, 
at Washington, D. C, and receive official information. 
If the first reply does not give him what he wants, a 
second request will bring a satisfactory answer. With this 
official information, directly from the Government, in 
hand, the applicant, if competent, or if he has the ability 
to become competent, can readily ascertain whether or 
not he has a sufficient knowledge for the passing of the 
examination. If he has not, I advise him to apply to some 
regular teacher in preference to taking a correspondence 
course. I would specially warn him against the extrava- 
gant statement made by some teachers and schools, who 
claim to have inside information, and who pretend to be 
in a position to render to the applicant unusual aid. 
There is no inside information procurable. 



REGISTRATION FOR VOTING 

Naturalization does not permit any one to vote until 
he has properly registered in the town or city of which 
he is a resident; nor can a natural-bom citizen vote un- 
less he registers. 

In all places, several days are alloted, at stated periods, 
for registration, and notices of the time and place are 
conspicuously displayed on bulletin boards or appear in 
the newspapers. 

It is necessary for the would-be voter to appear per- 
sonally at the place of registration, and then and there 
register. He cannot vote unless he can read and write, 
and will be obliged to prove that he can do both. 

Each local community or State has a right to make 
restrictions for voting, and to require certain qualifica- 
tions, provided they are not at variance with the United 
States law and regulation. 

If you do not see one of the oflGicial notices of registration, 
any town clerk, or city clerk, or other official, or judge, 
or lawyer, or office-holder, and most citizens, can properly 
direct you. 

Government employees, residing in the District of 
Columbia, may hold voting residence in the States from 
whence they came, provided the laws of those States 
permit. Many of the States have made special laws per- 
mitting them to hold residence within the States they 
formerly resided in. It is, however, necessary for those 
persons to return to their respective States at election 
time, if they would vote. 
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OflGicers, soldiers^ and sailors of the United States 
Army and Navy, and Marine Corps, wherever located, 
can claim a legal residence in the State from whence they 
came, providing that the State permits, and most of the 
States do. 
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THE DUTY OF THE FOREIGNER TO 
HIS ADOPTED COUNTRY 

Most emphatically, and without qualification, I main- 
tain that it is the prime and unquestionable duty of every 
immigrant, who intends to reside permanently, or for 
any length of time, in the United States, to become a 
citizen of his adopted country. 

I feel strongly that he has no right to expect the pro- 
tection of the United States, and to enjoy the privileges 
of his new home-land, unless he is willing to become a part 
of the Government under which he is now living, and un- 
less he is willing to bear his share of the responsibility of 
citizenship. 

Even if he intends to return to his native land, after 
several years' residence in the United States, he should, 
I believe, become a citizen of this Country, though he 
may not remain, say, more than a dozen years. 

Thousands, yes, hundreds of thousands, of men of 
intelligence are drawing their living out of the United 
States, and enjoy full privileges, who are not citizens of 
this country. 

This condition is to be deplored. 

One should either become a citizen, or return to his 
native land. 

While, as an alien, he is within the protection of our 
laws, he does not possess the greatest right of all rights, 
— that of being a part of the Government under which 
he works and lives. He can, if he will, at slight expense, 
and with Uttle trouble, be on a par with a natural-bom 
citizen. 
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Many aliens refuse to become citizens through indiffer- 
ence, and are without excuse; and some of them, progres- 
sive along other lines, fail to realize that it is their duty 
to exercise the rights of citizenship, which are freely of- 
fered to all other than the illiterate. 

Then, many do not understand how to become citi- 
zens; do not realize how easy is the process. 

It is the object of this book to give information so 
plainly, so concretely, and in such a simple way, that 
any one of moderate intelligence will have no excuse for 
ignorance of both the requirements and processes neces- 
sary for citizenship. 

A man without a flag is but half a man. 

An alien should be an alien ^o longer than he has to. 

The United States bids him welcome. 

Don't stay out. 

Come in, or go back. 



i 



UNITED STATES HISTORY IN 

MINIATURE 

1492, August 3, Columbus sailed from Palos, Spain. 

1492, October 12, Columbus discovered America. 

1607, May 13, the English made first permanent settlement at James-, 
town, Virginia. 

1609, September 11, Henry Hudson, commanding the "Half Moon," 
sailed into New York Harbor. 

1620, November 11, the "Majrflower," containing the Pilgrims, arrived 
at Provincetown, Massachusetts. 

1620, December 22, the "Majrflower" landed at Plymouth Rock, Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts. 

1690, September 25, the first American newspaper was published at 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

1732, February 22, George Washington, first President of the Republic, 
was bom. 

1743, April 13, Thomas Jefferson was bom. 

1765, March 22, Passage of the Stamp Act. 

1767, March 15, Andrew Jackson was bom. 

1770, March 5, Massacre and riot in the streets of Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

1773, December 16, the famous Boston Tea Party was or^nized. 

1775, April 18, the ride of Paul Revere, warning inhabitants of the 
coming battles of Lexington and Concord, Massachusetts. 

1775, April 19, the battle of Lexington and Concord, Massachusetts. 

1775, May 20, the first Declaration of Independence was signed at 
Mecklenburg, North Carolina. 

1775, June 17 Battle of Bunker Hill, at Charlestown, Massachusetts. 

1776, March 17 the British evacuated Boston. 

1776, June 17, George Washington was appointed Commander-in-Chief 
of the American forces. 

1776, July 4, the Declaration of Independence was formally signed at 
Philadelphia. 

1776, August 27, Battle of Long Island. 

1776, December 26, Battle of Trenton. 

1781, October 19, Comwallis surrendered his army, at Yorktown, Vir- 
ginia. 

1783, January 20, the United States and Great Britain agreed upon a 
cessation of hostilities. 

1783, November 25, New York was evacuated by the British. 

1789, April 30, George Washington was inaugurated first President of 

the United States. 

1790, June 28, Washington, District of Columbia, was made the Capital 

of the United States. 

1791, August 30, Issue of the first United States patent. 

1792, April 2, United States Mint established at Philadelphia, Penn- 

sylvania. 

1793, September 18, Lajdng of the comer stone of the Capitol, at 

Washington, District of Columbia. 

1784, May 8, Congress established the Post-Office Department. 

1796, September 17, President Washington issued his Farewell Address. 
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799, December 14, Death of President Washington. 

807, January 19, Birth of General Robert E. Lee. 

807, August 11, First trial trip of a steamboat, by Robert Fulton, its 

. inventor, on the Hudson River. 
809, February 12, Birth of Abraham Lincoln. 
813, September 10, Perry's victory on Lake 'Erie. 

815, January 8, Battle of New Orleans. 

816, December 13, Establishment, at Boston, Massachusetts, of the 

first Savings Bank in the United States. 
819, May 22, the first steam vessel to cross the Atlantic Ocean sailed 

from Atiftntn, Georgia. " . «— ^ ^C. 
844, May 27, First telegraph message sent by Professor Morse, .the 

inventor of telegraphy. 

846, April 23, Beginning of the Mexican War. 

847, Februaiy 22, Battle of Buena Vista. 

847, September 14, Capture of the City of Mexico by the United 

States Army. 
851, August 27, the Yacht "America" won the international cup race, 

at Cowes, England. 

858, August 16, the Old World and the New World connected by tele- 

graphic cable. 

859, October 18, Capture of John Brown, at Harper's Ferry, Virginia. 

860, December 20, South Carolina seceded from the Union. 

861, April 12, Fort Sumter, South Carolina, bombarded. 

861, April 15, President Lincoln issued his first call for volunteers. 

861, July 21, Battle of Bull Run. 

862, March 9, Fight, in Hampton Roads, Virginia, between the "Mon- 

itor" and the "Merrimac." 
862, April 28, New Orleans evacuated. 
862, June 6, Capture of Memphis, Tennessee. 
862, September 15, General Stonewall Jackson captured Harper's 

Ferry. 

862, September 17, Battle of Antietam. 

863, January 1, President Lincoln issued the Proclamation of Emanci- 

pation. 
863, February 25, Passage of the National Bank Act. 
863, July 1 to 3, Battle of Gettvsburg. 

863, September 19, Battle of Chickamauga. 

864, March 6 to 8, Battle of the Wilderness. 

864, June 19, the Warship "Kearsage" sank the "Alabama." 

864, September 2, General Sherman captured Atlanta, Georgia. 

865, April 9, General Lee surrendered at Appomattox. 

865, April 14, John Wilkes Booth assassinated President Lincoln. 

867, March 30, Treaty for the purchase of Alaska signed. 

869, May 10, Completion of the Union Pacific Railroad. 

871, October 8, Great fire at Chicago. 

881, July 2, Plresident Garfield shot by Charles J. Guiteau. 

886, May 4, Haymarket riot at Chicago. 

889, May 31, Great flood at Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 

893, February 14, the Hawaiian Islands annexed to the United States. 

897, June 14, Venezuela boundary line treaty ratified by Congress. 

898, February 15, United States Battleship "Maine' blown up in 

Havana Harbor. 
898, April 21, Severance of diplomatic relations between Spain and the 

United States. 
898, April 27, Matanzas, Cuba, fired upon by American warships. 
898, May 1, Admiral Dewey destroyed the Spanish Fleet at Manila. 
898, May 6, United States fleet bombarded Santiago, Cuba. 
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1898, May 12, Admiral Sampflon fired upon San Juan, Porto Rioo. 
1898, June 3, Hobson sank the Merrimao in the harbor of Santiago, 

that he might block the channel. 
1898, Jime 22, First landing of the United States troops in Cuba. 
1898, July 3, the Spanish fleet destroyed at Santiago. 
1898, July 16, Santiago surrendered. 
1898, August 13, Manila surrendered. 
1898, November 28, End of the Spanish-American War. 
1901, September 6, President Mcmnley killed by Leon CsolgoU. 

1901, December 16, Hay-Pauncefote Canal Treaty ratified by Congress. 

1902, July 4, Declaration of Peace with Philippine Islands, and amnesty 

granted to all insurgents. 
1904, May 4, the United States took control of the Panama Canal. 



ABSTRACTS OF CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 

(Referring to the United States Government) 

The United States Congress must meet at least once a 
year. 

Congress has sole right to make a Territory into a 
State. 

Every citizen is granted a trial by jury if he appeals 
from the decision of a non-jury court. 

No State can exercise the power vested in Congress 
alone. 

Each State must respect the legal decisions and laws 
of all others. 

Congress cannot pass a law for the punishment of a 
crime which was committed before the law was passed. 
For example: let us suppose that Congress should make a 
law requiring a citizen of one State to take a certificate 
from the Governor of that State before he could become a 
citizen of another State: the new law would apply only 
AFTER it was made; and no one, who had become a citi- 
zen BEFORE the law was passed, would be amenable to it. 

One who commits a felony in one State cannot find 
refuge in another. 

Treaties with foreign powers are made by the President 
and ratified by the Senate. 

The Territories or Possessions have a Delegate in 
Congress, who has the privilege of debate, but not the 
right to vote. 

The Vice-President is ex officio President of the Senate, 
but cannot vote, except in the case of a tie. 

If the President retains a bill longer than ten days after 
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its passage, and while Congress is in session, it becomes a 
law without his signature or approval. 

If the President vetoes any bill passed by Congress it 
cannot become a law except on a two-thirds vote by both 
Houses. 

An oflGicer of the United States Government is not 
allowed any title of nobility, or of honor, without the 
permission of Congress. 

Amendments to the Constitution of the United States 
can be made legal by a two-thirds vote of both Houses of 
Congress, and then must be ratified by not less than 
three-fourths of the States. 

Naturalized citizens are not eligible to the offices of 
President or Vice-President of the United States, but a 
child bom in a foreign land, of American parents, who 
are citizens of the United States at the time of his birth, 
is a native-born legal citizen under the law. 

The United States grants to every State a republican 
form of government, and must protect each of them against 
foreign invasion, and further against domestic trouble, if 
called upon to do so by the State Legislature or by the 
Governor of the State. 



GENERAL BUSINESS LAW, CONDENSED 

The following "Points of Law" may be of use to you. 
When in doubt, consult a good lawyer, but be careful to 
select one of high standing. Your Postmaster, or any 
Judge, or leading banker, would gladly furnish you with 
the name and address of a reliable attorney. Do not 
attempt to interpret law yourself, except in simple cases. 

A note by a minor is not considered good in most States. 

A contract made by a minor, or a limatic, is void. 

Notes obtained by fraud, or signed by an intoxicated 
person, cannot be collected. 

Signatures made by pencil are good in law, but ink 
should be used invariably. 

The maker of a note that is lost or stolen is not released 
from payment, if the amount or consideration can be 
proved. 

Notes do not bear interest unless so stated upon them. 

Time notes are payable only on the day specified upon 
them, with or without what is known as "grace,'' which 
is allowed by some States. 

Demand notes are payable on presentation without 
grace, and bear legal interest, even if interest is not spe- 
cified upon them, after demand has been made. 

The endorser of a demand note is not held indefi- 
nitely. 

A negotiable note must either be made payable to 
bearer, or be properly endorsed by the person to whose 
order it is made. If the endorser wishes to avoid respon- 
sibility, he must write "without recourse" above his 
name. 
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A joint note is one signed by two or more persons, and 
each signer is liable for the whole amount. 

Notes falling due on Sunday, or on a legal holiday, 
may be paid on the day following. 

A note made on Sunday is void, and so is one dated 
ahead of issue, but it may be dated back. 

Contracts made on Sunday cannot be enforced. 

The altering of a note by its holder makes it void. 

A signature made by the typewriter is good, but it is 
subject to proof. 

The acts of one partner bind all of the others, imless 
there is a limited partnership, and the conditions of the 
partnership made known to those with whom business is 
done. 

Principals are responsible for the acts of their agents. 

Ignorance of the law is not accepted as an excuse by 
any Court, but the Court may, at its discretion, be tol- 
erant with those who have imintentiohally done wrong. 

While it is better to write "Value received'' on a note, 
it is good without it. 

No consideration, or paper, or agreement, is good in 
law if it be illegal in its nature. 

The endorser of a note has the right of action against 
all of those whose names were on it when he endorsed it. 

The endorser of a note is exempt from liability if he is 
not served with notice of its dishonor within 24 hours from 
the time it is due. A notice by mail, directed to his office 
or residence, is considered legal, and its miscarriage does 
not affect the party giving notice. 

Checks or drafts should be presented without unrea- 
sonable delay, and should not be held and transferred 
from the receiver to another, although it is legal to do so. 

Written contracts concerning land, and all deeds, must 
be under seal. 
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A check is not legal tender, but is so considered com- 
mercially. 

All checks should be carefully written and the blank 
spaces filled m with the pen. 

Never make a note, or give out a check, without re- 
cording it. 

Never draw up an important paper, or deed, or con- 
tract, without the aid of a reliable lawyer or conveyancer, 
imless you are familiar in the premises. Better pay a good 
attorney his fee, and be sure, than to take chances with 
your ignorance. 

When a definite time is not stated in a lease, the one 
hiring the property is known as "tenant-at-will,'' and 
either party to the agreement can terminate it by giving 
a notice equal to the tune elapsing between periods of 
payment. For example: if one leases a house or tenement 
as tenant-at-will, and pays his rent monthly, either party 
can terminate the agreement by giving a month's notice. 

Unless specified in the lease or agreement, the owner 
pays the taxes. 

A tenant is required by law to leave the premises in the 
same condition that they were in when he entered them, 
subject to reasonable wear and tear. 

Both husband and wife may control all property owned 
by each of them without interference on the part of the 
other, except that in most States neither husband nor wife 
can dispose of real estate without the consent of the other. 

The husband is liable for all reasonable personal debts 
incurred by his wife, for under the law he is obliged to 
support her; but the Courts have held, as a rule, that 
debts incurred by a wife's undue extravagance need not 
be paid by the husband. 

Both husband and wife have equal control of the chil- 
dren. 
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Property which is found becomes the property of the 
finder, unless the real owner is discovered and claims it. 
All finders should advertise what they have found, if it 
is of sufficient value to pay for the advertising, and the 
owner cannot secm-e his property of the finder imtil he 
has paid all reasonable bills for advertising it. If the 
finder of property knows where to find the owner of it, 
he cannot hold it. 

The law requires that every physician or midwife at- 
tending at a birth, or the parent or custodian of the child, 
if no physician or midwife is present, shall report the birth 
within thirty days at the office of the local Board of Health. 

Every physician must report to the local Board of 
Health the existence of any infectious disease. 

A landlord letting premises known to be infected, with- 
out disclosing that fact to the tenant, is liable for damages. 

Infected persons may be forcibly removed and detained 
in a hospital. 

It is against the law for an infected person wilfully to 
expose himself in any public place. 

While vaccination is not compulsory, the Board of 
Health may quarantine any person who refuses to be 
vaccinated. 

Unless an employee is hired for a specified time, he 
may be discharged at any moment, with or without 
reason. But it is usual for both employer and employee 
to give a notice equal to the time between the periods of 
payment. 

Employers are bound to furnish their employees with 
safe and sanitary places to labor in, and employers are 
liable for damages or injuries sustained through acts on 
their part, or when an accident occurs due to their negli- 
gence. 



SOME LEGAL, TECHNICAL, AND 
BUSINESS TERMS 



For the benefit of those not famiUar with legal, tech- 
nical, and business tenns in common usage, and those 
whose environment and work do bring them in contact 
with legal and other technical phraseology, the following 
condensed dictionary of the terms and words used m 
law and business, may be of use. 

I have intentionally omitted many of the terms which 
are not likely to appear in common usage. Should the 
reader not find m this chapter the meaning, or explana- 
tion, of a word or term desired, he should consult any 
authoritative dictionary of the English language, espe- 
cially Webster's Dictionary, the Standard Dictionary, or 
the Century Dictionary, one or all of which can be seen 
at any public Hbrary. 



Abandonment — The relinquish- 
ment of any legal claim or privi- 
lege. 

Abduction. — The taking away of 
wife or child, either by persua- 
sion, or with the exercise of open 
violence. 

Abet. — To assist or encourage an- 
other to commit crime. 

Abettor. — One who encourages or 
assists, other than bsr taking 
part, another to commit an of- 
fense. 

Above Par. — Anything, particu- 
larly stock, which sells for more 
than its face or specified value, 
is said to be "above par." 

Abscond. — To conceal one's self, 
or to move away, to avoid the 
serving of a process paper. 

Acceptance. — Any agreement, in 
writing or orally, to accept any 



act or agreement which is bind- 
ing in law. 

Accessory. — An accessory to any 
crime is one who is a party to 
the act and yet who does not ac- 
tually commit it. 

Accessory-After-the-Fact. — One 
who, with a knowledge of the 
crime, assists in any w&y to con- 
ceal the crime or the crmidnal. 

Accessory-Before-the-Fact. — One 
who facilitates the committing 
of a crime or felony, and yet does 
not himself actually perform the 
act. 

Acknowledgment. — An^ writing 
or declaration which gives one's 
act legal vitality. 

Action. — Any process of law, or 
suit made by any Court of law. 

Ad Inquirendum. — A writ issued 
by a Court commanding that an 
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inquiry be made that relates to 
any hearihg or Coiut proceed- 
ings. 

Adjournment. — Postponing a 
hearing, or Court proceedings, 
or any other action, to another 
day. 

Ad Litem. — A Court has the right 
to appoint a guardian for any 
one needing assistance in a suit 
at law. 

Administrator. — One who takes 
charge of, or settles, the estate 
of the intestate or of the testator. 

Admiralty, Court of. — A Court 
having jurisdiction on matters 
pertaining to marine affairs and 
crimes committed on the high 
seas. 

Adultery. — Sexual intercourse of 
a married person with one of the 
opposite sex other than the one 
married to him or her. 

Affidavit. — Any statement in 
writing, signed, with or without 
seal, under oath before a notary 
pubh'c, justice of the peace, or 
other authorized person. 

Affirm. — In most States, when 
one has conscientious scruples 
against taking an oath, he can 
make a solemn promise before a 
magistrate, or other proper per- 
son, without using a statement 
Uke*'SohelpmeGod.'* 

Agent. — One who acts for an- 
other. The act of the agent 
binds his principal. 

Alias. — Another name, or an as- 
smned name. 

Alibi. — One proves an alibi when 
he shows to the satisfaction of 
the Court that he was in another 
place when the act or crime was 
committed. 

Alien. — A foreigner residing in 
the United States and not nat- 
uralized. 

Alimony. — What is obtained by a 
wife out of her husband's estate 
or income, for her support, 
should she be divorced or sep- 
arated from him. 

Allegiance. — Fidelity to one's 
government. 

Ambassador. — The official of the 
highest rank who represents our 
Country abroad. 



Ancestor. — One from whom a per- 
son is descended, on either the 
father's or mother's side, at any 
distance of time. 

Annuity. — An annuity is a form 
of insurance whereby one is to 
receive a definite sum of money 
periodically for a stated period 
or for life. 

Ante-Nuptial. — An agreement 
made before marriage. 

Appeal. — An appeal may be 
made from any Court decision, 
entitling the loser to a trial by a 
higher Court or to a new trial. 

Appellant. — The person who ap- 
peals from the decision of a 
lower Court to a hi^er one. 

Appraisement — The process by 
which valuation is set upon 
property. 

Apprentice.^ — An apprentice is 
one who is legally bound to an-, 
other for a definite period, pro- 
viding he is not over 21 years of 
age; but no apprenticeijbip can 
interfere with other than his in- 
dustrial rights. 

Arbitration. — Allowing a matter 
to be decided by parties chosen 
by both sides. 

Arraign. — To require a prisoner 
to appear in Court. 

Arrest. — The actual and techni- 
cally forcible seizure of one sup- 
posed to have conmiitted a crime. 

Arson. — The burning of a dwell- 
ing house or any other property, 
one's own or another's. 

Assassination. — The killing by 
surprise or secret assault where 
there is no personal motive. 

Assault. — Any attempt at vio- 
lence upon a person. If the 
blow takes effect, it is legally 
caUed "battery." 

Assets. -;- Property, real or per- 
sonal, in the hands of an execu- 
tor, for the piupose of satisfying 
creditors. 

Assign. — To transfer property to 
persons designated as assignees, 
for the benefit of creditors. 

Assignee. -^ — One to whom prop- 
erty is given to hold for the bene- 
fit of creditors. 

Attachment. — Seizing any prop- 
erty by legal process. 
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Attorney. — One who acts for an- 
other in the transaction of any 
business for him. 

Attorney at Law. — A member of 
the Bar qualified to appear in 
Court on either side. 

Award. — The result of the judg- 
ment of arbitrators. An arbi- 
trator is one agreed upon by 
both parties to decide a differ- 
ence. 

Bail. — When one is arrested for a 
crime, other than a capital 
crime, he may be kept out of 
jail by giving what is known as 
bail. The Court designates the 
amoimt. This must be paid to 
the Court in cash, or responsible 
persons, acceptable to the Court, 
must agree to pay that sum to 
the Court if the person accused 
does not appear at his trial. 

Bailiff. — The name usuidly ap- 
plied to a sheriff's officer. 

Bankrupt. — When one is unable 
to pay his bills, he may petition 
himself into bankruptcy, or this 
ma^ be done by ms creditors. 
This action prevents the seizure 
of his property by an individual 
creditor. 

Bar. — Lawyers, or attomeys-at- 
law, licensed to practise before 
the Courts, are known as "mem- 
bers of the bar." 

Bastard. — An illegitimate child, 
bom of parents not legally mar- 
ried; but in most of the States a 
bastard becomes a legitimate 
child if the parents marry at any 
future time. 

Battery. — An unlawful action or 
violence upon another. An as- 
sault may be made without 
battery, but assault always ac- 
companies battery. 

Bear. — One who attempts to 
lower the value of a stock or 
stocks. 

Bequeath. — To give, by will or 
other testament, personal prop- 
erty. 

Bigamy. — Marrying a second 
time during the life of husband 
or wife, if not divorced. 

Bill. — The writing or declaration 
presenting some wrong which 
the complainant alleges he has 



suffered. A "bill" presented 
before a Legislative body is a 
written or printed document 
containing a proposed law. 

Bill of Sale. — A signed paper as- 
signing and transferring goods 
from one owner to another. 

Bond. — A writing under seal, by 
which^ a person binds himself, 
his heirs, nis executors, and ad- 
ministrators, either to pay some 
«>ecified sum or to perform some 
definito act. If he does not do 
as agreed, he forfeits the bond. 
A certificate of the ownership of 
a specified portion of the capital 
debt of a Government, State, 
city, town, or corporation, which 
the debtor agrees to pay at a 
prescribed time. 

Bonus. -J— Something extra, or an 
addition, to a regular price. 

Borough. — A town; a form of 
town government. 

Breach of the Peace. — Any act 
which interferes with the public 
peace or repose. 

Breach of Promise. — Breaking 
off an engagement to be married 
without the consent of the other 
party. 

Bribery. — Giving or receiving 
anything for doing wrong. 

Building or Mechanics' Lien. — If 
a contractor or builder of a 
house or other building, or a ves- 
sel, does not pay the wages of 
those who worked upon it, the 
workmen may place a lien upon 
it, and the property may be sold 
to satisfy their claims, except 
that such action must be taken 
within a limited time. 

Bull. — One who attempts to force 
up the price of stocks. 

Burglary. — Forcibly breaking or 
entering a place belonging to an- 
other with the intent of commit- 
ting a felony. Accomplishment 
of purpose is not necessary for 
one to commit burglary. 

By-Law. — A rule made by a cor- 
poration or other body for its 
own government. 

Capias. — The process requiring 
an officer to take the body of the 
person named in it, and deliver 
such person to the Court. 
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Charter. — A grant or privilege. 
Usually granted by a Grovem- 
ment to corporations. Cities re- 
ceive ch£u*ters from the State 
they are in. 

Chattel. — Any kind of property, 
except real estate. 

Chattel Mortgage. — A mortgage 
on property other than real ear 
tate. It should be registered. 

Civil. — Pertaining to a State or 
City. 

Civil Action. — Action at law 
against another who has not 
committed a crime. 

Civil Death. — One can be legally 
dead without physically dying, 
if, by law, he is cut off from the 
privileges of society. 

Civil Law. — Generally defined, 
the law or ordinance of a city or 
town. 

C. O. D. — Collect on delivery. 

Codicil. — A supplement or addi- 
tion to a will. 

Collateral Security. — Any article 
or transferable property which 
is given as a guaranty that pay- 
ment or promise will be met. 

Collusion. — An agreement made 
between two persons to the 
wrongful detriment of others. 

Commercial Paper. — A business 
term for a negotiable note. 

Common Carrier. — One who, for 
pay, transports goods from one 
place to another, and who is lia- 
ble for all loss and injury to the 
goods, if such loss or injury oc- 
curs through his carelessness or 
for reasons within his control. 

Common Law. — A law, which, by 
usage, is accepted by the public, 
and yet is not upon the statute 
books. 

Common Stock. — The ordinary 
shares in a corporation. Where 
there is preferred stock, divi- 
dends cannot be paid upon com- 
mon stock until the dividends 
upon the preferred stock have 
been paid. 

Consign. — To send goods to an- 
other io be sold by him, or to be 
paid for by him after he sells 
them. 

Consignee. — One who receives 
goods for sale or for superinten- 



dence, but who does not actually 
buy them. 

Condgnment — The act of ddiv- 
ering goods to another. 

Consignor. — One who delivers 
goods to a consignee. 

Constable. — An officer who has 
the legal right to execute the 
warrants of the Court, and to 
make arrest under certain con- 
ditions. 

Consul. — An official appointed 
by the Government, who, resid- 
ing abroad, looks after the in- 
terests of citizens of the United 
States who are in the place 
where he is stationed. 

Contempt. — Refusal to obey the 
rules or^ orders of the Court or 
Le^slative Body, or any action 
which insults either of them. 

Contract. — An agreement be- 
tween two or more persons, 
involving leesil rights and lia- 
bilities. (See another page.) 

Conveyance. — A written docu- 
ment transferring any kind of 
property from is owner to an- 
other. 

Convict. — One who is proved 
guilty of a crime and is impris- 
oned. 

Co-partnership or Partnership. — 
Two or more persons jointly in 
business. 

Copyright. — The author, or 
publisher, of a book, article, 
paper, magazine, photograph, 
picture, or ansrthing else which 
may be placed upon paper, may 
obtain from the United States 
Government, a copvright giving 
him exclusive rignts to issue 
such article for a specified time. 

Coroner. — An officer whose duty 
it is to investigate the cause of 
any sudden or violent death, 
other than that by disease. 

Corporation. — A company doing 
business with its ownership 
vested in those who hold its 
stock. 

Coupon. — An interest certificate 
attached to a bond, which should 
be detached on the date given 
upon it, and presented for the 
interest due. 

Court. — The term ** court" refers. 
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first, to the presiding Judge or 
Justicet and, secondly, to the 
court room or place where the 
Judge sits 

Covenant. — An agreement be- 
tween two or more persons, in 
writing and under seal, to do or 
not to do some act. 

Crime. — A crime is an act by one 
presumably sane and responsi- 
ble, in violation of any law, and 
punishable by law. While the 



<*«^ »» 



terms *'crime'* and '"sm" are 
Sjmonymous, "sin'' applies only 
to the breaking of the moral 
code, and is not punishable by 
human law. No act can be 

i'udged a crime, no' matter how 
leinous it mav be, unless it is 
recognized by mw; and it cannot 
be punished by law, unless a 
penalty for its punishment is 
fixed by law. 

Cross Examination. — The ques- 
tioning of the witness by the 
lawyers on the other side. 

Culprit. — A criminal. 

Cttrb.^ — A market for the sale of 
unlisted stocks. Keep away 
from it. 

Currency. — Money in use. 

Days of Grace. — In some States 
a note cannot be collected until 
three days after it is due. 

Debenture Bonds. — Bonds which 
are not secured by property. 

Debtor. — One who owes another. 

Declaration. — An expression in 
writing, or verbally, which the 
plaintiff presents as his reason 
for complaint. The written or 
spoken statement of an inten- 
tion. 

Decree. — The decision given by 
a Court of Ek^uity. 

Deed. — A bill of sale of real es- 
tate, which must be signed, 
sealed, witnessed, and delivered. 

Default. — When one is summoned 
to appear in Court, and does not, 
he is in default; failing to do 
what one has agreed to do. 

Defaulter. — One who does not 
perform an act required to be 
done; 

Defendant. — One who is sued. 
In all Court trials, the party 
against whom action is brought 



is called the "defendant." The 
opposing party is known as the 
"pladntiflf." 

Defense. — The presentation of 
his side of the case by the de- 
fendant. 

Demise. — The transfer of an Es- 
tate by law or will. 

Demurrer. — The postponement 
of the judgment of the Court on 
the question. 

Deponent. — One who makes a 
statement or deposition imder 
oath, or gives written testimony 
to be used as evidence in Court. 

Deposition. — Testimony written 
out before some competent au- 
thority. 

Deputy. — One who is appointed 
to act for another. 

Derelict. — Something volimtar- 
ily abandoned or forsaken. 

Disclaimer. — Denial of a claim, 
title, etc. 

Disfranchise. — To take away 
one's privileges. 

Dispossession. — Depriving the 
former owner of his possessions 
by process of law. 

Dissolve. — To annul or rescind. 

Dividend. — A portion of the prof- 
its allotted to stockholders. 

Divorce. — The annulment of 
marriage. There are various 
kinds of divorce, some allowing 
only one of the parties to re- 
marry or not to marry within a 
specified time. Separation does 
not give the right to re-marry. 

Domain. — Ownership of land. , 

Domicile. — A residence which 
one presumably intends to re- 
main in for an unlimited time. 

Dower. — Refers especially to 
what a woman brings to her hus- 
band in marriage. 

Draft. — A bill of exchange used 
for the transfer of money. 

Duress. ^ — State of compulsion or 
necessity in which a person is in- 
fluenced, whether by the unlaw- 
ful restraint of his liberty or by 
actual or threatened physical 
violence, to incur a civil liability 
or to commit an offense. 

Duty. — A tax on goods imported 
or exported. 

Embezzlement. — Appropriating 
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anything which has been in- 
trusted to you. It is unlike 
theft, because theft is the unlaw- 
ful taking of the property of an- 
other which was not placed in 
his possession voluntarily by the 
owner. 

Enact. — To establish by law. 

Endorse. — To write one's name 
on the back of a check, note, or 
draft. 

Entail. — Refers to estates; to set- 
tle or fix inalienably in a person, 
or on his descendants; to bestow 
as a heritage. 

Equity. — Justice, fairness, the 
right regard or consideration to 
right or claim. 

Error, Writ of. — A request to cor- 
rect some alleged error in Court 
proceedings. 

Escrow. — Any bond, or certifi- 
cate of stock held by one who 
does not possess ownership, and 
who is supposed to use it as di- 
rected by its owner, is said to be 
held "in escrow." 

Estate. — Lands or other property. 

Eviction. — Removing one from 
the occupation of land or build- 
ing by process of law. 

Exception. — An attorney on 
either side may make objection 
to any evidence presented, or to 
any decision of the Judge, which 
he may present to another 
Court, should the case be ap- 
pealed. 

Execution. — The legal process of 
carrying into effect or to com- 
pletion of anything, as the exe- 
cution of a will, deed, or other 
paper. The act of punishment 
by death for a capital crime. 

Executor and Executrix. — The 
person designated in a will to 
manage and dispose of an estate. 

Exemption. — Freedom from the 
paying of duties or taxes, or 
from service on juries, or to 
serve in the Army or Navy. 

Ex-Officio. — The holding of an 
office, or the right to act, given 
one by virtue of the position he 
holds. 

Exports. — Goods carried out of 
the country in which they were 
made or grown. 



BztortioxL — Demandinp; or ob- 
taining anything which is not 
legally due. 

Extradition. — The delivering up 
of one charged with crime by 
some State or Country to which 

he fiftn fl An 

Federal. — Refers to the United 
States Government. 

Fee Simple. — Property or com- 
pensation which is held without 
condition or limit. 

Felony. — A heinous or very seri- 
ous crime, punishable by long 
imprisonment. 

Fine. — The penalty imposed by 
the Court for an offense com- 
mitted. 

F. O. B. — Free on board. For 
example: if goods are to be 
transported without charge for 
moving from the factory or 
storehouse to, say, a wharf, they 
are billed "F. O. B.. Wharf." 

Foreclosure. — Depriving a mort- 
gagor of any further opporf^in- 
ity of redeeming the property 
wnich he has mortgaged. A 
foreclosure cannot occur except 
by process of law. The proper^ 
mortgaged has to be advertised 
for a specified length of time and 
then sold at public auction by a 
licensed auctioneer, who, legally 
and officially, declares the prop- 
erty sold to the highest bidder. 
From the amoimt received, must 
be deducted the costs of the 
sale or foreclosure, then the 
one holding the mortgage re- 
ceives the balance up to the 
amoimt due him. Any remain- 
ing balance goes to the mort- 
gagor. 

Forgery. — Counterfeiting the sig- 
nature of another with intent to 
defraud; altering any record or 
any instrument in writing to the 
injury of another's right. 

Franchise. — A privilege granted 
by a government. 

Fraud. — An intentional perver- 
sion of the truth. 

Freehold. — Land and dwellings 
held in fee simple, or during the 
life of the party interested. 

Fugitive from Justice. — One who 
flees or escapes from the place 
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where he commftted a orime^ 
and locates elsewhere. 

Grand Jury. — A jury to which 
bills of indictment are first re- 
ferred. If this jury believes that 
a party is guilty, he must be 
tried in Court. 

Grant. — The transfer of property 
by deed or other instrument of 
writing, usually applied to con- 
veyances made by the Govern- 
ment. 

Guaran^. — Any agreement 
made by the principal, or by an- 
other, engaging that a specified 
thing will be done, or afi&rming 
that a statement or representa- 
tion is true. 

Habeas Corpus. — A writ issued 
by a Goiurt which brings the 
party confined in any jail or 
prison before a Court or Judge. 

H&. — One who is by birth en- 
tilJed to any property at the de- 
cease of its owner. 

Heir Apparent. — A presumptive 
heir; one who may inherit the 
property of another unless such 
property is by will given to 
others. 

Heir-at-Law. — One who inherits 
all of an intestate estate. 

Heiress. — Same as heir, but hav- 
ing r^erence to women. 

Heir Presumptive. — One who 
would be heir to a proprety if 
his ancestor died immediately, 
but who would not inherit the 
estate i^ould a nearer relative 
be bom. 

High Seas. — That part of the 
ocean, distant from land, that is 
not under the control of any 
Nation. 

Highway. — A street or public 
road, or waterway, not owned 
by a private individual or cor- 
poration. 

Homestead. — The residence or 
duelling place of its owner and 
aiky property contiguous to it. 

Hwnicide. — Taking the life of a 
human being. ^ There are three 
kinds of homicide. Jttstifidble 
homicide,^ caused by unavoid- 
able conditions or by necessity. 
Excusable homicide, causing the 
death of another by accident or 



b^ a mistake. PeUmiotu homi- 
oidei where murder is committed 
without excuse. 

Idiot. — One born with little or no 
understanding or intelligence, 
and, therefore, presumably un- 
able to take care of himself. 
The term "idiot" does not ap- 
ply to insanity where one is of 
danger to the community. Idi- 
ots are, as a rule, allowed to be 
at large, and are not usually con- 
fined^ 

Impeach. — To bring to trial on 
the charge of misbehavior an of- 
ficer of the Government who is 
supposed to have committed a 
cnme against his Country. 

Incendiary. — One who sets fire to 
a building. 

Incumbrance. — A claim or lien 
upon an estate or other property. 

Indemnity. — Freedom from dam- 
ages or loss. 

Indictment. — The formal and 
written charge made by a Court, 
or by a grand jury, against one 
who is alleged to have committed 
a crime. 

Indorse or Indorser. — The writ- 
ing of one's name upon the back 



of a check, note, or similar pa- 

Eer, makes the one doing so lia- 
le for the amount specified. 



unless the signer of it meets his 
obligation. One can, however, 
be exempt from respoi^sibility if 
he writes above his name 
"Without recourse." 

Injunction. — A paper or writ 
granted by a Court of Equity, 
restraining a party from doing 
some specified act. ^ 

Inquest. — Judicial inquiry; of- 
ficial examination before a jury. 

Insolvent. — Unable to pay one's 
debts. 

Instrument. — Any legal paper, 
acceptable to the parties inter- 
ested, and expressing a legal 
agreement. 

International Law. — Refers to re- 
lations between Nations. 

Intestate. — A person is intestate 
when he d'es without making a 
wiU. 

Inventory. — A schedule or list of 
property of any kind. 
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iMue. — Children legally begotten 
by married people. 

Judgment. — The sentence or de- 
cision of the Court. 

Judiciary. — Pertaining to Courts 
or legal tribunals. 

Jurisdiction. — The power vested 
in any individual or Court. 

Jurisprudence. — A knowledge of 
the laws, or ability to interpret 
and apply them. 

Jury. — A selected niunber of 
men, usually 12, who sit in 
Court or at a hearing, and who, 
under oath, declare that they 
will decide the question on its 
merits. 

Jury of Inquest. — Commonly 
known as a Coroner's Jury, and 
summoned in case of sudden, vio- 
lent, or mysterious death. 

Justice of the Peace. — A judicial 
officer ; a subordinate magistrate ; 
one who can officially administer 
an oath or receive a sworn state- 
ment; a legal officer for attesting 
to the genuineness of the signa- 
ture on a deed or other impor- 
tant paper. 

Larceny. — The obtaining of per- 
sonal goods from another by 
fraud or by theft. There are 
two kinds of larceny, — ^and 
and petit, the former ref emng to 
property of considerable value. 

Law. — Any rule or regulation 
placed upon the statute books of 
the National Government, the 
State, or other competent body. 

Lease. — An agreement made be- 
tween the owner of property and 
one who is to use it, in which 
conditions, length of time, and 
compensation are specified. 

Leasehold. — Property held by 
lease or conveyance, but not 
sold. 

Legacy. — A bequest or gift given 
by the testator to another. 

Legal ^ Tender. — Anything, es- 
pecially money, which may be 
used for the payment of debts. 

Lessor and Lessee. — The lessor 
is the one who grants a lease. 
The lessee is one to whom a 
lease has been granted. 

Levy. — The seizure of property 
to satisfy the judgment of the 



Court or to secure collection of 
taxes. 

Libel. — Any untrue written state- 
ment against another to his in- 
t'ury may be considered as a 
ibel. 

License. — Legal permission to 
periorm certain acts or to sell 
goods. 

Lien. — A claim upon real or per- 
sonal property made by a credi- 
tor, which property is held until 
the money owed is paid or tiie 
Court grants a release. 

Life Estates. — Property to be 
held during the life of its pos- 
sessor. 

Liquidate. — To settle or pay off. 

Lunatic. — One who has lost tibe 
use of his reason. He cannot 
make a contract or agreement. 

Malicious Prosecution. — Prose- 
cution or arrest of a party by 
either civil or criminal proceed- 
ings, and yet without probable 
cause. 

Mandamus. — A paper or writ is- 
sued by the Court, and directed 
to some lower tribunal, or to 
some corporation or official au- 
thority, commanding the per- 
formance of a specified act. 

Manslaughter. — The killing of a 
human being without premedi- 
tation. Manslaughter is dis- 
tinct from miu'der in the first 
degree, in that the one doing the 
kilUng did not intend to kill un- 
til the moment of his action. 

Margin. — When a stock is pur- 
chased by the payment of a part 
of its price, the balance to be 
paid later, it is said to be bought 
or held '*on margin." 

Maturity. — The time when a note 
is due. 

Merger. — The process by which 
one estate or property is taken 
in or destroyed by another. 

Mint. — The place where gold, 
silver, and other pieces of me- 
tallic money are coined. 

Misdemeanor. — Misdemeanor 
against the State is offense 
against the State laws, pimish- 
able by fine,^ imprisonment, or 
by death. Misdemeanor against 
the city is a violation of the city 
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ordinanoes, usually puniBhable 
by fine. 

Money. — Ck>ins or bills issued by 
a Government. 

Mortgage. — A mortgage is a bill 
of sale from the party owning 
the property to another. The 
party giving the mortgage is 
called the mortgagor; the party 
receiving it, the mortgagee. But 
it is a temporary bill of sale, the 
mortga|;or being allowed to re- 
ceive his property back at the 
expiration of the mortgage, pro- 
viding he P^s the principal and 
interest. While the mortgage is 
in force, he cannot sell the prop- 
erty except subject to the mort- 

! gage, nor can he make extensive 
alterations or remove the pro- 
perty without the consent of 
the mortgagee. All mortgages 
should be registered. 

Municipality. — Usually applies to 
a city. 

Murder. — The premeditated or 
purposed killing of a hiunan be- 
mg by a person presumably sane. 
Punishment by death is practiced 
in most States, where one com- 
mits murder of the first degree, 
in which case there must be am- 
ple proof of intent or premedita- 
tion. 

Mutiny. — To revolt against some 
legal authority; usually applied 
to a crew of a vessel who refuses 
to obey orders. 

naturalization. — The act or pro- 
cess by which an alien or for- 
eigner becomes a citizen of his 
adfopted Coimtry. 

Fegonable. — That which may be 
sold or transferred. 

Fot. — Face value; subject to no 
discoimt. 

HoUe Prosequi. — To decline or 
fail to prosecute; to allow to be 
dropped; a legal or Court term. 

Notary Public. — One who has a 
legiJ right to attest and certify 
deeds and other papers under his 
official seal. 

Note. — A written obligation to 
pay a specified sum. 

Oath. — A statement made before 
a Court, a notary public, a jus- 
tice of the peace, or other au- 



thorized person, in which one 
swears that one's statements are 
true, **So help me God." 

Oath of Allegiance. — It is neces- 
sary for every alien to take the 
oath of allegiance before he be- 
comes a citizen of the United 
States. 

Option. — An agreement whereby 
one may purchase or obtain a 
certain thmg within a stated or 
agreed time. 

Ordinance. — A law or statute. 
The term is usually applied to a 
law made by a city or town. 

Outlawed. ^ — Deprived of legal 
force; said of a debt, or other ob- 
ligation, after a legal period has 
passed. 

Par. — Face value; the specified 
value of a stock or other certifi- 
cate of ownership. 

Partnership. — An agreement to 
do business, or to work, to- 
gether, between two or more 
persons. (See another page.) 

Patent. — The right given by the 
United States Government to 
the inventor to use make, use, 
and sell what he has invented or 
discovered, for a specified time, 
and during that time no other 
can make, use, or sell it without 
his consent. 

Pawnbroker. — One who loans 
money on goods, which he holds 
as security. 

Penal Code. — Laws made for the 
punishment of crime. 

Perjury. — The intentional mak- 
ing of a false statement under 
oath before a Court or official. 

Piracy. — The crime of robbing on 
the high seas. 

Plaintiff. — One who brings suit 
against another. 

Plea. — The answer made by the 
defendant to the plaintiff's 
charges. 

Pool. — Stock or money contrib- 
uted by a nmnber of men, work- 
ing together, to control the price. 

Precept. — A written command by 
the Court that a person or re- 
cord be brought before it. 

Preferred Stock. — Shares of a 
company or corporation upon 
which interest or dividends 
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must be paid before anything ia 
given to the holders of the com- 
mon or ordinary stock. 

Premium. — What is paid above 
face value. 

Presumptive Heir. — One who 
would naturally inherit an es- 
tate if his ancestor dies without 
making a will. 

Prima Fade Evidence. — Self-evi- 
dent truth or evidence accepted, 
unless rebutted or contradicted. 

Principal. — A sum loaned upon 
which interest is to be paid. 

Probate. — All wills, before effec- 
tive, must be presented to the 
Probate Court and by that 
Court considered legal. 

Process. — The course of proceed- 
ings in a case before a Court. 

Prosecution. — The carrying on 
of a suit in Court to obtain 
some right or redress,^ or to pim- 
ish some wrong or crime. 

Proxy. — One who has authority 
to act for another in his absence. 

Quash. — To do away with, to 
make void, to annul. 

Rape. — Sexual connection with a 
person of the opposite sex against 
the will of such person; or with a 
chUd under the *^ age of consent," 
which age varies according to 
State law. 

Real Estate. — Land, and the 
buildings upon it. 

Receipt. — A written paper ac- 
knowledging the delivery of 
goods or the payment of money. 

Registered. — Applies to wills, 
deeds, and other papers, and 
bonds which have been recorded 
or registered at a place for that 
purpose. 

Release. — An agreement to free 
another from an obligation. 

Rent. — What is paid for the use 
of any property; usually applies 
to land and buildings, including 
houses. 

Replevin. — Goods or chattels, de- 
livered or sold, but not paid for, 
may be recovered by decision of 
the Court under a writ of re- 
plevin. 

Reprieve. — To suspend the carry- 
ing out or execution of a sen- 
tence. 



Residuary Clause. — That part of 
the testator's will in which the 
residue of the estate is disposed 
of. For example: the maker of 
the will gives specified property 
to specified persons, and leaves 
the balance, or remainder, of his 
estate, whatever it may be, to 
other persons or institutions. 

Revenue. — Money received from 
a tax. 

Riot. — Forcible or violent acts by 
two or more persons in defiance 
of law. 

Robbery. — The taking of money 
or goods by force, or without the 
knowledge of the owner. 

Seal. — Any engraved or other 
piece of paper placed after the 
signature. 

Search Warrant. — A i)aper issued 
by the Court authorizmg an of- 
ficer to search houses or other 
places for goods alleged to have 
been stolen or concealed. 

Shipment or Shipping. — The act 
of sending goods. 

Signature. — One's name written 
by one's self. 

Slander. — The saying of any- 
thing to the injury of another. 
Libel is slander in writing or 
printing. 

Statutes. — The written laws of a 
Coimtry or State. 

Stock. — A share in a company or 
corporation. The ownership of 
a company or corporation is 
vested m its stockholders. 

Summons. — The legal demand of 
a Court ordering one to appear 
in Court. 

SubpGsna. — A paper issued by 
a Court requiring the presence 
of a person in Court as a wit- 
ness. 

Surety. — A person who legally 
binds himseiJF for the appearance 
or act of another. 

Syndicate. — Any number of per- 
sons who unite for a purpose, 
usually to conduct a large busi- 
ness enterprise or to control the 
output or prices. 

TarifiF. — Duties on imports and 
exports. 

Tenant. — One who holds or occu- 
pies land or buildings under 
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lease, and by the payment of 
rent. 

Tenure. — The act or risht of 
holding property, especiiJly real 
estate. 

Testament. — A will, or document 
of bequest. 

Testator. — One who makes or 
leaves a will. 

Tort. — A civil wrong or injury; a 
wrongful act, but not involving 
a breach of contract. 

Treason. — Treason against the 
United States consists only in 
levying war against it, or in ad- 
hering to its enemies, giving 
them aid and comfort. No per- 
son shall be convicted of treason 
unless on the testimony of two 
witnesses to the same overt act, 
or on a confession in open Court. 

Trespass. — Going upon, or re- 
maining upon, the premises of 
another. 

Tribunal. — A Court or body be- 
fore which a matter is brought 
for settlement. 

Trustee. — One who holds money 
or other property for another. 

Underwriter. — An insurer. 

Usury. — Taking or demanding 
more interest than is allowed by 
law. 



Value Received. — These words 
should appear on all notes. 

Verdict. — The decision of a jury. 

Voucher. — A receipt or discharge. 

Waiver. — Volimtary releasing of a 
right, claim, or privilege. 

Warrant. — A wnt or paper au- 
thorizing and commanding an 
officer to arrest one charged with 
crime or other offense. 

Will. — The legal declaration of a 
person's mind or wishes as to the 
manner in which he would have 
his property or estate disposed 
of after his death. (See another 



P 
ft 



age.) 



Without Recourse. — Written on 
the back of a note or check re- 
leases the writer from responsi- 
bility. 

Witness. — In all Courts, those 
who give evidence are known as 
witnesses, and what they say is 
said "under oath." If it is 
proved that they have given 
false evidence, they are subject 
to the penalty for perjury. 

Writ. — A written instrument, is- 
sued under seal by proper au- 
thority, conmiandmg the doing 
or undoing of some act by the 
person to whom it is addressed. 
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CONTRACTS AND OTHER LEGAL 

PAPERS 

A contract is a written, or verbal, agreement Between 
two persons, or several persons, to do a specified act or 
thing. It is not binding unless accepted by both parties, 
and unless a consideration is specifically expressed or im- 
plied. 

A contract with a minor is not usually binding, and 
one made with a lunatic or idiot does not hold in law. 

The term "consideration" is, technically speaking, a 
part of a contract, and in every case it must be specified 
or implied. 

An agreement to do an impossible act cannot be en- 
forced. 

A moral obligation, except between a parent and 
minor child, does not hold in law. 

Any agreement or contract of a fraudulent nature can- 
not be enforced. 

Never sign or agree to a contract without retaining a 
copy of it, which should be signed by both parties. 

PARTNERSHIP 

A partnership is a verbal or written agreement or con- 
tract between two or more competent persons, joining to- 
gether their money, goods, or labor, or any or all of them, 
with the imderstanding that this association is for mutual 
profit, or for carrying on anything mutually. It should 
be in writing, but a partnership may exist without a 
written agreement, in which latter case it would be 
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necessary for the parties interested to prove the agree- 
ment, should any dissension arise. 

The act of one partner binds all of the rest, and usually 
the debts of one partner must be paid by the other part- 
ners, unless the partnership agreement specifies other- 
wise, and such condition is known to the creditors. To 
avoid this UabiUty, many concerns, even small ones, in- 
corporate, in which case the act of an official only binds 
the corporation. 

WILLS 

While no particular form of will is required, and while 
a will holds if expressed clearly, I would not advise the 
making or framing of a will except by one familiar with 
it. Wills must be witnessed by several persons, and each 
must sign his name as a witness in the presence of all 
the others. 

LEGAL PAPERS 

There is not room in this book to give the numerous 
legal forms representing conveyances, bills of sale, and 
other agreements. Nor do I think it is advisable to do 
so, because the layman, as he runs, is not Ukely to draw 
a paper which will hold in law. It is better to consult a 
lawyer, for any good lawyer, although he may not be an 
expert, is likely to draw up a strong legal form. The 
reader should avoid all lawyers, and other legal advisers, 
who are not regular members of the Bar, an association 
which is recognized by the Courts. 

Unless you are sure of the integrity of a lawyer, con- 
sult the officer of some good bank, or Judge of the Court, 
for these men will probably reconmiend reliable persons. 
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FORMS OF PROMISSORY NOTES 

The following forms of notes are standard and legal. 
There are slight variations, but these need not be con- 
sidered. 

Names written into notes, or signed to notes, should be 
in full, although the middle name need not be given. 
Do not write your name "G. T. Smith," or "Geo. T. 
Smith," but have it "George T. Smith." 

Notes should be plainly written, and the address, un- 
less it is well known, attached to the note, to be written 
on a separate piece of paper. 

Unless the place of payment is specified, as "payable 
at 100 Dover Street," or "at 100 Dover Street," or "pay- 
able at First National Bank," or "at First National 
Bank," it must be presented at the office or residence of 
the party signing it. 

If you hold a note, and do not desire to have it pro- 
tested, write "no protest" on a separate piece of paper 
and attach it to the note. 

K a note is protested, the receiver of it must pay the 
protest fees, which he may collect pf the maker of the 
note. 

FORM OF NOTE PAYABLE ON DEMAND 

$100.— Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 1, 1913. 

On demand, I promise to pay to John Smith, or 
bearer. One Hundred Dollars. Value received. 

William W. Williams. 
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FORM OF NOTE NEGOTIABLE WITHOUT INDORSEMENT 

$100 — New York City, Jan. 1, 1913. 

Thirty days after date, I promise to pay to John 
Smith, or bearer. One Hmidred Dollars, at the First 
National Bank in New York City, for value received. 

William W. Williams. 



FORM OF NOTE NEGOTIABLE ONLY BY INDORSEMENT 

$100.— Boston, Mass., Jan. 2, 1913. 

Sixty dayB after date, I promise to pay to John 
Smith, or order. One Hulidred Dollars. Value received. 

William W. Williams. 

FORM OF NOTE NOT NEGOTIABLE 

$100.— St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 3, 1913. 

Ninety days after date, I promise to pay to John 
Smith, One Hundred Dollars. Value received. 

WiLLLAii W. Williams. 

FORM OF NOTE BEARING INTEREST 

$100.— Chicago, 111., Jan. 3, 1913. 

Four months after date, I promise to pay to John 
Smith, or order. One Hundred Dollars, with interest. 
Value received. 

William W. Willlaiis. 

FORM OF NOTE PAYABLE AT A BANK OR OTHER DESIG- 
NATED PLACE 

$100.— Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 2, 1913. 

Thirty days after date, I promise to pay to John 
Smith, or order, at the First National Bank in Atlanta, 
One Hundred Dollars. Value received. 

William W. WiLLLUis. 
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FORM OF NOTE PAYABLE BY INSTALMENTS 

$1000.— New Orleans, La., Jan. 1, 1913. 

For value received, I promise to pay John Smith, or 
order, One Thousand Dollars, in the manner following, 
viz: Five Hundred Dollars in one year. Three Hundred 
Dollars in two years, and Two Hundred Dollars in three 
years, with interest on all said sums, payable semi-an- 
nually, without defalcation or discount. 

William W. Williams. 

FORM OF JOINT AND SEVERAL NOTE 

$500.— San Francisco, Calif., June 2, 1913. 

Sixty days after date, we jointly and severally prom- 
ise to pay John Smith, or order. Five Hundred Dollars. 
Value received. 

WiLLLAii W. Williams. 

George K. Black. 

FORM OF GENERAL GUARANTY 

I hereby guarantee pajmaent to any person who shall 
accept and retain this instrument as a guarantee for all 
goods which he may from time to time supply to John 
Smith, not exceeding at any time the value of One Thou- 
sand Dollars, this to be a continuing guaranty imtil spe- 
cially revoked. Notice to be given me within ten days 
of its acceptance. 

WiLLLAii W. Williams. 

Denver, Colo., Jan. 1, 1913. 



THE RIGHTS OF ACCUSED OR 
ARRESTED PERSONS 

The Constitution of the United States, which has au- 
thority over all other codes of law, guarantees security to 
every person withm the United States "in theu- persons, 
houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches 
and seizures." It also provides that no warrant shall be 
issued against any inhabitant of the United States ex- 
cept upon "probable cause," and further it does not 
permit any authority. National, State, or local, to hold 
an accused person without the privilege of bail, except 
for capital offeilses. 

Further, the Constitution guarantees to one charged 
with crime, that he shall have the right to a speedy and 
public trial. He must be tried by jury, if he so elects, 
and the trial must be in the State or District wherein the 
crime was committed. The charged person must be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against him, and he shall have 
the right to summon, by force if necessary, any person 
whom he thinks would testify in his favor. He cannot be 
tried without the assistance of counsel, to be procured by 
himself, if he so elects, or the Court must appoint one 
for him. He shall not be compelled to testify against 
himself, and may refuse to answer any question deroga- 
tory to himself. 

Under the Constitution of the United States, no one 
can be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law. 
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BRINGING SUIT AGAINST ANOTHER 

Do not allow your own feelings, or spirit of vindictive- 
ness, to act as a reamn for suing another or bringing 
another into C!ourt. It is obvious that any legal action 
cannot compensate you for the trouble and expense, unless 
the verdict of the Court is in your favor. There are thou- 
sands of unreliable lawyers, who encourage a suit for the 
fees they may receive, and who will advise you to bring 
action when they know that your chances of winning are 
very small. Therefore, select your lawyer with the most 
painstaking care. Do not choose him wholly on the rec- 
ommendation of a friend. Consult some leading business 
man, or banker, or a Judge of the Court. The trust- 
worthy lawyer will not allow you to enter a suit unless 
you have a fair prospect of receiving a favorable verdict. 
Whenever possible, leave the matter to arbitration, al- 
lowing three honorable and fair men to settle the case 
for you. It is usual for you to select one man, for the 
opposite party to choose another, the two to name a 
third. Keep away from the Courts, and from all liti- 
gation, unless forced to take action. 
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THE INVESTMENT OF MONEY 

The United States is a speculative Nation, and its in- 
habitants are habitually ready to invest in almost any 
scheme which appears to promise more than a fair rate 
of interest. In other words, Americans are looking for 
something for nothing, or much for Uttle. Probably the 
common people of the United States lose exceeding two 
billions of dollars a year in bad investments. 

There are sharpers and swindlers on every comer. 
They usually occupy handsomely furnished offices, and 
the announcements and advertisements, which they send 
out, are in the highest style of the printer's art, — hand- 
somely illustrated, and appear on their face to offer un- 
usual inducements. 

Occasionally one may so invest his savings as to re- 
ceive more than a fair rate of interest; but upon general 
principles, it may be said, that any investment announced 
to pay more than six per cent interest is either fraudulent 
or unsafe for any one to purchase, unless he be a master 
of finance and able to weigh values because of his long 
experience. 

Practically all heavily advertised investments are either 
fraudulent or unsafe for the average man to purchase. 

Never invest a dollar in anything which is not recom- 
mended by a responsible and well-known banker or lead- 
ing business man of known integrity. 

Before making any investment, consult one or more 
cashiers or presidents of responsible banks, or conserva- 
tive business men who have not invested in what you are 
thinking of taking. Unless more than one of them advise 
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you to go into it, keep out of it. I would advise you to 
have nothing to do with any investment if five responsible 
men recommend it and an equally responsible financier 
condemns it. 

You cannot invest your money where it will pay over 
five per cent, with any large degree of security. Most 
first-class investments, — those which may be considered 
practically sure and safe, — do not pay more than four 
per cent. 

In every large town and city, there are one or more 
Savings Banks, or Institutions for Savings, which will re- 
ceive deposits as small as five cents; but comparatively 
few banks will accept more than one thousand dollars. 
These banks, as a rule, pay four per cent, but some of 
them do not go higher than three and one-half per cent. 

The majority of Savings Banks ofifer what may be con- 
sidered, commercially, an absolute security, particularly 
if they are large. 

Do not select a Savings Bank without the advice of a 
few responsible business men, or bankers, not connected 
with the bank. 

Upon general principles, I would advise you to deposit 
with the largest available Savings Bank, for large banks 
very seldom fail or suffer loss which would interfere with 
the deposits. 

If possible, make regular deposits, that is, save money, 
no matter how small the sum may be, every week or 
every month. Without this system you are not likely to 
accumulate. 

The Savings Bank offers those who can save but mod- 
erate sums, the safest depository for their money, and 
they receive upon it as high a rate of interest as is likely 
to be obtained from any other safe investment. 

Unless you are familiar with financial values, do not 
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depend upon your own unsupported judgment. Consult 
several leading business men and bankers (not brokers). 
Few responsible merchants, or bank officials, will refuse 
to give you honest advice. Do not follow the advice given 
you by any one person; consult several. 
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THE VALUE OF INSURANCE 

LIFE INSURANCE 

Unless you are well provided for, and have sufficient 
property to care properly for your family for a reasonable 
time after your death, it is your duty to take out a life 
insurance policy, not as an investment, but for protec- 
tion. There are so many forms of policies that I cannot 
give the space to the description of them, but I would 
advise you to take the one which costs the least to main- 
tain. The rates are practically the same in all companies, 
and the large companies are reliable. Instead of con- 
sulting an insurance company or agent, go to your em- 
ployer, if he be a responsible man, or to some good business 
man; tell him your circumstances, and follow his advice. 

FIRE INSURANCE 

The cost of fire msurance for the security given is very 
low, too small to offer excuse for not enjoying this pro- 
tection. If you have any property, no matter how small 
it is, which you cannot afford to lose, insure it against 
fire. There is no difference in rates, and most of the fire 
insurance companies are reliable. Consult a good busi- 
ness man, or your employer, and he will give you the 
name and address of a reliable fire insurance agent. 
Write out a list of what you desire to have insured, and 
what it would cost you to replace it, then take out a 
policy for the full amoimt. 

File away a list or schedule of the property insured in 
some place other than where the property is kept, so you 
can refer to it in case of fire. 
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THE CARE OF VALUABLE PAPERS 

Do not leave your Savings Bank book, or any valuable 
paper, in a bureau drawer, in a bookcase, or on a shelf. 
If you cannot afford a safe deposit box, which can be ob- 
tained only in the larger places, put your valuable papers 
in an envelope, with your name and address plainly 
written upon it, and arrange with a local bank, or with 
some business house, to care for them. The charge, if 
any, would be very small, and you would be reasonably 
secure against loss. At any rate it is safer to allow a re- 
sponsible party to care for your valuable papers, than to 
take the chances of their being lost at home. Your em- 
ployer would probably accommodate you. 
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WHAT THE FOREIGNER MAY READ 

TO ADVANTAGE 

It is obvious that neither I, nor any one else, can rec- 
ommend definitely any one book, paper, or magazine, or 
several, which would be best suited to individual cases; 
but I present the foUowmg suggestions: 

I consider the habitual reading of a good daily or 
weekly newspaper essential to every one. If the foreigner 
is not familiar with the English language, he may, until 
he can read English fluently, confine his newspaper read- 
ing to the daily or weekly newspaper printed in his native 
tongue. But I would advise him to attempt to read an 
American newspaper as soon as he has a fair knowledge 
of our language, without discontinuing the regular read- 
ing of a paper printed in his own language. Nothing con- 
tributes more to general education, or enables one to 
become more quickly familiar with American customs 
and the language itself, than the habitual reading of the 
newspaper. 

While much contained in the newspaper may not be of 
interest to the foreigner, and while some of it may not be 
worth any one's reading, no newspaper, however sensa- 
tional or unreliable, fails to contain information and news 
of interest to every one who has any interest in anything. 

I would advise the foreigner to read one or more of our 
leading magazines, which are usually carefully edited and 
contain good English. As there are so many good maga- 
zines, it would be inadvisable for me to designate any one 
in particular. 

When it comes to books, general advice is difficult to 
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give, for several thousands of books are published every 
year, and there are hundreds of thousands of books which 
can be obtained by purchase or found in our libraries. 

I would emphatically advise the foreigner to obtain a 
good history of the United States, and some simple work 
on English granmiar. I do not care to recommend any 
particular one, but the proprietor of any good bookstore 
will advise him, or he may consult the librarian of any 
library. 

Further, I would advise the foreigner not to confine his 
conversation to those of his own nationality and language, 
but to mingle, as far as he can, with native-bom citizens, 
to talk with them; for in this way he will learn our lan- 
guage more rapidly, and obtain a better grasp upon 
American customs. 
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CONDIZIONI VOLUTE PER OTTENERE 
LA CITTADINANZA AMERICANA 

II processo di Naturalizzazione, mediante il quale uno 
straniero pud divenire cittadino degli Stati Uniti, 6 sem- 
pUce per se stesso, malgrado a primo aspetto sembri 
complicato a chi ha letto le relative leggi, norme e rego- 
lamenti, per raggiungere il suo fine. 

Tolte la parte tecnica e le prolissit^ legali, le regole per 
la Naturalizzazione, owero le norme da osservare per 
divenire cittadino degli Stati Uniti, si compendiono come 
segue: 

PRIMO 

Uno straniero che desidera naturalizzarsi, per divenire 
cittadino degli Stati Uniti, deve recarsi dal Segretario 
della Corte Distrettuale degli Stati Uniti nel Distretto in 
cui risiede (United States District Court of the District), 
owero ad una Corte Archiviale di qualunque Stato 
(State Court of Record) nella contea dove V aspirante ri- 
siede. Una Corte Archiviale di Stato, autorizzata a rila- 
sciare le Carte di Naturalizzazione, 6 una Corte avente 
un sigillo e regolare giurisdizione legale o di equity, owero 
di legale e di equity, e dove V essenza della controversia 6 
illimitata. 

Le Corti Distrettuali degli Stati Uniti e le Corti Archi- 
viali di Stato che sono autorizzate a naturalizzare uno 
straniero, sono mantenute in ogni Stato. La Corte Di- 
strettuale degli Stati Uniti tiene sessioni nelF Alaska e 
nelle Isole Hawai. 

Coloro che desiderano divenire cittadini dell' Alaska e 
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delle Isole Hawai debbono fame domanda alia Corte 
Distrettuale degli Stati Uniti, siccome nessuna altra 
Corte, autorizzata a naturalizzare uno straniero, 6 rico- 
nosciuta e mantenuta in quei paesi. 

L' aspirante informer^ il Segretario, o il suo aggiunto 
o assistente, che egli desidera divenire cittadino degli 
Stati Uniti; ed a tale effetto egli ricever^ un modulo in 
bianco, denominato Prima Carta (First Paper), che dovri 
riempire. (Le parole in corsivo o italico, o lettere pendenti, 
denotano lo spazio in bianco da riempirsi dall' aspirante.) 

(Vedi modulo a pagine 3-4.) 

SECONDO 

Trascorsi non meno di due anni e non piii di sette anni, 
dopo riempito il modulo conosciuto col nome di Dichia- 
razione di Intenzione (Declaration of IntenMon) owero 
Prima Carta (First Paper), V aspirante deve quindi pre- 
sentarsi al Segretario della stessa Corte, presso la quale 
egli ha ottenuto la Prima Carta, owero a qualunque 
altra Corte di Naturalizzazione entro il Distretto dove 
V aspirante ha risieduto per almeno un anno. 

Se r aspirante arriv6 negli Stati Uniti PRIMA del 29 
Giugno 1906, e pu6 provare che egli dimord nello Stato 
nel quale fece la domanda di divenire cittadino degli 
Stati Uniti, per im anno ahneno, e vifise in questa Na- 
zione non meno di cinque anni, gli sar^ data la Carta da 
riempire (vedi pagine 6-9); perd egU deve condurre seco 
contemporaneamente due testimoni, cittadini degli Stati 
Uniti, disposti a giurare di avere conosciuto V aspirante e 
di averlo veduto di frequente per non meno di cinque 
anni. L' aspirante deve poi presentare la sua Prima 
Carta. 

Air aspirante gli verr^ quindi data la Seconda Carta 
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(Second Paper) da riempire, ed essa verr^ poi esaminata 
dal Segretario della Corte, e corretta se trovata erronea. 
L' aspirante, unitamente ai suoi due testimoni, verr^ 
awisato di presentarsi all' Esaminatore della Natura- 
lizzazione. L' Esaminatore ha il diritto di fare tutte 
quelle domande che creder^ opportune tanto all' aspi- 
rante quanto ai testimoni, per accertarsi che V aspirante 
stesso ha le qualificazioni volute per ottenere la cittadi- 
nanza. 

(Vedi la liata deUe probabili domandef e relative risposte pag, 182.) 

Nel nimiero delle domande V Esaminatore includer^ 
probabilmente quella se V aspirante fu o no arrestato per 
qualche reato; nel caso positivo, quando, dove, e la 
natura del reato stesso. Per6 quest' arresto anche se 
seguito da condanna, non ostacoler^ la chiesta naturaliz- 
zazione. 

Una copia della cosi denominata Seconda Carta (Second 
Paper) 6 inserita. 

(Vedi modulo a pagine 6-9.) 

Se le risposte corrispondono alia bisogna e sono appro- 
vate, egli restituisce la cosi denominata Seconda Carta al 
Segretario della Corte. II Segretario allora invita V aspi- 
rante a porre la sua firma, e di giurare riguardo la corret- 
tezza delle sue affermazioni. 

II docimiento 6 quindi messo da parte prowisoria- 
mente, e vi rimarr^ per circa 90 giorni, dopo i quali V as- 
pirante dovr^ subire V esame finale. 

TERZO 

Trascorsi per lo meno 90 giorni dal tempo che la Seconda 
Carta fu riempita e tenuta in sospeso, V aspirante sar^ 
citato per un dato giomo a comparire in Corte ad una 
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pubbKca audienza. La Corte funziona in certi giomi spe- 
ciali; generalmente ogni settimana nelle grandi citt^, e ad 
intervalli nelle piccole cittA o paesi, se il bisogno richiede 
di tenere sessioni special! per la Naturalizzazione. 

II Segretario della Corte notifica 1' aspirante per tale 
udienza, e d^ altresi la data e 1' ora dell' apertura della 
stessa. 

L' aspirante deve comparire in Corte, aperta al pub- 
blico, accompagnato dai due testimoni che con Ini sot- 
toscrissero la sua domanda. Egli verri pubblicamente 
esaminato, previo giuramento, dalla Corte unitamente ai 
suoi testimoni, e dovrd, convincere la Corte stessa che 
egli 6 di buon carattere morale e qualificato a divenire 
cittadino degli Stati Uniti. 

La Corte pud fare qualsiasi domanda a sua discrezione, 
che la convinca delle qualificazioni dell' aspirante. La 
Corte non concederi la Carta di Cittadinanza se V aspi- 
rante 6 incapace di rispondere soddisfacentemente alle 
domande che dimostrino in qualche modo di essere a co- 
noscenza deir ordinamento del Govemo degli Stati Uniti 
e delle sue leggi. Queste domande non possono essere 
date in anticipo, ma in un capitolo a parte ho esposte 
parecchie domande e risposte, che probabilmente com- 
prenderanno tutte, o quasi tutte, le possibili domande 
che saranno fatte dalla Corte. fi owio che sarebbe 
meglio per 1' aspirante studiare in generale la Storia 
degli Stati Uniti, e familiarizzarsi specialmente colle con- 
dizioni del presente Govemo. 

QUARTO ED ULTIMO 

Se V aspirante convince la Corte che egli 6 competente 
a divenire cittadino, la Corte ordiner^ che sia emesso un 
Certificato di Cittadinanza, che V aspirante dovrk sot- 
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toscrivere: tale Certificate gli verr^ spedito entro busta 
registrata alia Posta. Un esemplare del Certificate di 
Cittadinanza d inserito a pagina 11. 



PER GLI STRANIERI CHE ARRIVARONO NEGLI 
STATI XJOTTI DOPO IL 29 GroGNO 1906 

Uno straniero, arrivato negli Stati Uniti DOPO IL 29 
GIUGNO, 1906, deve agire al principio come colni che 
arrivd prima del 29 Giugno 1906, e deve presentare la 
sua Dichiarazione di Intenzione (First Paper) nella stessa 
maniera. Trascorsi due anni dalla fatta Dichiarazione 
di Intenzione, e non piii tardi di sette anni da quella 
data, egli deve poi presentarsi al Segretario della Corte 
presso la quale fece la Dichiarazione di Intenzione, e 
riempire la carta inserita (vedi pagine 6-9), e che Taspi- 
rante stesso dovr^ spedire al Capo Divisione di Natura- 
lizzazione, Dipartimento del Conmiercio e Lavoro, a 
Washington, D. C. (Chief of the Division of Naturaliza- 
tion, Department of Commerce and Labor, Washington, 
D. C). II dipartimento indagher^ sul candidate, serven- 
dosi delle informazioni contenute nella sua Dichiarazione 
di Intenzione, e si metter^ m comunicazione col Commis- 
sario di Immigrazione del porto di arrive in questa 
naziene riguarde V aspirante. II Dipartimento spedird, 
poi la carta al Segretario della Corte dove V aspirante de- 
sidera fare domanda per la Secenda ewero Carta Finale 
di Naturalizzaziene. 

Sebbene questa carta figuri di essere la "Richiesta per 
il Certificate di Arrive,'* essa contiene i "Fatti per la 
domanda di Naturalizzaziene,'' ed essa domanda prende 
11 peste della carta conosciuta come "Fatti per la Do- 
manda di Naturalizzaziene per Use degli Stranieri che 
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Arrivarono Prima del 29 Giugno 1906/' e diviene la Carta 
Finale delF applicante. 

Questo modulo da essere riempito trovasi a pagine 
14-18. 

L' aspirante deve aspettare fino al momento che rice- 
ver^ V awiso dal segretario della Divisione di Naturaliz- 
zazione, ed allora dovr^ presentarsi in Corte, coi suoi due 
testimoni, e la procedura sari la stessa per lui come la fu 
per coloro che arrivarono in questa nazione PRIMA del 
29 Giugno 1906. 



REQUISITI E REGOLE PER LA NATU- 

RALIZZAZIONE 

Uno straniero quando fa la domanda di Cittadinanza, 
deve essere a conoscenza deUe seguenti condizioni, e uni- 
fonnarsi alle seguenti nonne: 

1. EgU non pud fare domaada di cittadinanza se non 
ha raggiunto 1' etit di 18 aniu. 

2. Egli non pud fare domanda per la sua Seconda ov- 
vero Carta Finale se non 6 stato un residente degli Stati 
Uniti per cinque o piii anni. 

3. Egli deve fare domanda per la Prima Carta, o fare 
la Dichiarazione di Intenzione, due o piil anni prima della 
richiesta per la sua Finale o Seconda Carta. 

4. U aspirante deve avere risieduto nello Stato, nel 
quale egli fa la sua Finale domanda di Naturalizzazione, 
non meno di un anno, ed essere vissuto almeno quattro 
anni continui in quello Stato, o in qualsiasi altro Stato. 

5. Egli deve rispondere correttamente a tutte le do- 
mande contenute nei moduli per la domanda {Application 
Papers), ed ancora a tutte, o quasj tutte, quelle domande 
che gli verranno fatte dalla Corte, dagli Ufficiali della 
Corte, o dair Esaminatore. 

6. L' aspirante deve dare la data esatta del suo arrivo 
in questa nazione, ed il nome corretto del piroscafo, od 
altro naviglio, che lo trasport6 negli Stati Uniti. Se egli 
non pu6 dare queste date, egli dovr^ mettersi in comimi- 
cazione col Commissario d' Immigrazione del porto ove 
shared al suo arrivo negli Stati Uniti. Scrivendo al Com- 
missario, egli dovr^ dare approssimativamente la data 
della sua partenza, il nome del porto dal quale parti, il 
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nome del piroscaf o, la data approssimativa del suo arrivo 
negli Stati Uniti, e se non pud dare il nome del piroscafo 
deve dare il nome della Compagnia proprietaria dello 
stesso. 

7. L' aspirante deve dare, o scrivere, il suo nome e 
cognome per intero, e non colle semplici iniziali. 

8. Per la Dichiarazione di Intenzione, o Prima Carta, i 
testimoni non occorrono. Perd due testimoni sono asso- 
lutamente necessari per il riempimento della Seconda 
Carta. Questi testimoni debbono essere cittadini nati o 
natm-alizzati cittadini degli Stati Uniti, e debbono dare 
attestazioni sulla buona condotta morale dell' aspirante, 
e giurare di avere conosciuto 1' aspirante intimamente per 
almeno cinque anni. Se i testimoni sono cittadini natiura- 
lizzati, essi debbono portare con loro i relativi Certificati 
di Cittadinanza. Inoltre, questi testimoni debbono testi- 
ficare quando e dove conobbero per la prima volta 
V aspirante, e dare altre informazioni. 

9. Se 1' aspirante non ha vissuto un tempo sufficiente 
limgo nello Stato dove la sua domanda fu fatta, per pro- 
curarsi testimoni da quello Stato che lo hanno conosciuto 
per cinque anni, egli pud condurre con s6 dei testimoni 
dello Stato nel quale vive, i quali possano attestare di 
averlo conosciuto fino dal momento che entrd in quello 
Stato; inoltre egli deve presentare delle testimonianze, o 
dichiarazioni scritte, di due testimoni di altri Stati dichia- 
ranti di averlo conosciuto in quegli Stati stessi, in modo 
che la somma delle testimonianze collettive dia di risul- 
tato di averlo conosciuto residente negli Stati Uniti per 
almeno cinque anni. II Segretario della Corte procurer^ 
di ottenere tali testimonianze, per le quali 1' aspirante 
deve pagare una piccola tassa addizionale. 

10. L' aspirante ed i suoi testimoni debbono comparire 
personalmente. 
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11. Se r aspirante durante i suoi cinque o piii anni di 
residenza negli Stati Uniti 6 ritomato nella sua nativa 
patria, o in qualsiasi altra nazione straniera semplice- 
mente a scopo di visita od altro per im dato tempo, egli 6 
tenuto a dare prova a soddisfazione della Corte, che egli 
lascid questa nazione soltanto in via prowisoria per 
quella visita, nel qual caso il tempo della sua assenza sar^ 
considerato come parte di sua residenza negli Stati Uniti. 

12. Nell' evenienza che i testimoni per cause maggiori, 
quali malattie o assenza, sieno inabili a comparire, 1' as- 
pirante deve procurare di prowedersi di altri due testi- 
moni supplenti, i quali per6 possano fare le dichiarazioni, 
sotto giuramento, pari a quelle che sarebbero fatte dai 
primi testunoni. 

13. I primi testimoni scelti possono venire obbligati 
dalla legge ad essere presenti, ed il Segretario della Corte 
potri emettere una citazij)ne, o domanda officiale, per la 
loro comparsa, e per la quale dovri pagarsi ima piccola 
sonmia. 

14. Nel caso che V aspirante perdesse qualcuna delle 
sue carte, egli deve fare un affidavit, o dichiarazione giu- 
rata, che ha perduto le sue carte. Questa dichiarazione 
deve essere consegnata al Segretario che emise la sua 
Prima Carta, ed egli la spediri all' Ufficio di Inmiigra- 
zione e Naturalizzazione per le necessarie investigazioni. 
II Segretario non pu6 rilasciare nessim duplicato senza 
aver prima ottenuta V autorizzazione da quelF Ufficio. 

15. Un periodo di 90 o piii giomi dovranno decorrere 
da quando fu riempita la Seconda Carta all' esame finale 
della Corte. 

16. Nessun aspirante pud ricevere la Carta di Cittadi- 
nanza 30 giomi prima di qualsiasi elezione generale. 

17. L' aspirante deve usare la massima circospezione 
nello scrivere o compitare il suo nome e cognome, ed essi 
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debbono essere identic! in tutte le Carte ed in tutte le sue 
dichiarazioni. 

18. L' aspirante, se lo desidera, pud cambiare il suo 
nome e cognome, ammesso che lo dichiari al momento 
della sua animissione alia cittadinanza, e col permesso 
della Corte. 

19. Se V aspirante godeva di qualche titolo nella na- 
zione dalla quale venne, o nobile di condizione, egli deve 
fare una dichiarazione a tale effetto, e non potri divenire 
cittadino salvo che volontariamente e legalmente rinunci 
a tale titolo. 

20. Gli aspirant! alia Seconda Carta, che arrivarono 
negli Stat! Unit! DOPO il 29 Giugno 1906 (PAtto fu ef- 
fettivo il 27 Settembre 1906), debbono parlare la lingua 
inglese ed essere capaci di sottoscrivere la loro domanda; 
tale condizione perd non 6 richiesta se ess! presero la 
Prima Carta prima deir adottazione di quest' atto. 

21. Se la Corte rifiuta di accordare la cittadinanza al- 
Paspirante, il denaro pagato per le competenze d' ufficio 
non sar^ restituito. 

22. Se imo straniero, che ha ottenuto la sua Prima 
Carta, muore prima che sia naturalizzato, la sua vedova 
ed i suoi figli possono a suo tempo completare la natu- 
ralizzazione e divenire cittadini egualmente, come lo sa- 
rebbero stati se egli fosse vissuto. 

23. Gravi pene sono stabilite per coloro che fanno 
false dichiarazioni, che ottengono con frode o concorrono 
ad ottenere, o per illegale possesso delle carte stesse. 

24. L' aspirante 6 awisato di stare in guardia e diflSi- 
dare di sedicenti agenti, od altri, i quali pretendono di 
poter dare informazioni o assisterlo nella naturalizzazione. 
Egli deve semplicemente ricorrere dal Segretario della 
Corte, non abbisognando di altri per una legale assistenza. 

25. Parecchi stranieri, domiciliati negli Stati Uniti per 
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piii di cinque aniu, sono sotto 1' impressione che essi sono 
o possono diventare cittadini degli Stati Uniti, ed alcuni 
di essi hanno esercito i diritti di cittadinanza, o intesa 
cittadinanza, perchfe furono malamente informati. Se la 
Corte 6 convinta che la persona ha risieduto negli Stati 
Uniti almeno cinque anni, la Corte pud emettere un Cer- 
tificato air aspirante, malgrado non vi sieno prove esi- 
stenti che egli, V aspirante, abbia legalmente fatta la 
Dichiarazione di Intenzione, e la carta finale di Naturaliz- 
zazione pud essere emessa dopo un certo tempo. Tale 
caso, per6, pud accadere soltanto in rarissime occasioni. 

26. Nessuno pud divenire cittadino degli Stati Uniti se 
non ha fede od d opposto al govemo organizzato, o d 
membro o d in qualche modo connesso con organizza- 
zioni o corpi di persone che non vi credono, o insegnano 
di non credere o favoriscono Topposizione al govemo 
organizzato. Prima di diventare cittadino, egli deve ri- 
nunciare a tali idee o credenze, e separarsi da tali organiz- 
zazioni inammissibili. 

27. Un poligamo, owero chi crede nella poligamia, 
non pud divenire cittadino, salvo che rinimci alia poli- 
gamia, o rinunci alle pratiche di essa. 

28. Nessimo pud divenire cittadino degli Stati Uniti se 
non rinuncia assolutamente, completamente, e per sempre 
ogni obbedienza o fedelti a qualsiasi Principe, Potentato, 
Stato o Sovraniti. Egli deve altresi far noto il nome del 
Principe, Potentato, Stato o Sovraniti del quale fu un 
tempo cittadino o suddito. 

29. Nessimo pud divenire cittadino degli Stati Uniti 
salvo che dichiari specificatamente che d sua intenzione 
di risiedere permanentemente negli Stati Uniti. 

30. Se im aspirante non fu ammesso a divenire citta- 
dino degli Stati Uniti, egli deve dare la ragione o le ra- 
gioni perchd gli fu negata la cittadinanza. Egli non pud 
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divenire cittadino se non quando la C!orte ^ convinta che 
egU abbia diritto a tale privilegio. 

31. Nessuno pu6 essere ammesso alia cittadinanza se 
non dichiarer^ in una pubblica udienza di C!orte, sotto 
giuramentO; che egli sar^ ligio alia Costituzione degli 
Stati Uniti, e assolutamente rinunci ad ogni obbedienza 
o fedelt^ a qualsiasi govemo straniero, o a qualsiasi so- 
vranitlt. (II giuramento di obbedienza S inserito in 
im' altra pagina.) 

32. Nessun straniero, suddito di ima Nazione, Stato, o 
Sovraniti stranieri, colla quale gli Stati Uniti sono in 
guerra, al momento della sua domanda, pu6 essere am- 
messo alia cittadinanza, e cid durante la continuazione 
della guerra stessa. 

33. Se non vi 6 Corte competente a naturalizzare imo 
straniero nel paese o luogo dove 1' aspirante risiede, o se 
egU non sa dove recarsi per la bisogna, egU pud prendere 
nota della piii vicina Corte che crede faccia del caso, e 
scrivere al Chief of the Division of Naiuralization, De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, Washington, D. C. 
(Non accludete francobolli per la rispota.) Owero egli 
pud, senza dubbio, ottenere tutte le informazioni neces- 
sarie rivolgendosi a qualsiasi ufficiale pubblico del suo 
paese o citt^, o a qualsiasi giudice di qualsivoglia Corte. 
Egli poi dovrebbe non awicinare nd lasciarsi awicinare 
da awocati e da altri, i quali annunciano la loro specia- 
lity in materia di Naturalizzazione, perchd pud ottenere 
tutte le informazioni che desidera senza spesa alcuna. 

34. Le persone idiote o dementi non possono venire 
naturalizzate. Anche a quelle persone che furono con- 
dannate per certi reati non sar^ accordata la cittadinanza. 
Se voi foste condannto per un reato, ditelo frpucamente 
al Segretario della Corte, ditegli la sua natura unitamente 
a tutte le circostanze di fatto. 
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35. II costo per divenire natiiralizzato 6 di un doUaro 
per la Dichiarazione di Intenzione, e di quattro doUari 
per la Domanda di Naturalizzazione, e 1' ammontare di 
ciascuno deve essere pagato quando le carte vengano 
riempite, coll' aggiunta poi di 12 soldi addizionali per 
francobolli postali e raccomandazione. 

lo ho espressamente omesso alcune parti tecniche della 
legge, e non ho riferito le decisioni delle Corti in casi 
complicati, perchfe se cid avessi fatto avrei creato delle 
confusioni; e non sarei stato bene compreso, specialmente 
dagli stranieri. Se le informazioni che io ho date non 
8ono snfficienti e chiare abbastanza per certi casi speciali, 
il Segretario della Corte dar^ i dovuti consigli all' aspi- 
rante per evitare errori. 



A 



DOMANDE CHE POSSONO FARSI ALLO 
STRANIERO DALLA CORTE O DALLO 
ESAMINATORE 

Prima che il Certificate di Cittadinanza sia emesso e 
spedito, V aspirante dowrk comparire in Corte ad una 
pubblica udienza, dove verrk esaminato dal Giudice o 
dai Giudici che presiedono. La Corte non naturalizzerli 
uno straniero se non 6 convinta che V aspirante 6 assolu- 
tamente sincero nella sua dichiarazione di divenire citta- 
dino, che V aspirante ha buone attitudini di divenire un 
buon cittadino, che V aspirante crede nelle leggi e nell' or- 
dine del govemo organizzato, e che V aspirante 6 defi- 
nitivamente intenzionato di appoggiare e di difendere la 
Costituzione degli Stati Uniti. In base a tale criteri, la 
Corte rivolgerA parecchie importanti domande all' aspi- 
rante; e se la maggior parte di esse non riceveranno 
soddisfacenti risposte, la Corte pu6 rifiutare di natura- 
lizzarlo, o lo rimander^ per un' udienza futura. 

£ poi superfluo dire che nfe io nS altri possiamo dare in 
anticipo verbalmente od in iscritto, le domande che sa- 
ranno fatte, perchS la Corte le fari a sua discrezione. 
Per6, se V aspirante pu6 rispondere in massima parte alle 
seguenti domande, egli pud aspettarsi di passare. 

Probabilmente non tutte le domande e risposte che io 
qui delineo saranno chieste dalla Corte, ma sarebbe bene 
per r aspirante di impararle tutte, per essere certo di 
passare. 

Alcune, o tutte, di queste domande possono venire 
chieste dalF Esaminatore. 

182 
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Ho poi sistemato la materia nella forma di domande e 
risposte per la convenienza del lettore, in modo che egli 
possa con pixll facility comprenderie e farle sue. 

Domanda. — Dite brevementey qwde h la fomui di Go- 
vemo degli Staii Uniti di Americaf 

Risposta. — La forma di Govemo degli Stati Uniti di 
America 6 la Repubblicana, e tutti i funzionari ed addetti 
sono eletti per mezzo di voto popolare, o designati da quelli 
che sono stati eletti dal popolo. Nella definizione data da 
Abramo Lincoln, il Govemo 6 "del popolo, per il popolo, 
e govemato dal popolo." Nessmio pud occupare un uf- 
ficio pubblico negli Stati Uniti per erediti; non vi sono 
quindi nfe Imperatori, Re, Czar, od altri uffici ereditari. 

Domanda. — In che consiste una Monarchiat 

Risposta. — Una Monarchia 6 un paese dominato da 
uno Czar, Re, Imperatore, o Imperatrice, che ottiene il 
suo ufficio per credits, e non fu eletto dal popolo, o nomi- 
nato da quelli che sono stati eletti dal popolo. Una 
Monarchia assoluta 6 sotto il controllo di una sola auto- 
ni& suprema, la quale non 6 responsabile verso alcuno, 
eccetto se stessa, e pud governare a suo piacere. Una 
Monarchia Costituzionale 6 quella nella quale vi 6 un 
Monarca, cio6 un Re, uno Czar, o un Imperatore, che 
non ha potere arbitrario ed assoluto, owero esclusivo 
controllo sui suoi sudditi. Egli 6 sotto la direzione di due 
Poteri Legislativi, uno consistente di coloro che occupano 
uffici di successione o credits, e V altro di coloro che sono 
eletti dal popolo. 

Domanda. — QwaK sono i poteri che govemano gli Stati 
UnUif 

Risposta. — Gli Stati Uniti, come nazione, sono gover- 
nati da tre poteri, cio6: il Legislativo, V Esecutivo, ed il 
Giudiziario. 

Domanda. — In che consiste il potere Legislativo? 
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Risposta. — II potere Le^slativo degli Stati Uniti con- 
siste di ci6 che d conosciuto col nome di Congresso degli 
Stati Uniti, che ^ diviso in due rami: la Casa dei Rappre- 
sentanti o Deputati degli Stati Uniti, ed il Senato degli 
Stati Uniti. 

Domanda. — Quali sono i doveri dd Congressot 

Risposta. — La Casa dei Rappresentanti degli Stati 
Uniti ed il Senato degli Stati Uniti f anno di conserva le 
leggi che govemano V intera nazione. 

Domanda. — Di che si compone la Casa dei Rappresevr 
tanti degli Stati Unitif 

Risposta. — La Casa dei Rappresentanti si compone di 
un nimiero specificato di uomini per ogni Stati. (II nu- 
mero 6 dato in mi' altra pagina.) 

Domanda. — Di che si compone U Senato degli Stati 
Unitif 

Risposta. — II Senato degli Stati Uniti si compone di 
due Senatori per ogni Stato. 

Domanda. — Chi h it Capo Esecutivo degli Stati Unitif 

Risposta. — II Presidente. 

Domanda. — Chi i il Presidente degli Stati Unitif 

Risposta. — Woodrow Wilson. 

Domanda. — Qvali poteri e quali doveri ha U Capo Ese- 
cuiivo degli Staii Unitif 

Risposta. — II Capo Esecutivo mette ad eflfetto le leggi 
degli Stati Uniti, ed 6 suo uflScio, quale Presidente, cio6 
Capo Esecutivo, di f ar at che le leggi sieno messe in vi- 
gore. II Presidente ha il potere del veto che gli dk il di- 
ritto del rifiuto a sanzionare o promulgare qualsiasi legge 
approvata dal Congresso, la quale non pud andare in 
vigore se non ottiene due terzi dei voti. (Una spiegazione 
al riguardo 6 inserita in un altro capitolo.) 

Domanda. — In che consiste il potere Givdiziario degli 
Stati Uniti, e quali sono i suoi doveri? 
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Risposta. — La Corte Suprema degli Stati Uniti 6 
V Ultima Corte di Appello. Le sue funzioni sono quelle 
di detenninare la costituzionalitA delle leggi approvate 
dal Congresso, e di dare il suo giudizio definitive sopra 
casi che toono presentati ad essa da appelli venuti da 
altre Corti secondarie. Essa possiede di fatto il piii 
grande potere, perchfe nessuna legge passata dal Congresso 
pud essere valida se la Corte Suprema degli Stati Uniti la 
considera incostituzionale. (Vedi un altro capitolo in 
proposito.) 

Domanda. — Che cosa i la Costituzione degli Stati Unitif 

Risposta. — fi la legge fondamentale di questo Paese, 
e nessuna legge approvata dal Congresso o da una Legis- 
latura di qualsiasi Stato 6 vafida se 6 in disaccordo coUa 
Costituzione, e come tale viene considerata dalla Corte 
Suprema degli Stati Uniti. (In un altro capitolo 6 inse- 
rita per intero la Costituzione.) 

Domanda. — Dove si riunisce il Congresso? 

Risposta. — Ambo i rami del Congresso — i Rappre- 
sentanti ed i Senatori — si riuniscono al Campidoglio 
degli Stati Uniti, a Washington, Distretto di Columbia, e 
devono riunirsi almeno una volta all' anno. 

Domanda. — Qumdo tempo dura in carica un membro 
della Casa dei Rappresentanti degli Stati Unitif 

Risposta. — : Due anni. 

Domanda. — Come sono eletti i membri della Casa dei 
Rappresentanti degli Stati Unitif 

Risposta. — Dal voto diretto degli Stati, essendo cia- 
scuno Stato diviso in un numero di Distretti corrispon- 
denti alia sua popolazione. Vi sono tanti Rappresentanti 
quanti sono i distretti legalmente costituiti. 

Domanda. -»— Quale h la duraia di uffido dei Senatori 
degli Stati Unitif 

Risposta. — Sei anni. 
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Domanda. — Come vengono eletti i SencUori degli Stati 
Uniti? 

Risposta. — Dalla Le^slatiira di ciascuno Stato. 

Domanda. — Con qual norm sono conosciuti i membri 
delta Casa dei Rappresentanii e Senaiori degli Staii Unitif 

Risposta. — Essi sono tutti membri del Congresso, ma 
questo termine 6 usualmente applicato ai membri della 
Casa dei Rappresentanti, mentre i Senatori sono usual- 
mente chiamati Senatori degli Stati Uniti. 

Domanda. — Chi ^ il Vice-Presidente degli Stati UniUt 

Risposta. — Thomas Marshall. 

Domanda. — Chi i il Presidente del Senato degli Stati 
VnUif 

Risposta. — II Vice-Presidente degli Stati Uniti. 

Domanda. — Chi sarebbe il Presidente del Senato degli 
Stati Uniti se il Vice-Presidente fosse inabile a presiedere 
per forza maggiore, o morisse nel frattempof 

Risposta. — I Senatori eleggeranno un Presidente pro 
tempore, ma egli non diverri Vice-Presidente degli Stati 
Uniti per efifetto di quella elezione. 

Domanda. — In qual Distretto Congressionale abitate 
voif 

Risposta. — (Voi lo potete sapere domandandolo a 
qualcuno del vostro paese o citti. Qualunque awocato, 
impiegato di banca, direttore di posta, giudice, od il Se- 
gretario della Corte possono darvi la risposta.) 

Domanda. — Come si chiama il membro del Congresso 
che risiede nel vostro Distrettof 

Risposta. — (Potete avere questa informazione nella 
stessa maniera che praticaste per la precedente domanda.) 

Domanda. — Come si chiamano i Senatori del vostro 
Statof 

Risposta. — (Questa informazione potrete averla come 
faceste per le precedenti domande.) 
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Domanda. — Quando awiene V dezUme Presidemialet 

Risposta. — In Novembre, ogni quattro anni. 

Domanda. — Qtmndo sono inaugurati U PresiderUe ed U 
Vice-Presidentef 

Risposta. — II giomo 4 del mese di Marzo, dall' awe- 
nuta elezione, se quel giomo non cade di Domenica, nel 
qual caso il giomo dopo. 

Domanda. — Chi sono i principali coadiviori o aasiS" 
tenti dd Presidente degli Stati Unitif 

Risposta. — I membri del suo Gabinetto. (I loro uf- 
fici e loro attribuzioni sono dati in iin altro capitolo.) 

Domanda. — OUre a dare effetto dlle leggi degli Stati 
Umtif guali sono le aUre principali aU/riJbuzioni del Presi- 
dentef 

Risftosta. — II Presidente pu6 nominare, "col consiglio 
e col consenso del Senato degli Stati Uniti," il suo Gabi- 
netto, tutti gli ambasciatori accreditati presso le potenze 
straniere, i Consoli, i Giudici degli Stati Uniti, e tutti gli 
altri ufficiali ed impiegati degli Stati Uniti che non sono 
nominati dai capi dei van dicasteri o dalla Commissione 
del Servizio Civile (Civil Service Commission). 

Domanda. — Se il Presidente nwrisse durante il suo 
uffido, chi diviene Presidente? 

Risposta. — II Vice-Presidente. 

Domanda. — Se il Vice-Presidente non esistesse oZ tempo 
deUa morte del Presidente, chi diviene Presidente? 

Risposta. — I membri del Gabinetto del Presidente in 
ordine di grado all' importanza della loro posizione. 
(Vedi un altro capitolo per informazioni riguardanti il 
Gabinetto.) 

Domanda. — Che cosa vuol dire Elettori Presidemiali? 

Risposta. — Elettori Presidenziali sono cittadini nomi- 
nati da ciascuno Stato, e costituiscono cid che 6 cono- 
sciuto col nome di CoUegio Elettorale. II numero degli 
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Elettori in ciascuno Stato 6 uguale al numero dei membri 
della Casa dei Rappresentanti di quello Stato, piii due; 
per esempio: se uno Stato elegge 10 membri per la Casa 
dei Rappresentanti, allora quello Stato ha 12 voti eletto- 
rali. 

Domanda. — Come vengono nominaii gli Elettorif 

Risposta. — Dal voto diretto del popolo. Essi sono 
usualmente nominati dai Partiti Politici, ma il votante 
pud votare per chi meglio gli aggrada, e appositi righi in 
bianco sono tracciati sulla scheda per inserirvi quel nome 
o quei nomi che il suo giudizio gli suggerisce di scrivere. 

Domanda. — In qual modo gli Elettori eleggono un Pre- 
sidente? 

Risposta. — Ad un tempo stabilito, dopo V elezione, gli 
Elettori si riuniscono e votono per il Presidente, il -quale, 
per essere eletto deve ricevere la maggioranza delle 
schede. 

Domanda. — Possono gli Elettori votare per chiunque di 
loTO scelta? 

Risposta. — Si, in base alia legge; perd durante parec- 
chi anni passati gli Elettori si accordarono di appoggiare 
i candidati del loro Partito, ed il voto 6 stato automatico: 
cid vuol dire che gli Elettori agirono senza discrezione. 

Domanda. — Per quanto tempo d eletto il Presidente? 

Risposta. — Per un termine di quattro anni. 

Domanda. — Pud U Presidente essere eletto per piii di 
due termini? 

Risposta. — Si, ma 1' uso h invalso di non servire pid 
di due termini. 

Domanda. — Come viene eletto il Vice-Presidente? 

] Risposta. — Lo stesso come il Presidente. 

Domanda. — Per quanto tempo e eletto il Vice-Presi- 
dente? 

Risposta. — Per quattro anni. 
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Domanda. — II Presidente degli Stati Uniti occupa aUri 
uffido oUre queUo di Capo Esecutivof 

Risposta. — II Presidente degli Stati Uniti 6 il Coman- 
dante in Capo dell' Esercito e della Marina, ma non d 
verosimile che eserciti questo potere eccetto che in caso 
di guerra. II Ministro della Guerra 6 il Comandante 
dell' Esercito, ed il Ministro della Marina 6 il Coman- 
dante della Flotta, ma nessuno di questi Ministri si oc- 
cupa dei particolari, i quali sono sotto la direzione degli 
ufficiali dell' Esercito e della Marina. 

Domanda. — Da chi sono nominati i Givdid' della Corte 
Suprema degli Stati Unitif 

Risposta. — Essi sono nominati dal Presidente col con- 
corso del Senato degli Stati Uniti, ed occupano quell' uffi- 
cio a vita, salvo che si rendino indegni. 

Domanda. — Di che consiste la Corte Suprema degli 
Staii Uniti? 

Risposta. — Di un Capo Giudice e otto Giudici assistenti. 

Domanda. — Dove si riunisce la Corte Suprema degli 
Staii Uniti? 

Risposta. — Al Campidoglio di Washington, D. C. 

Domanda. — Chi diede forma o fece la Costitvzione degli 
Stati Uniti? 

Risposta. — I rappresentanti delle Tredici Colonic Ori- 
ginali o Stati. 

Domanda. — Quando divenne legge del Paese la Costi- 
tuzione degli Stati Uniti? 

Risposta. — II 17 Settembre 1787, cioS nel dodicesimo 
aimo dell' Independenza degli Stati Uniti. 

Domanda. — Qvxilifurono i Tredici Stati Originali? 

Risposta. — Maryland, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Virginia, New Jersey, 
New York, Delaware, South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Rhode Island. 
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Domanda. — Pud la CostUimone degli SUM Uniti ve-- 
nire emendaia o cangiaia? 

Risposta. — Si. 

Domanda. — Qvali sono le pratiche da seguire per emenr 
dare la CostUuzione degli Staii Uniti? 

Risposta. — Per fare degli emendamenti alia Costitu- 
zione degli Stati Uniti, occorre che questi sieno approvati 
da una maggioranza di due terzi della Casa dei Rappre- 
sentanti degli Stati Uniti e del Senate degli Stati Uniti, 
ed approvati pure da tre quarti degli Stati. 

Domanda. — J^ mai stata emendata la Costitvzione degli 
Stati Unitif 

Risposta. — Si. 

Domanda. — Quanti emendamenti sono stati fatti aUa 
Costitiusionef 

Risposta. — Sedici. 

Domanda. — OUre al fare le leggi per il Govemo degli 
Stati Uniti, quali aUri poteri ha il Congressof 

Risposta. — II Congresso pud imporre tasse, chiedere 
prestiti di denaro, regolare il commercio con nazioni stra- 
niere, coniare monete d' ore, d' argento, e di altri me- 
talli, ed emettere carta monetata. Pu6 inoltre stabilire 
uffici postali, ed ha il solo diritto di dichiarare guerra ad 
altre nazioni. 

Domanda. — Quale procedura segue il Congresso degli 
Stati Uniti nel fare una leggef 

Risposta. — Una legge, in forma di docimiento scritto, 
conosciuto col nome di bill o disegno di legge, deve essere 
approvata prima dalla Casa dei Rappresentanti degli 
Stati Uniti, quindi dal Senato degli Stati Uniti, e deve 
ricevere un veto di maggioranza dai membri presenti e 
votanti, ma non 6 necessaria una maggioranza di voti di 
tutti i membri di ciascuna o di ambo la Case, purchfe un 
quorum, o un numero legale dei membri sia presente. 
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Ma il bill o disegno di legge non diviene legge fino a che 
non sia finnato dal Presidente, o fino a che sieno passati 
dieci giomi ed U Presidente non V abbia finnato: in tal 
caso esso diviene legge anche senza la sua finna. Se poi il 
Presidente pone il suo veto, il biU non diviene legge, salvo 
che il Senato degli Stati Uniti e la Casa dei Rappresen- 
tanti degli Stati Uniti gli dieno dopo una maggioranza di 
due terzi di voti. 

Domanda. — Pvd uno straniero, naturalizzato dttadino 
degli Stati Uniti, divenire Presidente o Vice-Presidente 
degli Staii Unitif 

Risposta. — No. Soltanto chi 6 nato negli Stati Uniti 
pud divenire Presidente o Vice-Presidente degli Stati 
Uniti; per6 questa restrizione non 6 applicable a tutti gli 
altri uffici in generale. 

Domanda. — Chifu il primo Presidente degli Stati Unitif 

Risposta. — George Washington. 

Domanda. — Pud una donna nata negli Stati Uniti di-- 
venire Presidente (Presidentessa) degli Stati Uniti? 

Risposta. — In base alia legge, si. Cid perd non 6 mai 
awenuto. 

Domanda. — Che cosa i la Giuriaf 

Risposta. — Sono dodici uomini, scelti a soddisf azione 
dell' accusato e dell' accusatore (Prosecutor) col consenso 
della Corte. 

Domanda. — Chi ha diritto ad un diboMimento col con- 
corso dei giuratit 

Risposta. — Ogni cittadino, se tale h il suo desiderio. 

Domanda. — QuavU Stati vi sono negli Stati Uniti? 

Risposta. — Quarantotto. 

Domanda. — Qaanti Territori vi sono negli Stati Uniti? 

Risposta. — Uno solo, V Alaska. Le Isole Hawai, le 
Isole Filippine e Porto Rico sono uflScialmente conosciute 
come Possessioni. 
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Domanda. — QumUe steUe vi sono neUa Bandiera degli 
Stati Unitif 

Risposta. — Quarantotto, una per ogni Stato. 

Domanda. — Quando e come gli Stati UniM dichiararono 
la loro indipendemaf 

Risposta. — Sine dal 4 Luglio, 1776, e la Dichiarazione 
d' Indipendenza fu sottoscritta dai rappresentanti dei 
Tredici Stati Originali. 

Domanda. — Come h amministrato uno Statof 

Risposta. — Praticamente coUa stessa forma che 11 
Govemo amministra gli Stati Uniti. 

Domanda. — Chi h il Capo Esecutivo di uno Stalof 

Risposta. — II Govematore. (Se voi non sapete il 
nome del vostro Govematore, il vostro direttore di posta, 
o qualsiasi altra autoriti potri dirvelo.) 

Domanda. — In assenza del Govemoiore chi nefale veci 
nel LHpartimento Esecutivo deUo Stalof 

Risposta. — II Vice-Govematore, il quale, d' altronde, 
come regola, non h investito di molta autoriti, eccetto 
neir assenza del Govematore; per6 egli pud divenire Go- 
vematore in caso di morte del Govematore stesso. 

Domanda. — Che cosa i una Conteaf 

Risposta. — Una Contea 6 una sezione designata di 
uno Stato, e contiene, usualmente, piii di una citti o 
paese. I suoi rappresentanti sono i Commissari della 
Contea, i Giudici, lo Sceriffo, i Segretari delle Corti, il 
Cancelliere, V Auditor o Verificatore di libri ed il Teso- 
riere. La Contea pu6 emettere noraie e regolamenti, 
purch^ non sieno in contrasto colle leggi dello Stato. 

Domanda. — Che cosa e una cittd? 

Risposta. — Una citt^ e una comuniti amministrata in 
base ad una Carta (Charter) rilasciatale dallo Stato, ed ha 
un proprio govemo locale, consistente del Sindaco ed un 
corpo o corpi legislativi, comunemente chiamati Asses- 
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son {Board of Aldermen), ed il Consiglio Comunale o 
semplicemente Consiglio. II potere pu6 essere investito 
in iin corpo comunemente chiamato il Consiglio, e pud 
emettere norme e regolamenti a sua discrezione, purchd 
non sieno in opposizione alle leggi dello Stato. 

Domanda. — Che cosa intendete per amministrazione di 
un paesef 

Risposta. — Jj amministrazione di un paese diflferisce 
da quella di una cittd* in quanto che non ha un capo Ese- 
cutivo, quale un Sindaco, e non ha un corpo esclusiva- 
mente legislativo. I suoi rappresentanti consistono di 
cid che 6 conosciuto col nome di Uomini Scelti {Selectmen), 
Comitato delle Scuole, Segretario, Tesoriere, ed altri. II 
Comitato dei Selectmen — Uomini Scelti — 6 tanto ese- 
cutivo quanto legislativo, ed ha il diritto di emettere or- 
dinanze e regolamenti per 1' amministrazione del paese, 
purchfe esse non sieno in opposizione alle leggi della Con- 
tea o dello Stato. Una volta all' anno, almeno, i citta- 
dini si riuniscono in una sala a cui fu dato il nome di 
riunione dei cittadini {town meeting) e Ik discutono e vo- 
tono pei loro bisogni finanziari, e danno effetto a tutti gli 
affari ufficiali del paese. 

Domanda. — Che cosa h Govemo a Forma di Commis- 
sionef 

Risposta. — In breve, un Govemo a Forma di Commis- 
sione {Commission Form of Government) consiste di Com- 
missari eletti dal popolo, i quali in una certa misura 
sono responsabili del govemo locale. Essi promulgono 
norme, regolamenti, ed ordinanze, e nominano tutti gli 
ufficiali. 

In aggiunta alle precedenti informazioni V aspirante 
deve saper leggere la Costituzione degli Stati Uniti, e la 
Dichiarazione d' Indipendenza, ma non ^ tenuto ad im- 
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parare a memoria nessima parte di esse. Egli dovrebbe 
familiarizzarsi alquanto coUa Storia degli Stati Uniti, 
sebbene cid non sia necessario. In questo libro ho cer- 
cato di passare in rassegna i pimti pitl praticamente es- 
senziali. 

Se V aspirante non pud comprendere alcune parti del 
libro stesso, o 6 in dubbio, egli dovrebbe chiedere I' as- 
sistenza di qualche persona competente. II Direttore 
della posta, il Giudice o il Segretario di qualsiasi Corte, il 
Presidente o Cassiere di una Banca, o qualsivoglia ufl5- 
ciale superiore o cittadino intelligente, se da lui consul- 
tato, pud dargli tutte le dilucidazioni necessarie. Se la 
persona alia quale ricorre per informazioni si dichiara in- 
capace, egli pu6 rivolgersi ad altri che sia competente. 
Non sarebbe buon awiso rivolgersi ad un awocato, 
perchfe questi vorrebbe essere pagato per il suo servizio, 
ed i politicanti in ispecie debbono essere Schivati. Noi^i 
andate da chi non occupa una posizione responsabile, o 
non abbia una buona e riconosciuta riputazione per abi- 
lity* ed integrity. 



TESTIMONI PER LE CARTE DI NATU- 

RALIZZAZIONE 

Due testimoni sono necessari, e ciascimo di essi deve 
essere nato negli Stati Uniti o naturalizzato cittadino. 
Se cittadini naturalizzati; devono presentare alia Corte 
prova evidente della loro cittadinanza. Nessima persona 
pud agire come testimonio di una persona non naturaliz- 
zata, se non ha conosciuto V aspirante per cinque o pixll 
anni. I testimoni devono convincere la Corte che sono e 
sono stati familiari coll' aspirante, e che lo hanno veduto 
frequentemente durante i passati cinque anni. Nella 
Bcelta dei testimoni scegliete coloro che vi veggono spesso, 
e sono familiari con voi e coi vostri affari in generale. Se 
1' aspirante non pu6 procurarsi dei testimoni volontari, egli 
pud forzarli a comparire mediante un ordine della Corte. 

Se, diu-ante gli ultimi cinque anni, V aspirante ha vis- 
suto una parte del suo tempo in un altro Stato, e non gli 
riesce di ottenere testimoni nel paese o Stato dove egli 
ora vive, egli pu6 presentare testimonianze scritte di tes- 
timoni che lo hanno conosciuto in qualche altro Stato, 
air Awocato Procuratore Distrettuale e lasciarle nelle 
sue mani. 

Procurate poi di rispondere a tutte le domande colla 
piii grande attenzione, e siate certi di dare per intero i 
nomi corretti di vostra moglie e dei vostri figli, in uno alle 
date esatte della loro nascita. 

Abbiate V awertenza di non dare false risposte alle 

domande che saranno fatte, perchS se qualcuna viene 

riconosciuta falsa, sia essa stata data da voi o dai vostri 

testimoni, potrd. essere la causa di perdere il diritto di 

cittadinanza. 
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GIURAMENTO DI OBBEDIENZA AGLI 

STATI UNITI 

Qualunque straniero, eligibile alia cittadinanza, deve 
prendere il seguente giuramento: 

"Dichiaro solennemente e giuro in pubblica udienza di 
Corte che io sosterrd la Costitunone degli Stati Uniti, che 
rinunzio interamente ed assolutamente ogni obbedienza 
e fedeltA verso principi, potentati, stati o sovranit^ e 
particolarmente al (sovrano del quale io sono suddito), e 
che io sosterrft e difenderd la Ck)stitii2io]ie e le leggi degli 
Stati Uniti contro tutti i nemici stranieri e domestici, 
e serber6 vera fede ed obbedienza a^ stessi. Che Die 
m' aiuti/' 
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STRANIERI CHE POSSONO DIVENTARE 
CITTADINI DEGLI STATI UNITI 

In base alia legge promulgata dal Congresso degli Stati 
Uniti, qualunque straniero pud divenire cittadino degli 
Stati Uniti, e propriamente qualificato, ad eccezione dei 
Giapponesi, Cinesi, Hindos, e quelli di razza Mongolica o 
Bruna. 

Gli stranieri di razza Africana o di discendenza Afri- 
cana possono naturalizzarsi cittadini. 

cm fe UN VOTANTE 

Sebbene le Costituzioni non sieno tutte omogenee in 
parecchi Stati, nessnna persona pud divenire cittadino 
degli Stati Uniti, o di qualunque Stato, se non abbia rag- 
giunto Vetk di 21 anni, e deve avere risieduto nello Stato, 
contea o citti il tempo voluto dalla legge. Siccome que- 
sti periodi variano, h inutile menzionarli qui; ma qual- 
siasi cittadino, o aspirante a divenirlo, pud ottenere le 
informazioni che gli abbisognano, dirigendosi a qualimque 
ufficiale della cittd. o del paese, od a qualimque giudice o 
awocato. 

DONNE MARTTATE CITTADINE 

La moglie di imo straniero naturalizzato diviene essa 
pure cittadina degli Stati Uniti, senza bisogno alcimo di 
fame domanda. La cittadinanza del di lei marito le con- 
ferisce il diritto della cittadinanza. 

I FIGLI DEGLI STRANIERI NATURALIZZATI 

I figli minorenni degli stranieri naturalizzati divengono 
cittadini degli Stati Uniti, per il fatto che i padri loro sono 
gii cittadini, e non sono tenuti di fare la domanda della 
cittadinanza o prendere ogni azione al riguardo. 
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COMB LE DOHHS HUBUJ POSSOVO DIVEHTABE 
CITTADIHB DEGU STATI UHUI 

Una donna strankn nubile pod divenire dttadina 
de^ Stati Unhi, oo^ stessi diritti e piivil^ di cittadi- 
nanxa acocndati a^ aonuni, ma essa pure deve osservare 
la steaea i»ocedura di Naturalizzazione che d domandata 
ag^ u<HninL Essa peid non pud votare che in qu^li 
Stati che danno il diritto del suffragjio alle donne. In 
base alia legge, essa pud diveniie membio del Con- 
gresso, od occupare un ufficio govemativo, al quale 6 
stata dichiarata eletta o nominata, ma non pud occupare 
altre cariche senza 1' autorizzaadone che le accorda le 
1^^ sancite dallo Stato, dalla citt^ o paese. 

DONNE VOTANn 

Non vi d nulla nella Costituzione d^li Stati Uniti, o 
nelle leggi del Govemo degli Stati Uniti che vieti ad una 
donna, propriamente qualificata, di votare per uno o pixi 
candidati ed in tutte le elezioni. Perd, essa non pud go- 
dere di tale privilegio se non ha il permesso dallo Stato, o 
dalla citt^ o paese nel quale ha domicilio. 

Essa non pud votare per nessuno degli ufficiali degli 
Stati Uniti, salvo il caso che le sia data licenza dallo 
Stato; perd pud votare per gli ufficiali locali, se il Gk>vemo 
del luogo glielo concede. 

Una donna pud essere scelta quale candidata alia Pre- 
sidenza o Vice-Presidenza, se anche non ha facoltd. di 
votare nello Stato, cittit, o paese dove ha domiciUo. 

La franchigia, o diritto di voto, 6 stata concessa alle 
donne lq alcuni Stati; e molti paesi e cittit danno loro 
V opportunitit di godere di tale privilegio, permettendo 
altresi di votare per i membri del comitato delle scuole e 
per altri pubblici ufficiali. 



pfi 03VT^tD'»D imvii IV^p irns vntDtn^THVWW tr»n 

lynij T1D Kn .lyjyo iv lynyay: ttiyii DifTP tDDstrnwnu na 

Dtt^^oD «n pK iVD^iK ,iym«ii id^j nynij iyi> «n ♦iv^yo 
K>T lyp yyty: on »>i5» ♦tD^yn own ly^na «n lyny:; ya^yii 
lyabyii Tjy:n^K ivobKn lynw rOyi^^itp pa ny^i^iD^D k lyiyii 
o^j nyiK |yp Kn .o^nyiny oiyii xn ivapyi^ w rO^a^ ^Kiynya 
D^^a ©anny nn^K tk oy in^^D roos lynjs i"k lyobKn^K 

.p8t} lyiK r^o^D rO^^DD pB fytyi 

nn pK i\K D»^>tDD lytD^ov «n pa iSK^itD^tDD^jjtp Kn p« 
l»p -rjn tDj^ay: tt^yojiyiiifi do^^od lytD^^jv «>t pa vavm 
pa ,iV8n a^nya t^k v:i'?V)'\ ,^na s lytD^snpniv J'jft Dijii "^st 
.DiiftrpyJ'y y58 iv pK ,tD«nnJ8P lya^^yii njyn>« isa lytDixii 
,nn>« M^i5iy tt»»D wn lyn^^o ,tyt^iKii t3>j lynij lyp «n 

•tDjnjp^ Kn 1K11 p«tD nyiij ,>tD^D kh nyn^ji 

jyi>iD ,ytDD8yi DtD»tDD lytD^^^i^ i«a lyoi^ii tD>j lyp i5n 
y^spijt? IKS iytDi«i^ nyDif lyp Kn ,inrK iDn>i5ny id^^dd «n 
•K>n tD^nyiny :ijny>in v'?^p^^ Kn i>^« ^ytDDsya 

-ynfi-D»n in* tDJinnna i«a »8n>nj8p » p>t lyp >ni> ($ 
,tD^^tDD Kn PK jytDiKii IV iDanJ'iy d^j t>« nn^K 5nijiinij ,tDjynn 

.ttjnjpi K>r i«Ti ,p«» lyniji >d>d 

*v iyay:iyi onyn lytDiRii tv Myi d«-t nyntj T>^trtD3yia 
iriyaif D>tD>D p« dji^d y^y^a pK ,did^>idd yajso p« lynia 
lytDiK^^ IV 1.TK iya>"i5iy nntj ,Dy^:iy5»^iins irm«ii fiia in>« 
jrotDgya ynynj8 pk yy»>D»p ^nipD kh pa nny^^io^D i«a 
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«n ps nv^n^n lynyn ]j?is;p yo^jm nvn^y^D^w 

|y>5ijt:iJKD IiQ lyDStDjr yaJ^yii >t pr on^^n ^tyo^^K^tD ,ty>jys 
,*Ty:8p>nD8 pD lyosDK^ y^^yii in* ^nvjspnas yjnijayi 

,DtD^^tDD y^iso pK tnJ^^tnya iyj>n DjyK^io^tDDJijip 5nsiiDij 
lyniji Do^^tDD nytD^^j"i> «n pa ^v^y^ s lyiyii. wnye p>p \vp 
ttijin pK ,tD5»8 intit> 21 T>H ny jn^^D ,tD^>tDD lyaJ^yn njyn^» 
DS11 tt^>v Kn ,p8tD nyn« ^idjikp ,tt^>tDD kh pR iDjntfiiya 
nyfi lyj^n lyntjnyB yryn «m^ mts .rytya pa tDj^sJ^iya tDiyii 
lyjm lyny^ no ,iynyi iv «>n tjin oDsaya Tt tD^'tfii ,iyny^K^ 
pa yoaypD^iK «n lyrip ]v? 'lyn'^n « lynyii ^ni dkii nyn^ 
K'ntjttrn 8 pa lyitjt ,iyiDD8yn p«tD nyijj ^d^d lyDJ^yii n:yn^« 

.Htf^-oy-'jitftDS lyiiji 

n>n » Dnyii in:y5>Dn« tv^^^t^^siiK^Dyj s pa >na «n 
in^K pa '^sr p^p :)n:yintD tD"»: dd^^od nytD^^ji^ «n pa nyj 
♦tD3yriy:n^D nn^K o^i isd in>« pa Dayinyano o^i ,D^n 

D^yr^D^D lyiyii ^v^-^''^ y^yitfiTya pa, iyi:^p yiy:y^p «n 
,DjyT^D^D |y:^n tyny^J^y yny^n J^^ni ^dd-'^dd nyD-'OV «n pa 
pntD nntjt a^K^^yr^D^D i«a ijjk^-'^p^J'Qs v^'^'^p ti'^nin «^n pK 

jivyn lyryn p« onyn^s Dtfiioy 

[29] 



— : nyntr yniwJ'titD kh lyonw 

fifiviD^DDJifP «n lyvo^DK^nytDJiK 5yii tk djjt lyinr "^m 
Ix;nyiDM« ^^^v^w J^yii p» ^lytDSStDtr ytDrj^^Kiya kh jib 
-lyn ,nns ly^J^yii n:yin^« iv D^^n^niD iik lyjjnj^niyB yJs 
yr:y^ «n iv tDB>innyn^K hk ,nintDiyr^^P nyiiji tDssotr ^nya^ 
lyroe^iytaJiK byi^ ^^k jik risntanytajiK k pa i^k v^':>}n'\ w 
DtD^^tDD nytD»j\> «n pB yvytya pk itf^vitD^tDDJtjtp xn lyv^K' pK 
p>T ivnyo>K pK ,y3>Jnyj>K pK y3>5»iyD>"iK ,ynj^>B yJ'S ]vm 
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-nn yjyiifiiyi imk nynn lyjyiifiiw lyntj lyjyitjDya lyan 
.Dntjtp p« yiD3ri"iy:in^a pa yt^^iiyn ly^^ytDK^w «^n lytiD ^nya 
ytDnn^5»8iiK^DyrtD^: p^K iks nny i>^k pn typ I^nys p>p 
n nnyo nyntf intjt^ 5 ikq. id:8P^5»b8 oyn lyp^iy in^^o ,ii?tiy3 
»>o tD^spyn lyj^n K^n Dtjn ,t5nifp p« jyr^viyn^K lyno nny 
p« lynyrya tDstjt dh^k lynjjn «^n o^i pK ,d:8P^5b8 oyi 
D^R tDn^^5»p nny yiy^^« Mir nrr'K lyii .intj^ 5 ytDvy? kh 
^^^« iD^D tDJSpyn lyj^n p« tDSif ^^^x lynyt ya^yii yrjy^ «>i 
-IP r^MY^ne D^j iy5>"»*ii. nny «n nn« .iya:"i5>i:«n ny^>K pK 

•lyoip IV ly^j^iiv K^n oiifp •qin ny lyp ,iyD 

-y:i tD^KP^^Bs nyn tsijn ,inij^ ^ra yovy? «n n^yiyii ,n^iK: 
tD^j typ P«/ tD^SDK^ iy-iJ8 p^« p« D^^v yo^iiyj s Dint^ii 
typ ,tDvy> t^jnt^ii ny i«ii rs^a oyn pK nny tyinp d3^>5> 
D^ypyi DH^K lynt^n yD^yii ,nny pa yo^^r^v ly^'ytotj'iv ny 
p« ^ni^Ds topnDDn 8 ntfsyn lyoiiy: ,d>^dd nyn^s jk px 

.Dn^« "IV tDp^K^y:)iv 

5iB PK D^a pK ,a>t53"»nijQ nnyr jyasna y^s tD^iya^ay 
lya^tDsn oyn p« ,iyna^p px ^na «:n pa ]vj2V^ vy^'2'>^ «^"' 

♦ttinya '^v'^'^^ pa didst 

,tDayotD^''tDD lyK'Jsa k lynyaaij "in"»» tD^ijr ^sa ]'>'*p ny^aix 
-yii nny yiy^-'x iyi« in^« d«ii DiDjyDiD"'"'DD yJ^♦bKB ikd b'^^ii 
♦Mynyai^D ny^^« lyiyii^jj in^« tDayp ,iy38D |yp 
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-3111 id:8P^5b8 nn rio ,ytDB^pD^"i« n^vnynjitD Kn iyD>iK 

tDO lyn^ Dtjn ^isi iy ,D:yi:yByn:^N: ^^ lytr^nyJpyn kh 
pD ynifDD^n «n d^d iDQSK^D^spyn » ♦r^yiiDMX ^n« tv^ny? 
^nifiin^ ,tyDip n:3iv dh^k lyp lytDSKDtr ytDrj^"»Kny& Kn 
IV on^nns ^^« ntjtn 'nn lyryn pK jn^yiint^^ij tDO t>« oy 

•T^K np^y lyn Dtjtii d5»8 T^^vrtDB^in lynya 

intf ,^13 jytyn pK lyasr ya^so id'^j iDnytDK^iya iy 3>ik 
yDiyt^yaoifp s >n ntDsn s ly^yna ny J'tjtr ,5yQ>Miv pN t^n iy 
pa pi^ij^p nyiif ^K^ntfK^n iyi ,iyDD^^D-tDD^a lyn .i^fnys 
n:yn>« nntjt ,p:8n s pa nya^yp nyiij tDjnnyna lyn ^tDitjtp 
lyan t^« wii lyDosyn lynj? iy:im lyD^y^^Dtfis 'ivr^lfV'i) 
,D3yia nn^« lyDJ^nt ,t8^ ^^ ^''^^ -^sa srs p« lya^ynoMK 
.fc<^ D^^ii nyD^yii lyn^soy^ iyr>v:tjt ^^>k ny tDyii ,ido tDD^^ii 
lyJ'yii ^n 5»^^ii ,iynD8iyn iv tD>: Tt tyo tDsmn Diy^{f5» tt^a 
-••^ttivDnN inyr iy J'tft D^ytr^o^^tja p« ,|y5>n{fvyD lyo^M ^n 
y3>5>t3iijiiiiD:8iya p>p iD5>Kn "^ys^yii lyiisoy^ iv id"»j onya .tyi 
pn n«B iDJKpyD tsia id^j f'x \]Ki^: Djys^ni. nyiiit ^y^ytDK' 

.tD^^pD^^iny pK D^>p3>5iDjynj)i 
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n¥Dn>iK ^lyntjtpyn ^doi^jip ^^ pTtjtJ^p ^DBnytj' ^Dytj^niitK^TT 
,DJijfij'^>5'"ian PK D5»n lysso tvp ^tD^mp Kn •nyrnj^tyntD pK 
pB yvytya Kn »>d ajio^tDtj^j^^R p» tyi»r yn5»yt Nn jJs^iitT 

onyuyi tDiyii Dtjtii tDQ8tr5»yryi s t^n ^o^d s — ♦tanyniaig 

tDsn p» ,tD»DD «n «>>n lynyayao^ns lytDisK^iD 8 nytDj"i« 
($ ,n{f^yD 8 pQ i:ynyiDK^yn ,ijny^iyn y^sptf? yjya^^N in>K 
•nKijin NH tysnyaj* ^^^^nyiiy:! ,tDQ8KnyBnyp yn^ynyrrtDyrya 
-iyD>K lyp tDDSD «n .5>^d:i«p itjtDDifp Nn p« lyoiynJ^if ^^ 
,5^DJi8P Kn d5>8 tDJSpyn ^DDSK^iysnyp p>K p« lyiyii ty^iy^y^i 
i^K^iitT ^D^yK'^^J'iayi p« D5>n ^^mi ny ya^yii jyaso lyp "ly pK 
.D^^tDD «n p2 yvDyry:i «n lyayasn id^j iyj^>T yn5»yT «n 

? tDjyD:iyiiK3 psD s t>k d^ii — .j?':i8nB 

8 pD lyiy^K^nyD t^« tDjyD^nyiiKa psd 8 — ♦tDnyiltDJis 
'VPV^PV ^y^K^to p-'p tDt^n Dy Dtjtii Dyn t^-'D D:yDJiyii«a "•d^d 
yn^ynyrrtDyryj yD^^Dy^^^K^D^iK p-'p Dt^n p« ^it^-'ytD » ^ni ,irD 
5nipD ,tv.>3tDpy5yD pD \vnv^^V2 y^Dsyn «n .DDstnyaiyp 
511J infc<i?n Kn .ynyiJs pfc< nniK^rynD ,pi^t^5>p ^yyD-'D^p 
tDjjn PK n:yny:)vyry3 ^« ,n:yin^QDnN •»» v^ tvo"tDpy5»yD 
KH iKQ Di5:itt:^^^b"iiyi p« ly^jiiii^it ]v:it<D iv CDyi dki 
tD^o tou ^n D^ynsK^iynMi dkt «>ii i^s^^jr ,p8D pD juny^an 
nrrjf^ p« 5»i?D p>fc< .D^-'t^D nyit^ •'D^isp «n pa yvyrya xn 
"^n n^^y: ^lyo^tDtj^ iv psto pc ly^iu fc<n lyosriv ^n lycip 
♦lyDDyK^y: y^y^v^Dij y^K ly^nJKniya iv p« lyiy^^DK^iv 

? to^yD^nyiix: ^^ dijje: lyK^^n^^P s t^« d^ii — .5;:81B 

^tonytotj^yn t3:ytt:nyiifc<a ^^ dijjd tytj^^stjtp s — .tDiyntD^s 
yD^^yii ,p?i?D D-'^n tD^nyinyo-'iK ,Dnyj{?K^^Dt^p pc ,iyvnp px 
-yi y^'KPtjtJ' «n i«E3 i^^'Di^jtiiD^siya ji'DciSDnyD^'nya lyj^n 
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♦»nijp pa a:iD>»K^iv m J3^D 

nyiD>^ji> «n p« Tt iyj>By:i oo^^tDo J^y^B^i — ♦j;:i8iB 

j^viya p« MS — ♦DnyntD^s 
nyo^^jr kh p« in jy^eya DynijtDnyD ?y>aMi — •j;:nnJ& 

iy>»i^8n «n ♦8PD85>8 t^n diji pn ,yj>>« t^i^a — •Diynta^K 
Jy^v^Bij jyji>T spn ijtDitjts p« tv5>n>« pB^5'^^£5 «n ,tJ^5>u>K 

*DJ$(^yTtjtB D^» DDiNiiyn 

ciiD»0D nytD>ov n pK ts'^a t^« pvofij' ^y^QMi — ♦j;:i8ns 

?3y5'Q 
,tDi>tDb lyny^ i«d iy:>>« ,rviyn px tD38 — •tan-ynta^B 
iDny5»piy ctt>^tDD nytD>^ji> «n tDijn «^ii pN lyii — ♦j?:i8nB 

*ynytD:i« t>k ,1776 ,»5"itrn t^tDiy^Q oyn — .tanyntD^B 
-yn N>^n Djynjysynj^K ^^ lytr^ns^pyn nh tvi^i^ya ]vtw 

.DiD^^tDD y5»yj^mj 13 KH pa DivtDstDjyryna 
? tDiy>3yn tD^>DD » tDnyii h^ii — .j>:i8ns 
-lya Nn pa kmi yoitjta yn5»yT Kn tDyos — .tanyntDiB 

? tD^^DD » pa ii'^tDrpyrpy^y^fij^tD nyn t>k lyii — .j>:i8nB 
ayn d^j tDD»ii nn^« nnx) n«j"iyiTw lyn — •tDnyiita^B 
,iyDD>>D-DDi?s ny>>K ^^^« Dyii ,itjtjnyima ny^^K pa. lyDijj 

•(WW lytDDsya nyn^s p>» lyn^ 

iDyDniftD>iK p« n«:nyiiKi div tDopy: t>R lyii — ♦v^sns 

? D>>DD » pa D^yDo-isayi ii^oi^pyrpy Kn pK 
lynij Dj^n nys^^yii ,n«jiyiiiiia D:8:yDr5» nyn — ♦taiyniaiB 
nyiiw pa D^^n^yry^ns «n pK tvn^^D /lyasK' iv djjii :i^:y^i 
.tDnnstDjr ntjtjiyiiija nyn n"»i« i«:*iyiifc<a triyii lyp iy -i?^ 

[24] 
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K Dniiip D»»iDD nw>oi* njn ease k>ii — .j>:nnfi 

? yytw 
Dyiyanjrya » pa yonifB Kn pK ^yytya » — .BnyiiiDj^ 

->or on K'>n pK DirDSDjyrrisy") ^^ t^in do^^idd nyo^^jv 
pa lyo^oK' DytDntjt^SD » jyr-ip n» pK ^Ds^yo Do^^tto nyo 
e^j nynij nK oy ,cnytDi«ii pK nyny^^JD^D jn^yryi^js Nn 
-tD^D yJ'iQ Kn pa jyo^DK' tDyon^^SD s jwnp iv :injyiiniD8jj 
jyDDSK^nyBnyp yn^^n pa nynij iy:^>K pa tD>: tDQstrnyn^^j 
,nyny'5»aiD>» J'nijv yoD^tDK^yn » t^« Dya^^yii ,Dnijiip s iyn>^D 
oy m rytya s tD>: onyi^ lynij 55>n kh .n^yryii^s jyj^n 
K^^niKD enyi oy iyn<jt ,tD:ynnynB D^^i lynynK^iytDi^K enyii 
ryty: » oiyii Dtjtn J'sb lya^yii pK ,no^nn pn inif ^yo jnyv 
lyp iy3y:i8n t^k tD^ynnns in nMfc< .D2.nK^nyDJiK pn \n^ 
-8D 5'ytDnT"»>iiv d:)>-ip dijt lyn^^o ,|ynyii id^j rytya p>p o^i 
tm v)n Kn p« tDSjyo did^^idd nytD^>j"i> pa lyo^t^K^ DytDnij^ 

.Dii^tDKtD^yryisyn 

» inijiiya T>^^ '^v:i'?v'i'\ ^nn^y^'onx p^x lyp — .v:i8n3 
lyntjt DjymyiB lynyii ly^sstoK^ yDr^-'-'Knyc ^n pa nyn-'n 

? D^^'^^D ivt:i''''^'\'' «n pD tojyinyis-D^Mi 
|yp nyn>n 1yJy1i?nyr1y^^ p^« r^J^n ,po — .tsnyntDiS 
iyD^oi> «n pa D^yinyis-D^^ii nyit? Djy-inyis lyiyii 
p« yDoy IV o^j Tt DH^vyn jiJivyjynayn yryn lynjj ,Dt3''^DD 

♦p^Dyi5>8 
Kn pa to^ynnyia lytD^ny nyn lyiiyj r^x iyi^ — .y^sna 

? jyDssDtj^ ytorr-'Kiya 

-••^Kiya Kn p« tyit^nyi ffc? yD^yii ,nna s ]VP — .yiisna 

?t3jyinyis myii ^lytosstotj^ yt^rj 
-y>3 toijn oy lyni? ,Dy tDn>i5'iy ryrya Dfc<n — •tsnyiitDiS 

? niK^n 8 T^K Dijii — .v:i8ia 
IV tyn>5>py:D>iK |y:^n yD^yii ^yto^^^' ^J^yiiv — .tDnyntD^g 

[23] 
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iy»>or «n pa tVfiJ'its^tDDjijp kh t>k lyii — ♦j;:i8n£> 

Din p» n« ,1787 ,ty^l7 lyn lynoyDsyo — .DnyntDJS 
nytD^or Kn pa tD^^pr^j^^nnNJiK «n pa nntjt^ lyDaJ^yiiv 

? DD^^tDD y^yjTitjt 13 n lyiiya ty^^n ys^yii — ,j>:i8ns 
,DDynK^t38DD8D r^v'^ii^^vn io ,njy5»>iyD — •tanyntDiS 
^pntf^ io ^^on^^K^n r: ,y>j^t5^nn>ii ,y^jyii5^Djys ^tsypny^ijip 
p« yB^m^jtrn /Kj^'':)^|tiyp ncDi^jj /KJ^^^^jnyp hcd'^id nnyii^itbyn 

♦njy^^^K i)ifi 

DiDi^tDD nyiD^^Jv «n pa tyfiJ'itD^iDDJtfp «n lyp — .j?:i8ni) 

? iriyii tDnynjyyi lynij tDnyoynnya 

•«^ — -tDHjiiiaiS 
-:jjp Kn IV iy:ijnyDynnya tD3KDya lyiyn n^i — .yiigna 

? DD>"'t3D lyD^or «n pa ly^^iD^tDD 
«n pa lytritD^DD^^p «n iv lyjjnyoymya — .tanyntD^s 
-nij>»t> 5>ytDnT"»>'i"iv k N^^n iny:iDin lyno dd^^idd nyD^oi^ 
PN DirDstD^yryian ^^ rnn dd^^idd nyD^or Kn pa iDytD 
5yoiyiE5-inn «^^n tDJifTyrtDU pK ,iD»jyD Do^^tDD nyD^^:v «n 

.DtD>^tDD «n pa 

-ytD^^jr Kn pa tyt^^itD^^DJ^i^ ^^^ tyii t^K — .j?:8ia 

? tDnyoyniya lyiijiiya DtD>>tDD 
.«^ — .tDisntDJS 
\inrf\w tD38!Dy: iyj»T ty^^nyoynnya 5>y>a «^"ii — .y^gna 

? lyK^itD^DDii^p Kn IV 
.pyvayr — .tanyntD^K 

Kn nna yvyry:! Kn mso iy djj^i art -lyo^iK — .y:i8nB 

? Dynjjjjp lyn tDtjn d38o -lyn:^ is n«a di^i^ ,ijny^3yi 
jynijn ^oyopytD ty:y^ann» lyp onajijp — .idhjiid^s 
,-i^i^:i lyjyiB ^^vi^v'? nyn^s tD"»D J^ynjsn ayn jyT^iayn ,n?y3 
jyiiyiD^is PK ,i5>ya lyaso ^v ly^s^yo nyn^s pk lynf^n 
DtjT tD^n pK ,DyD^Birt5DijB jynjna iv ,nytD>>ii .n^yriy^sM 
•lyjif^vsj ^v^:^ tD>D non^ lynny^piy iv p>?8 iDsyi 

[221 
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? iroipyrpy ny^K^D pa Dyn lyo^iK »d8 nyijs 

T^K D»'>DO nytD>^jv Kn pe tD:yn>triB lyn — ♦iDnyniDjg 
»3>K ny lyaij ,yiDif5>B pK yyons kh pa ^y^tj'tD-pK-nynjsDijip 
ny^ripyo nyn ♦non^D pa tD»v lyi p« rn5»3 tDaso pn d>ik 
,yyoi8 DD>>DD lyD^'jiy^^'^ P^ "iyn:»oijp }ywv r^« n^jii ^sj 
Kn ^{f lyiJSDijp aropy t>k >ivo ^ij nytDyipyo nyn pk 
yiDDsyn k^^iiv «n pa ny:>^p nyaij /iro dd^^idd nyiD>>jr 
•qn lyraya yD^yii jyiD^^n^yvr^K d>d pnD iv DtfiitDy Dijn 
.yDDsya >ivo pk ^^cns «n pa tDsnanw «n nytDJi« 

DtD'^DD nytD^>:i> pa ov^n^mi «n jyanp «ni — .j;:iins 

?nyt3Dy yiyn oii^p onsiD 

Kn tD^o ,t3jnnyis D^n tD^sjny tyiyii «^n — .tanyntDis 
jny^n lyD^Jsn pfc< ,to»jyD id-'^dd nyo^oi^ pa jjid-'Dk^^^^x 
^n lynn^a ^n ijs? «mi nyntjt ^lyny^^ «>n :^^'? k^ii nyt^cy 

K>T pa tDitfp DnsiD lyn t^nyDK^yn Dtj^i pa — .j?:i8na- 

•DyD^DDjftJ^n 
«n pa tsnifp ansiD lyn ty^sriv ^n iddip i«^"i — .j?:i8i3 

,IiiiDirK^»ii ,Di{ft3K^-tDB''in Kn px — .tDnyiits^B 
'V Kn pa ti?t^^t3''t3D:{fp Kn t^D^cy:! ot^n nyi^ — .yiisia 

-ntf inyv^m «n pa D"ivD8D:)yTn5yn fc<n — .t^nsntDiS 

[21] 
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lyayii yM:>pD>iK n«B iKiionyn^K nyt) ^^^ ::^^ ny^n "^w 

.(tDyj^yp 
? onjjitDpyJy 5ytrjyinriB iyj>n d^jii — .j;:nnfi 
yD^yiT nyn>D tyj^n onijiiDpy5>y Jyfij^jynnyis — ♦Dnyiitais 
tyn^onSB tyostiv pK ,tD88»tr iyiy> pa iD5nymyD^i« ty^yi) 
Kn •fij'nyJsp 58istDpy5»y xn d^s lyDnyiJtf oiyii d^ii «^>r 
J'ntjtv Dyn ^v t^^'j t^» o^^od lyny pK. ontjtiDpyJy pa ?nijv 
rniy^y^'iv ,DivtD8tD:ymByi ^tjt T>^n Kn pK nyny^Jats^D pfi 
iny>5':itD^D 10 tD^nyiny id^^od «n n>i« ^^y^BK^^^n div ♦n^^iv 
12 iD^^tDD yryn tD^n tsi ,DirtD8tDjyrynByi ^ij t>in kh n^B 

♦DID1K11 ^sitjttDpyJy 

? tya^^pyao^iK on^ftDpy^y lyiyii kmi — .j;:iKnfi 
iriyii «^n ♦P^'ifB pa ty^nsii yopynn «^>3 — •lanyntD^B 
lytDiKii lyn lyaij ,iy^^tDi8B ytr^tD^5»{fB ps tDi^rotjij ^^5»:nyiiya 
Dp:y5»i ^n lyrcya oy p« ,?mi ny lyoy^i inb lyo^tDK' typ 
iwi'^v^ inyii lynnK^yji^is typ oy i«"iy m'?^^ I'lya^x 

♦5>ii iy lyoyj iyi» lyDtjtj lynjs nyaJ^yi^ 

? tD:yn>tynB » onijiDpy^y «n jy^nyiny k^ii — ♦v^sne 
-pyJ^y Kn lyDsnv ^n lyoip t^^tj^py^y ^S^ — .tDnyntDJB 
•lysJ^yii ,iDjynny-iB nxB iyiDi«ii pN d^>v yoniy: s p« Dnijo 

•lyo^OK^ fin^jtv yDDinyo «n ^n ny^pyJy Diyii 
«^n lyoyii i«b tyoi»ii DitjitDpyJ^y «n lyjyp — ♦v^gns 

? ly^^ii 

ytDvy? Kn ^^nb nyn^^ ; rytyj \'2^: id^i? ,k^ — .DnyntDJB 

IV lyatfiBtriyQ ]V)m Dii^Dpy5»y «n iy:^>T trinij^ y3^:^>« 

.K^^osDi^iD^^K ty^iya iyj>n lyJnsii Kn pR ,iyiD»nnj8p »tDi8& 

♦pniD tD^ypyi »>: fij'iyias lyn^n Ditjtt^pyJ^y «n ,t3D^>n djjt 

? tDD8 pn tD:yn>TyiB nyn tDj^^n aj85» «m^ — .y^snB 

•nn«i> iy>B inb — -tDnyntaiB 
inyo nKB tD^nyiny lynyii tDjynnyiB nyn lyp — .j?:i8nfl 

Avmti^ t>R >n3D nyn lya^i ,«> — -tDnyiitD^B 

[20] 
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Kn ]iB nj?:in^n lynyn jj?is;p yo^jm nyn^v^D^w 

'SK^n nyo^iK ,iV8i a"»nyD t^k iv anK ,iyan^n » mvii nyj>>K 
|y^5ijt:iJKD pQ tVDsiDK' yD^yii >t n« Dnj\n ^tyo^^K^o ^ty^jya 

.l^Dsn yj>na lyiij 
,*Ty38p>nQ8 pD lyosiDK' yD^yii inif ,iy:8pnD8 v:)n^2}i:i 

♦nyn>n lynyii lyjyp 

,DtD^^tDD ya^so pK ty^v^triye t^J^^t DjyK^itD^tDD^sp ^nijiniji 
nyn* do^od nytD^^jr «n pa iyn>n s tviyiT t»nys p^p ]VP 
tDtjtn p« ,tD5»8 nntjt^ 21 ttk ny lyn^^D ,tD»iDD lyaJ^yiT n:yn>» 
DS11 tD^^v «n ,p8iD nyiN >tD:"i«p ^tt^^oD xn pK tD^nijiiya 
-lyfi lyj^n lyntfnys yryn nmi ^ns .rytya pa tDajsJ^nya iDiyii 
iyn>n nyny^ no ,iy3yj iv «^>t si tDDssya Tt tD5»ijii ^lyny^K' 
pa ytaarpD'^iK «n lyrnp jyp nyn'^n k ]t>vx\ b^ii dkii lyn^ 
K'ntjtfij'n fi$ pa lynij ^tvoosyn pko nynjf ^t^^o lya^yn njyjin^K 

♦Kif5»-tDy-"»jniftD8 lyijj 

n"»n 8 tDnyii iyn:y^D^i« lytDin^^siiK^tDyj s pa >na «n 
in^« pa "^KT p>p 3n:iy"iniD tto did^^idd nyo^ov «n pa ny: 
•tDsyriy^n^D in^K d>:i Isd in>K pa Mynnynu Dijn .D^n 

Djyr>t5^D lyiyii lyn^n yjyitfiTyj pa lynj^p v^v^v'pp «n 
,D:yr^D^D lyrn iriyo^y v^v''^ J'^mi ,DtD^>t3D ny^^or «n pa 
pntD nntjt s^K^jyt^D^o i«a i^^k^^^p^J^qs v}'^'<p jy^mn «^>t p» 

jivyn lyryn p« Dnynjs Djjtiioy 

[29] 



Ii^^vio^DDjijp «n ivvtD^tDKnyDJiK 5yii t« djjt lyiiK^ ^^k 

-lyn ,nns |y35>yii ijyn^K iv tD^>n^>itD pK iy:i:n:^3-iyQ yJs 
yr:y^ Kn iv tDB^iniyn>« pK ^DintDiyt^^p nyitjt ossdk^ ^nya^ 
iyrt3B^iyt3JiK byi^ ^^« p« /jsncDiyiDiiK k pa ^^k yawi w 
DtD>^iDD nytD»:i> Kn pa yvytya pK ts^^itD^tDDJifp «n lyv^K' pK 
pn ivnyo^K pK ,y3^Jny:>« p« y3^5»iyD>iK ,ynj^>a y5>8 |y:y: 
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n>n yjynif)iy:i n^iK .nyn^n lyjynjfiiy:! ny-ijf lyjynijny;! iy:in 
.Di^p PK yD3nnyn^3 pD yr^iiya ly^yoK^iv «'n jyno ,iya 
yDnn>5>8TiK^tDyrtD>j p^K n«D nny p^K pn jyp l^fnys p^p 
n .inyo ny-ijf in^f^ 5 nxs. tDJ8P'5>s8 oy-i lypny jn^^o ^jijnys 
0^0 tD38pyn jyj^n «'n dijt ^tDiifp pK jyr^viyn^K jyt^o nny 
PK lynyry:! tDSjf dh^k lynijn K^n ot^i px ^djkP'^sk oyn 
o>iK Dn^>5>p nny yiy^^K D3n nn^K jy^i .injf^ 5 ytsvy? .«n 
^^^K D>D tsjKpyn lyj^n pK tDSif "^^^k tynyt y35>yii yrjy^ Kn 
np ^5nvnD tD^j ty^^*^'^ ^^^y «'t 2'"j« •iy:i^i^^«n yiy^^K p« 

•jyoip IV iy:mv K^n Dnijp ^nn ny lyp ,iyD 

-y:i Disp^^SK nyn iD^fn ,inif^ ^j^d yiDvy? «n i^yiyii ,n^^» 
iD^j lyp pK, tDSKtDK' lyiJK p^K pK t3"v yD'iiy:i 8 tsjnijii 
jyp ,tDvy^ tDjnjfii iy ikii vsJ^b Dyn pK nny ty>"'^P tD3^^? 
tDjypy:i dh^k lyn^fn yD5>yii ,nny pD yo^Jii^^v jyJyiDK^iv iy 
PK ^JiijiDK opntson 8 nijDyn tyouy:i ,id'^idd nyiJK ts P» 

•Dn^K IV tDp>K^y:iv 

5iB PK iD^:i pK ,riD3''njfQ. inyr fy:isnB yJs tsnyBts^y 
lyrtDan oyn px ,iyn:'p px ^na »>t pa \vidv^ yrtDDn ^^-^ 

•tDiny:i ny^n pa didki 

,tDiyr)tD>>DD jyi^^sa » \V2V^}^ nn^x iD^jft Jsa p^p nytD^ix 
-yii nny yny^^x iyn« in^K dkii DtD^yoiD^^DD yB^bxa •^nb b"*^^^ 
•tDDynyn^n ny»K iyiyiij» in^x iD^yp ,iyD8D jy? 
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PK jyt388t3K^ yiDr:»KiyQ «>T pD lyK^its^DDiiitp Kn lyryJ 

pa ynjfiDD^i kh ts^o M^K^iD^spyn s .rjyiiDnK ti>iK jy:iy5 
Jnifinijt ,tvoiP n^iv dh^k jyp tvtsKKiDK' yiDrj>^Knye. xn 
IV Dn^ans 'n'K n^fn ^n jytyn px jnjyiints^o id^j t^k oy 

•T^K ip^y nyn otji^ d5»8 •^^^DytM^^n lyay; 

lynij ,^13 jyryn pR lyD^t ya^so id^j lanyiDi^iyQ iy a^ij^ 
ytDjytsysoijtp » ^^n noKi 8 iy:yns ny ^tjtr ,5>yQ»iw pK t^k ly 
PD pn^if5>p lynijt ^nj^n^fK^n lyi ,iyiDD>^D-t3Dt}ts iy-i .jjfnya 
Tjyn^K nyiif ,pJ8n » ps ny^i^yp nyn^f iDjnnnB iy-i ,iDiifp 
nyan •^^•'K iDyii lytsosyn lynij lyn^n lytDjyj^DsjiB nyD^yn 
,D:iyiQ nn^K jyDJ^yri. ,i8o in n^x .^ss »?» px jya^yno^iK 
.«> D^^ii nyD^'yii iyiJ8»2y^ iy:i^^vjif ^^^k iy t^yii ,d'': idd^^ii 
iy5»yi^ ^n J^^^ii ,tvnt38iyn iv do Tt ?yo t^DMin Diy^ij? i3>o 
-^nDiVD^iK fnyt iy '?^^ DjyK^^t3^5>ij3 px ,iy5»nijvyn lyo^M "qn 
y3'5>t3iijt^iD:8iyB p'P dJ^kh nyaJ^yii lyniKoy^ iv ts^j Dny:i -lyi 
pn 1KD DJKpyn oia do t^k lyojfj Djya^yii lynij ^y^^yDK^ 

.D>^pD^5iny pK D>^pD^?Djyiij 
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tD-rijtDK' p^K «M^ ij/^nifiij^^K inyo "^^^jnyiiy; tD^sno^y Pk 

ijjDn^iK ,iyTiijpyn ^ddi^jp ^^ pvjfJp ,DanyK^ ^DyK^nijK^n 
,D3ifK^"?i;ri PK D5>n tv^so IVP ^i^jikp «n •lyiiK^ty'riD pi< 
pD yvyry:! K>n d^d :ijio^idk^J'>k pit lyj^n yn^yr Kn iiJsJtjr 

tDny^:iyi oiy^i dijii DSKK^J^yry;! » t^k ^tD>D i$ — .tDnyntDau 

iDijn pK ,t3^''DD Kn K>^n tv^y^yao^nK lytsiKK^D » nyt3Ji« 
IS ,i¥^yo 8 pD n^ynytDK^yn ,:ijny^:iyn yJ^ptjt? yjy:i^^K in^x 
iiKjf3 Kn iyDny:ijif 'T'?:nyiiy:i ^MUKnyBiyp ynjynyrytsyry: 
"lyn^K lyp tDDSD nn .5>>djinp pjooifp Kn pK lyoiy-iJ^if ^^ 
,?^D3i8p «>n d5>8 tDJspyn ^tDSKK^iysnyp p^» pK jynni. jyny:y: 
a^K^ift ,DjyK^^^5>i:iyi px D5>n ?>ii ny yaJ^yii ly^Ko fyp ny pk 
,t)i>0D Kn p£ yvtDyry:! k>-i iy:iy:i8"i tso jyj^n ynJ^yt k>t 

8 pQ lynyt^'iyQ t>k t^jyoj^yiTw fists is — ♦on^nMU 
'vpv^PV ^y^t^'iD p^p tDifn oy oifii Dyn id^d tajyojiyiiia. >tD>D 
ynjynyrytDyry:i yD^^oy^Jt^'D^iK p^p tDjjn pK ,iij^yD is xni ,^vvi 
5>nipD ,iy.otDpy5>yD ps lynytDK^yn yiDoisyn Kn •tDsisKnyany? 
5:ij TiKijn Kn .yiyiJis pK nyniK^ryiiD ,pn''if5>p ,yytD>Dijp 
Dijn PK n:yny:ivyTy; ^k ,ijynn>BD^iK ^k vt^ fyo-tDpyJyD 
Kn 1KD DJi!iB^>'»bi:iyn pK lyajiJii^s tysKO ^v CDyn Dicn 
to^o tDo -nn iDDyist^'iynMi dkt ^''II m'ptt^ ,pist3 ps :ij)iy'ayi 
inij^ pN ?ijD p^K .iD^^tDD lyiij ^iDJisP Kn pa yvyry:! kh 
-»n nJya ,iyD^tDK' iv pistD pa lyn^n xn jyoisnv ^n lycip 
•lytDsytrya y5»y>v>Dij yJis lyJiJisniys iv p« lyny^^tDK^iv 

,tDnyto6j^yn iDjy!DJiyiiN:i nij di^jq tvt^^^^tfP ts — .tDijjntD^s 
v:i'?V)'\ ,P'^^^ D^>n iDf'nyinyDnK ,Dnyj{?fir^oijp pQ ,tyviip px 
■y"i v'p^PV'p xn INS '^^?iDit}tiii3J8iyQ iyDDismyDMiy:i iy:^>t 

[25] 
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.Dy D:iJ8?iyB iy 3>ik ,nynn iyny> — .DnyntDjjg 
lyiD'^jv K>"i pK Tt iy^^ay:i Do>^tDD J^y^a^i — .yiijsna 

^lytD^w KH p« ^n iw^BW Dyn^DnyD 5y^a>ii — .y^jgn^ 

? DtD»tDD 

ly^siiKH Kn .kpdkJ'k t>k oijn pK ,yj»K r^iJ^a — •QnyntDJB 
5y>v^Bij ty^^n ijpn jjtDiw p« iy5»o^K pa^^^nfi «>-i ,iy?T:^K 

^DJifc^ytfifB D^s toDiKiiyn 
otD^^DD nytD^oi' n pK isnsa t>« pytDK^ ?y>Q"»ii — .yjngia 

?iy5a 
•D>^tDD jyny> ikd "lyj^^K ,rvnya fi« tD38 — .myTimtJ 
tDiyJpiy ct5"iDD nyo'ov «n iDjjn k^ii px lyii — .yatjna 

? tD^^pr:ijynaKjm ly^r 
•ynytsjiK t>« ,1776 ^^^^it^^n lytsiy^a nyn — .tanyntD^B 
-yi K^^3 DjyijysyiJ^R ^tjt jya^^ns^pn wn lyisjiiy: lynnc' 

.DD^tDD y5»yj^:iniit 13 xn ps DivtostojyryiQ 
? t3ny^:in ts^^iDD 8 t^nyii kmi — .ptjna 
-nya xn pa k^^^ yoijfa ynJ^yr xn iDyoD — -DntjniDJg 

•lyiossioK' yi3i>j^>« 
? tD^^DD » pa n^tDvpyrpy-^y^t^'iD nyn v^ nyii — .yatjia 
nyn tDo dd^>ii ih^k nnx) •nKjnyiYN:i ny-i — •tanyTiiDJB 
,nytDD^^D-iDDijB ny^^K ^^^K tDyii ,iijjnyi^Ka ny^>N pa lyoijj 

•(ly^ijr lyioDKya nynjK p>« lyijj 

tDytDnijiD^iK p« n»jnyi^»:i div iDDpy^ ?>» iyi^ — .v^tjna 

? D>^iDD 8 pB iDjyDtDisByi ivtDi^pytpy Kn pK 
nynijt iDifn ^v:i'i>V'\) ,ni<3iyii*3 Dj^jyiDv? lyn — •taisntD^tJ 
nyiiw PB tD^Tuyryms «n px lyn^^D ^lyasK^ iv DJfii :i>jyii 
•DnnsDK' nijjiy^iijfa nyn nnx iNjnyiiNa jyiyii jyp iy ."i^^ 
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K Djniiip DiD>^tDD nyo^or njn ooso k>ii — .yatnfi 

oyjMnK^y;! s pa yoi^j^a «n pK ,yyty; » — •on^iitD^B 
K>T K>n DjytsK^ny iny:iDnn tid ,5>?u k iys3ny:ijij ,iDjyDipjji 
-i>^v Dyn K^^n jik DivtDKtD^yrynsyn ^if rnn dd^^idd nyo^ov 
pa jyo^tDK' tDytsmj^so » iy:inp no pN ,tD8jyD did^^dd nyD 
1:0 nynif t^« oy ,DnytDiKii px ny-iy>?3tD^D yuyryii^K xn 
-iD^D y5>ia «n pa lyo^tsK^ oytD^iifKo 8 iy:inp iv iinjyiintDijj 
,iyDS38»^iysiyp yn^^n pa nyntjt ly^^^K pa id^j DasK^nyT?: 
,ny"iy^?aiD>D 5»nifv ytDo^iDK^yn t$ t^« oya^yii ^anijiip » jyn^^D 
oy Tu yyrya 8 id^j tsnyii lyn^f W>n wn •njyryiijs iy:^n 
K^^ni«ft ony; oy lynjt ,iD3y*TnyiB D^^a lyaynK'iyoj^K D^yii 
yytya 8 iDiyi^ oijn Jsa lya^^yii pk ,no^nn pn jnijt :v^ jnyv 
jyp iy:iy:i8T t^n tDjy-inns in n^iN •M.>iK'iyiDJiN pn \n^ 
-8D 5»yt3nT»iw tD:i>np DJfn iyi»D ,jynyii d>: yyry;! p^p o^i 
tm v)n xn pK tDSjyo Dts^^tDO nyts^oi^ ps3 lyo^tDK^ tDytDnif> 

•DivtDKDjyrynsyn 

8 lyntjw; t^k 'iv:^'?v)^ ,nynjy^D>iK p>K lyp — •yasna 
lynijt tDjynnyiB inyii ividssidk' yiorj^^Kiya «>n pa iy:n^n 

? DtD^^tDD nytD^oi^ Nn pa iDjynnyis-D>^n 
lyp ^v^i''2 iv^v^i^^vr^vn p^K r^iJn ,p^j — .iDnynts^s 
nytD^oi> Kn pa lOjyinyna-D^ni nynij tsjynnyis jyiyii 
V^ ytDoy IV t3>: "^n tsn^vyn :iJivyjn:iyn yry>-i lyns ,Dto^^tDD 

♦p^iDyj^K 
KH pa iDjynnyis lytDtny nyn iyiiy:i fK iyi^ — .j;a8ns 

? jytDssiDK' ytD:io^>Kiya 

-••^Kiya Kn px inijnya t^k yD^^yii ,^na 8 lyp — •j?:tjna 

? iDjyinyiB jyiyii ^lytDtjKtDK' v^y^ 
-yo iDijn Dy lynJii ,Dy tDn>i5»ny Yvm dnt — ♦lanyntD^B 

IV jyn^?py:iD^iK lyj^n yD^^yii ,ytD>>5» ^J'yiw — .tanyntD^s 
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iyo'^51^ «n pa tyK'iiD^tsD^jjp xn t>k lyii — .yas^i^ 

?-iJ8^ pa. yyry:i dki jyijfuya did^^idd 
Djn p» fiK ,1787 ,iytDl7 ijn lynoytDsyo — •tDiyniDJB 
TytD^^:i> KH pa tD^^p:i^i:^^n3KJiK «>-i pa nnjj^ iyiDa5>yiiv 

? Dts^^tDD y^ymif 13 n jyiw ly^^n yaJ^yii — •j;:i8nB 
^DtDyriK'tDKDDKo ^ly^^t^'toyn v: ^ijyJnyo — .tDnyniDjg 
,n¥> io ^^on^ijt^'n rj ,y^:>t5'mMi ^y^jyiiJ^Djya ,Dypnyjijp 
p« yK^m^^^n /«r^:)^!tiyp ntD-^jij ^w^^i^^'^yp hd^^d riny^i^itijyi 

•njy^^^K ^)^i 

DD>^OD nyD>ov «n pa lyK^iD^tsD^^fp kh jyp — •j;:njnjD 

? iriyii tDny-ijyy:i lyn^f tDnyoynnya 

-iijtp Kn ^v tw^nyoyniya tDD»Dy:i jynyii k^ii — •yatjifi 

? DtD^>tDD nyiD>or kh pa jytritD^tDD 
«n fia tyK'its^tsDJifp Kn IV |y:ijnyDyniye — .tDnsnts^tJ 
-n{j>«ra ?ytDnT'»^iw 8 K^^n iny^Din jyrio did>^idd nyD^oi> 
PN Dirt38tDjyTyiayn ^tt v)n DtD^^tDD nyiD^^jr Kn pa iDyo 
5ytDiy''a-'»m k^u tD:iifTyriDi:i px ,i38jyD dd^^idd nyiD^ov «n 

•DtD»tDD «n pa 
-yD'^jv Kn pa tJ'K'itD^tDDJifp »n lyii t>k — .y^sna 

? tDiyoymya iyiijiiy:i dio^^idd 

tjnifiw tDDsoy:! ty^^n jy^^nyoynnya 5y>a k>ii — .y^Bia 

? tytj^itD^iDDJtjp xn IV 
.pyvayt — .tDn^ntDJ8 

Kn nKa yvyry:! «n id38d ny d^jii nyn nyonx — .y^jjns 

? Dyi:iJijp lyn tDijn iddsid lynjs i» nxa dijii ,:i:ny>:iyi 
jynija ,DyDpyt3 iy:iy5a^n8 lyp ovimp — .tDitjnia^B 
,n?ijt:i ty^yiB ,iy-ijy5' ynynJK tD-'D ^^yi^sn oyn lyi^^'i^yn ,n?y3 
iyny:D>n8 px ,n?y3 w:^^^ iv lyf'stoyo ynynjt? px nyn^n 
Dt^T laijn pK ,DyD>aij-iDDija jynjna iv ,nyto^^i^ .n^^yriy^ssiB 
•ty^tf^vs: }nv^^^ 0^0 non^^o tv^nyJ^piy iv p^Js lODyi 
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piK DD^^DD nyo^^ii^ Kin pa o^xnMxnB nn oJsn — .yasna 

? ivtDipyrpy tiy^B'tD ps oyn lyo^iK idds ly-ijs 

t>K DD"DO nyo^^jv Kn pa tDJinnris lyn — .tDnsna^B 
M^K ny nyaijt ,yi3¥5»D p« yyonts «n pa ^y>»^t3-pK-nnJ8c*p 
nyoynpyo nyn •nonJ^o pa id^^v iy-i pK T>)5>n tD38D pn d^ik 
,vv^'^^ DtD'>tDD nyiD^jivKn pa nyusDijtp :j^iDpy t^k n^fii ^jj 
Kn ^¥ lyn^KDifp iJ^tDpy r>K mv^: ^ij nyt^yipyo lyi px 
yiDosyn k^>iiv K>n pa ny:^>p nynij ,>iv^: DtD>^tDD nyo^^jv 
^n jyj^ayi y^^^yii ^lytD^^n^^yvj^^K d^d pntD w DijiitDy DJfn 
•yt3D»yn mvu pk >>di8 «n pa D^na^iK «n nytD^ix 

DiD^iDD nyts^^^v pa oyK^nj^tj^n »n jyrip k>ii — .j;:i8nfi 

?iytDDy yiy^>T idiijp ansiD 

KH tD^D ,t3jyn>Tyna D»n iDJKJny lyiyii k»t — •tanjfntDJg 
yny^n lyiD^'sin px ,iD8jyD id^^idd nytD^^^r pa iiJiQ^tDK'j^^x 
in lynn^a >n :iJ85' n^ii nynij ^lyny?" K^n :j85> k>ii nytDoy 

K>-i pa iDitjp DnaiD lyn onytDt^^yn o^^^ pa — •yasna- 

?DlD»tDD nytD>^ji' 

.DyD>t3Dt}tfirn 

Kn pa tsiifp ansiD lyn lyiostw i>t ddip ikii — -yaBia 

? Dio^^tDD nytD>>:v 
,ttft3:j^6j^snT ,tDnijiDt5'-tDsnn wn px — •DiSTitDJB 

-V xn pa t^^firiD^toDJtjp xn tDD^iioyj iDijn nyii — .y^sna 

? DtD^^tDD nyto>''j 
-nij jnyv^m «n pa DirtD^tDjymsyi xn — .iDnHiitD3« 

•DD^^iDD nyijjt DyuijJiiitp y^'y:^] 
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.(Dy:>3yp 
? DiijopyJy ^yB^iynnySfi lyj^n dij^i — .piriD 
yDjyiY nyn^a jyj^>T onj^Dpy^y ^v^:vt^v^b — •onyntD^B 
|yn>DnjjQ lyosriv \)» ,d881dk^ lyny^ pa tD^nymyo^iK inyit 
Kn .K^nyJ^Bp ?8iijopy5>y kh dJk jyanyajij tsnyi^ djjii «>n 
5nijv ori IV T^5>; t^k ts^^tsD iyiy> pK onj^iDpyJ^y pa Jnijv 
;niy:iy5>iv ^cnvtDsts^yrrisyn ^if rnn Kn p« nny>?3t3^D pa 
iny^5>;t3^D 10 o^nyiny d^^dd «n 3>ik ,5>y^BK'>^n dw ♦k^>iw 
12 o»iDD yty>n t^^n tsn ,DivtD8t3jyrynsyn ^ij v)n kh n^a 

.DtDIKlV f'SIJJtDpyJy 

? ryn>5py:iDnK DitjopyJy lyiy^i k^ii — .vatjnjD 
lynyii k»t .p^jfa pa ly^n^n yiDpyin x^n — .tDnynta^B 
lytDiKii lyn lyn^f ,jy'>iDi8B ytj^^tD^J^jja pa tDi^j^ojfj ^^Jnyiiya 
DpjyJi "^n lyj^ay;! oy px ,?mi ly lyoyii ixa lyo^tDK^ lyp 
i^yn-'K lynyi^ iynnK'y:ij^n8 jyp oy ikit tDij5»»n I'lyn^x 

.5>Mi ny lyoyj lynjj jyojjj lynjB nya^yi^ 

? tD^nnyTB b oniftspy^y «n \v'?r]vmv «^^^ — .y^tjna 
-pyJ^y KH tyoBT^v -n^r lyoip njtrpy^y '^^: — ♦id-istiidjb 
•tyD^^yi^ ,D:ynnns nwa lyiDixii px id^^v yoniy:! « px onijo 

♦jyo^iOK' ^nifv ytDDinyo «n ^^n -lyiopy^y loiyii 

K"T tyoy^^ 'IKS tyc)iK^i Dujt^pyJ'y «n ]v:vp — -V^Bia 

? lyJ'Mi 

yiDvy? Kn ^Ka nyaij ; yytya I'aijj tD^iJ' ,k> — -la-iyniDJB 

IV jy^ipBK'iys iy^iy> o^^^wv^v xn lyj^n inntj> yrj^^x 

.K'^DBoijtiD^iK jyiiya iyj>n jyJn^ii K>n px ,iyiD»nnj»p >^i3ii?a 

•fints iD3ypy:i id^j K^iynjs jynijn oiijiDpy^'y «n ,tDD^^n D^jtn 

? DD8 pn DjynnyiB lyn iD5»»n :ijfcii5» «ni — .y^sna 

•nnjf^ ny>a ixa — .lansniD^B 

inyo nxa tjJnyiny lyiyi^ iD^yinyis nyn lyp — .j;:8na 
•jy^yiBi !•»» >njD lyn lynij ,n^ — .lanBTitD^B 
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? |80Dy-i35ijp np'^K I1D \m4^ njn t^« Dipt — .y^gne 

tDiB Dyn nMK jynnssny nn^K D^yp Din) — .an^nD^s 
(.y:unD ymj^n xn iv iDnjjiiDJs «n inn^sny tDijn nn^K k^ii 

pa DnijDs^yD Kn po jyoy^ «n jy^^^t kmi — -yasns 

inysiDjyiyD jyno nn^K w^^ y:i8Tfi yryn) — .•tDnyiiiajjg 
(•ly^sno ^^^TV y:inynnD «n kmi dis lynJ^yr oyn ^i^ik 
? ts^rinynB i«q tw^^^py^y «^t "^^a i^dip jyii — -vasna 
•inij^ jyt3iyE3 ly-iy^ psi nynoyiiifj p« — •tanyiiiaJB 

iDjyinyiB D"^^ pK Djy-inyiB lyi jyiyii lyii — .j;:i8nfi 

Kn rijya^ifD nyo pa 5ijtD jyt^ny^D ayn — .anyniajB 
Dyn 181 ,:i8t33ijT « pK iija tD>j iddip oijn n>iK A^ii^pv^v 

jijttD lytDDpy: 

-nriB pD Dnya5ynD>n8 tDsnn «n ly^^n nyii — .yayns 

? DtD^>iDD nytD^oi> Kn pa tD^yi 

p« lytDDK yiy^n) .iDyrnyp pa lyn^^^tD^o wn — •lanyntDJg 

(•iKiiDiy-iJs ty:iy:iy:i^* t^nyii lytDD^^Ds 
«n pa. yyry:! «n pa :iinn^aDn« xn nyD>iK — .vasna- 
->rynB pa jytoD^^es-tDB^n «n iyj^>T djjii ^DD^^tsD iyD^oi> 

ntDKi Dyn ts^o,, ,iy^y^iy lyp Djynnyna nyn — •lan^TitDiB 
Kn ,iDyrn8p p>t /'iD^jyo DtD^^oonytD^or pa iiJiD^tDK^j^^K p» 
DD^^DD nytD>^Ji> ,d5>idjijp ,ny"ijy5» ynoyna iv iyit}ttoD>j^D 
px yiDDsyn DtD^>tDDnytD^or yiynjK y5>8 p« ,Dv^n^^r 
«n pa lytDS^in «n pa DJt$jny tDo lynyii v:^'?v'\y ,yiDjynyn 

.tytr^Dijp D^iiiyo 5>>ii^D «:n pa DiDjyoiDnssyi 

tD3yn>TyiB lyn n^i» ,iDjynnyna t^nyii nyii — •y^wna 

•tDjynnyis-D^^ii lyn — .tDiyntD^s 

pK tojyinyiB-D>>ii p^p t32y>:i oy tyii 5^a pK — .pyna 
? Djyinyns onyii lyii ,tDni»Dfir Djynnyna lyn inr id^>v ny7 

[19] 
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'?7)tpi Kin ^ijtj iD^i5» Di3pnt3Dn pK tD5>^>nDi» m^yiyii o^^idd 

DiviDKtDjyrriayi J^y^e mtk ijn r>K oy .nyjnjjiij^^K Kn pa 

•DtDpntDDH yiDD8itty:i "i^JvyTy:! ij-i t^k oy J^y^a «nt 

DD^^tDD nyo^^ji^ » DDK pn i$ ts^^n :ij85> >ii — .jrasns) 

nnij^ Dpyr — •DnyniDJB 
•yo DiD^^tDD nyiD^ui> lyn-'^pyiD^iK lynyii k^ii — .j;j8"ifi 

•D^^tDD lyny^ pa nit^'tD^^J^D^tj^nyJ^ «n 'nin — ♦tDnyntajB 

TD^D Kn Djspyn ]v:'''»] wd^h iyD5>yii lytDJiK — .yasna 
DtD^^DD nytD^>:v pK DirtDstDjyTynayi ^^ rnn. «n pa nyiy^Ji 

? DnijiD^jyD 
lyryn id-'d nynij ,iyDDyiajijp yJt? lyj^n »r — •iD-iBTitDi8 
«n pa nyny^5':itD>D «n lyany^jij T^^nyiw lyiyi^ jyo*^ 
-V d5>8 tDJBpyn lyj^n D'nitiDBiyD ,DirtDstDjyTyiayn ^^ v)n 

lyD^oi^ KH pa iDjynnns-D^>ii t^n nni. — .y^wna 

9tD8:yD Di3»t3D iytD>ov pa tDjynnyis t^k lyii — .y^yna 
.DtD^>iDD nytD^or «n pa Djynnyis-D^Mi nyn — •di'^i itsis 
tDK^yo DtD-'^tDD nytD^^jr pa Djynnna r^« lyii — .j;:8"ia 
pK tDnisiDK^ ny lyiij pjsinp iDini tDjynnyia-D^^ii lyn n^iK 

? lyto^'tjn t3r)» pn pa id^^v nyi 
lyiif ,tDjynnna » iy5»nyiny DiijtosijyD xn — .tD"ijjntD3» 
pa t3jynnyia-o^^ii 8 too lynjj tD-iyii ny ,tynjyvDnnija p>t< 

jji^'nyiny yryn ny^5»iv dd^^idd nytD>ov Kn 
tDjnijii iDpnDDn ?8Jif>K'yi:j{jtp \v:i'?v)\ pk — .j;:»"ia 

?nn>x 
pa Dyr-'K pa fyin^any nn'-K tD:)yp Dijn) — .anyntD^B 
■,nytDD>^DiDDija ,p:)8n s pa lyiDc^yn s ,ny>if^ t$ •Dit^toK' ny^^K 
-D^iK «n iyny:i ^^>k Dyii iDitjtp pa pi^if5>p » i]n^ ,iv^ti 

(.ytDaj^p 
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PD ;:i5^^it}3K-D03ny; Kn tDnytDB^yn djji^ pr — .y^anfi 

Dts^^tDD nyD^oi^ «n pa id-ijjp onsiD «n — .lanyntDJij 
IV jyj^n lyDD'^M yj^n •DtDiJjtyn ^iif tDnijp 5>yj>^fi Kn t^k 
-^n ,Dyi:iiifp ps Msoy:! lynyii yDf»yii. ^yvyryi nn 3m« jny? 
lyiyii yaJyii y^ys xn ty5>^^iDii« iv pR ,5>yjjj^vitD^DD3ijp \V2 
PR -Dtsiifp riyriyno fiD ivn^Jyes ^nn DD8nny:i tDiiji 
5>^>ii ,y?8 pa tDDSD ytDDyn:i Rn r>t djjh d»pd^?pt^i nn 
-y:iDnn d^j jyp ,Dyn:ijijp ps oDKoya onyii oyit ^yyryi p^p 
Dts^^tDD nyts^or Rn pa diijp ansiD Rn 3>ir jyiyii onn^s 
pytD'ssp iy-ijR p>R nyr) •5>y:ij^viiD^iDDJifp:iR irs oy o^rh 

nytD^>:r «n pa iif'viD^tDDiijp Rn t>r Dtjn — .yasnu 

ya^Jnjn; ^]ntt y^RiDjyDsnjiD Dip t^r Dsn — •anyntD^s 

-ySiD^^tDD lyiR Dy-i:ii^!tp ps yyty; rp pR r^i^R^ po yyty; 

o^^prj>^R3iR PN T^R oy nMR ntDiyii r iD^fn nit^'D^^J^D^tj^n 
nneiD pa iD-iny^p-iy ^r iDnyii oy pR rl^!t^vitt^tDDi^!tp Rn d>d 
tDiyii JytD^Bsp nynjR p>R pR .DiD^^tDD nyt3>or Rn pa t^i^p 

•jyv3R:i pR lynyjy;! iif^vitD>tDDJifp Rn 

? oyia^tjp lyn jyoRtiv Tt tDoip irii — •yasnfi 
t\^ v)n Rn — Dyiajifp pa jy:i^^iiv yn^^n — .tai^jntajg 
I^K ly^fciiTW ^n jyoip — tDRjyo nyn pR oirn^^D^yryiayn 
,l{?to:ij^6j^»ii pR ,DiD^>t3D nyiD^^Ji"* Rn pa ttnijtDK^-na^in Rn 
D8 ly^Dsnya -nn lyri^ R^n pR ^R'^noiff'^p titj tDpntDon 

.nnij^ 8 5>tjQ p^R D:yiDDr:yii 
81 pa D^aij p^R pa p!DnytD lyn t^r :jr5> r^i — •jj^sna 
? Divtofciitojyrynsyn ^t^ T>in did^^iod nyto>>:p Rn pa ny^5>at:^tD 

.nnij> »nv — -tDnjjnwB 
IRQ iyiy>?at3^D is^nyinyD^iR lyini ntR rmi — .y^gia 

? DD^"»DD nytD^^jr Kn pa DivtDstDjyTyisyn ^^ tmh Rn 
yny^ ^dd^^dd Rn pa lyo^DK'-J'nRii *inn — •tanyntaiS 
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nya Kn pa :i3i^^>ntDnK ynjwyryyryi kh — •tDnyiitaJB 
Kn D?8 tDJKpyn T^K Difii pD DnytDK^ys jyDKKtDK^ ytsao^K 

^^^1» PK t3?»nt31V ?^« ^V^'?V'\^ fiV^mP DtD^>tDD nVD^JI^ 

^D^rtDstDjyrynByn n* T>in ots^^M nyts^^ji^ n : jyoKK^nysnyp 

•osjyo DtD>^tDD nytD>oi^ «n pK 

?Dn;ii|tp pa lyM^^as Kn ty^^n dijii — .psni) 
•KtDjyrynsyn ^jf tmh Dt3>^tDD nytD^^jr kh — ♦anyn^Jij 
KH iy38o lyosnv tSK^yo DtD^^tDo lyiD^jv nyn pK Dirts 

.n:8^ yv38:i k>-i jyiy^:iyn yDJ^yii ,yvyTy:i 

rnn DtD^'iiDD iyD>>jr «n pnytDK^ya djjii pa — -vaBifi 

? Divi38tDjymayi tiij 
pa iDnytsK^yn D^VDsmyryiByn ^jf T>in xn — .tansntD^B 
-yj D^yii 5»njjv «n) tD8«iDK^ jyny> pa ytD^''?' Jnijv yo^iiy:! k 

♦(D^>T lynjs p^« ^^K lynyj 

? tDK^yo DtD^iDD nytD>^5v «n onytsK^yn o^)\ pa — .j;:8nD 
pa \2nv^\i^v:2 tDs^yo dd^^idd nyo^^jr Kn — .tDnyntDJtj 

•t388iDfir lyny^ pa onifto^jyo k.'>iw 
yivtDi^pyrpy «n pa yv^ajr ny-i ik t^k nyii — .yasna 

?DD^>tDD lyiD^^jr Kn pa :l:1^^^^elK 
.ojyinyns nyi — .lanyntD^B 
?DiD>>iDD nytD^ov Kn pK tDjyn^ryiB v^ in^ — -v^sna 

.jifDJ'^ii ijni«ii — -iDnsniaJB 
yivorpytpy «n pa lyM^^as xn jyj»T Dijtii — .y^sna 

? iyi388i3B' yiDr:>^Knya wn pa :iJi5»>^niDnK 
-yi Kn oJ^aiy ^iJ^nonN yiviDvpyrpy xn — .Q-ijjniD^s 
T'K oy ,t3D"n am nytD^^oK' ytorr'^Kiya «n pa v^v^ 
,ivDrpytpy ^^t^^D nyn f'K nyD5»yii ^tDjynnyna pa iD3^5»as k^- 
tDjyrnyiB in -lyiyii lann^ayjonK jy5»ijT yvyrya «n oy* 

lyaJyii ijyn^x ly^yasn pn iv tDDyi dijt dh^k ido oy^^yii 
tD^j lyp 5?^3 lyn pk ^oyii^jjp pa iDD8By:i oiyii dijii ^J^J^n 
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214 j.y T *» D ^ D « I y n j; n i x Km 

-8D T^K wny^:ijn tans is ikej dijii ,iynip pK — •y:i8nB 

? lyiossioK' ytD;io'»^Kiys3 K.n px isn 

T^« spnyos pa lyiDsstsK' ytD:i^j»fcnys. wn — •tanyntaas 

-"•J'pyiiD^i^ ivi^ ,p^»B pa :iJiD^iDK' «n 'Hin loJ'nyiny jynyii 
.p5>ifD pa \v^^)m tD5>nyiny ty^^n yD^yii y:i^jy^ Kn k>^3 lya 
:ijny>:yn yryn vti ,]^t$:>y^ D8n8i3»» pa lytDiyii k>t pK 
nyj^^P /'pJifQ Dy-i nxa px ,p?ijd nyi K^>n ,p5>ijd oyn pa^ 
; ntj^n^ 8 T^n lytDsstDtr yto:i^j^>KiyD Kn p« dds p>k tDJsn 
-J8 nynjj ,di8v ,yrjyp ,DiifiD8iysD>K yj^^p oy tDny>i tDnijn 

.n^n^ Tin ytDosyn ynyn 

• ? y^3i8itjtr) 8 iDnyioi^yn dijii pa. — .y^sna 

tD-)y>:iyi onyii dijii njs?' 8 t^k y^Disj^fo » — .tDnynws 
jy:np v:i'i>V'^\ ,piyr>^p nyijj :i'':yp ^ijfiosnyBD^K ,18V 8 pa 
D^u lynijiiy: D5>nyinyD>i« tD^: lyj-^n p« ,n»^iTn tD08 ny^n 
-lyD^iK W^V)) yD^'yii. y^^jy^ Kn pa jyn^5'py:iDnK nynij ,p?ifa 
iyiDJi« Tt tDJ^ay: yonsjijo yiDi^jfons tt$ •pJ'^a pa iD^nyii 
IV t^K nyD5»yii ,^v^^vn iyrvj>>K p^K t>i5'3 pa ;ijny^:iyi Kn 
'ViV^ \VP p« ,i3Dn5»yT ^n r>i?n ^'q^JtDijjiiiDJsiya tD^j nv^'^'^p 
yD^yrs t^k yonsJijn yiDvyjyn^yn 8 .iD5>yay:i dh^k. k>ii jyn 
,nyT^^P 8 lynij ,n8v ,a^jyp s r-'II ^nsjjfD 8 jfn t^k oy ikii 
-yn yD^5»Dy^?firD^iK lynij ,tD38D ytr>tDijsDyT p^p iDijn v^'PV'iy 
Kn lytojiK ^n tDj^ay:i ny .nyj^ntDiyojiN yj»T lyn^K :i:ny^:i 
-yn yj^>K ,tytoa86j^iysiyp yijyny:ivyry:i >^iw pa itj^vpym 
Tin lyiDoy ny^n wt^^'p^n v:i'?V)y v:'>:v'> xn tia i^ynyioK^ 
iD^nymy iyj>n yD^yii y:ioy^ kh pa — mm^^ «.n pK ,ntrn^ 

•pj'jjia pa lyiijtiiya 

lytoastriyanyp ynjyiy>3yi. Kn iyi^>T ya^^yii — -y^sis 

? iytD88i355^ yD:i^j^^Niya «n pk 

o^.V'^vi tyiyii tyt388tD6j^ ytorj^^xnya xn — .tDnwntDJS 
,]n2V2vy?vm «n ,t^v^ ;:jny^ayi pa jyrniv K>m ps 

•ya^J'toDny; «n px ynjy5»^aiy Rn 
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njnav^D''i« Djn nnjm taavnav^ ly^VP V^^i n^:i8*ifi 

pK lyoip t3J8P^5>B8 nyn tie ,iynyii lyny^ynyn^K px lyn 
-jyvmifQ lyn Dn>K tsyii tDnijn pw i^n pK ,tDni{p iy3'5>iD:ysy 
cyj^^p tDyii D1JJP Nn •jyjyns.D^iN DiyD3>n nyiij lyioDn lyn 
nyn DijtT ,t3i>'vnyn^» t^n wn in^^D ,nyn^n 8 inq ivd^d id^j 
Dip ,iy:iiu 8 inyii w tDi^DyiyiDj^«nyD noK t^n id38P^5b8 
-1IJ ,ytDyry: pK tDn>^5»:i iy Dtjtn ,iyn>n iyi3i:i 8 pn wii ny 
Cifn DJ8p^5>B8 "lyn DJfi p« ,3jny>:yn yioi^r^j^nij px :ijijyi 
pa t^^vits^ioDJijp Nn lyvtD^tDK'iytDJiK iv Mnns ytOD^tDtryn 8 
-y-iQ Dnijtp Kn layii ,pyiiv lyrn id^d .lyto^stoK^yto^^j^^KiyQ xn 
K>n pa ytDDinyo Rn n^x pk ,iy:8na y:i^iD3^iT y:i^:^^K \v: 
tDiJfp «n lyp ,iDJ8p>^B8 pa iDnyaiDjyyi riD3n id^j pn jy^^yii 
jyr>5>fii3t Dijn inij ,nyn>n 8 nxa lyDso w dh^k ty:>8Ti3jy "^n 

.lyioyBtj^ ti^iK 
-:» f^-'p iD>: PK T*< t)^j Dip ,jnyTj^>« oy jyp lyj^^K ^viv* 
yD5>yii ,fy:i8nB «n lyn^nt^'o^ns lyntjt inyrD^Kiija typ nyiyi 
-lya ny k^ii iijntD jyp tDnijp ^v'^v'^ 5^^^^ ,iyttipiiita lyjyp 
nnyo ovn lyiyatD^y lyjyp tsyii 13J8P^5»B8 lyn n^K •tsnytoK^ 
.jny:iivDin lyiDnsmy iy :iyD ,iy:i8na yijy:i5»»a xn pa yioD 

y3?yi\ iyDnjji^t3:8 pk lyasia y^si d^^ Dijn ^^^^ayo n^a 
lynyDn nynij fK oy ,t3itjp pK lyoipn^^a ly^'yii ,n^:i ^^« 

•y?8 lyiystDjy lyjyp ^v idj8p>5>b8 oyn i^a 
K>^n tnyi^ iDinay^ lyjyp lyasia yryn yJ'K nynij ,yrj^^K 

•nyj>D8Tpy ny-i 

pa yonijB lyn pk D^ytDtryajyosnv oy^K Dtjn nijn ^^8 
D1K ,nyty5 pa tD"'>p3>5Dyiipyn kh n^a lytDiijiiiDj^ px lyasna 

.iyB>n:iy3 pK inytotj^nya nytD3^^? ojjn 5>ifr iy 
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-jif5>BnyD PR DtDntjp pa y^'^MtsniK M8nny:i:>n8 do ajjn pK 
D5>ifii p» ,t3?yDitDiv f»yD'n8 tD5>jjii Dif-i 5>^>ii ,y?ya ytDiyo 
nif: jyo^p DIJ11 Rn iv Dnnnnyn^R ,rTjytDK'iya lyiiy^ id>j 
-y; ifT njjn ^^k Dijtn yofij^pD^iR y?8 K>n n^iR •nynns dijii 
Dm ,v^v^ DD8JD>iR PR yJ^y^vysD i^ifi iwm do t^r tyny: 
5»T DJsp^^BR nn Din ty^w :i:iDD8 ti^m> pD pi^ifJ^p nyi 

•lyDSO DO D^HDn^R p'P 
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pK tDnny^ny ni; tu ,nyn^3 s myii o^j jyp nyj^^p .31 
jyvtD^tDKnyiDJiK tDVii ly Dijin ,nynK^ s nyojiK dijjp DwyBiji 
-^f^ya tD^:i jik ,|ytD88iDK^ ytDii^j^^Knya kh pa iij^vio^odj^p kh 
vaJyii n:yaTK iv tD^n^no px lya^nj^niya yJs ^i^k t^ 
r.c nyuK^ xn) -DiniDnyr^^p lyiij ,::ny^ay-i yfirn:y?D^iK 

Go^n nynjs p^x ^^ik lynyaya tDiyii o^^n^no 

pB isntsnyiDJTK p^K t^K iyD5»yit ,nyi:y5»DnK p^K .32 
»n yD5»yi\ o^d ,'^^nr:yp nynij ,tD88tDfir ,n:8? yrjJyii n:yn^K 
p«»t pa t^iiv "in PK nonJ^D |ytD5»8n lytSK^tDtr ytDrj^^wnya 
ncn^D »n «85»^t lyr^o^D » lynyii tD^: ny |yp ,pj{r^^p^5fi8 

iy-^ pK pK nyn^D s tnyii ^mi nyn:y^D^iK p^K d^ik .33 
-ysDijp tD^: tDiijp «n r^K ts^ntjii ny ikii rsJs lyntj tDnjjtDt^^ 
»•»: T^K ^D^ii *iv pK ,|ynn^5'8iifirtDy: i^ dh^k aijya tDjytD 
,tDnijp ytDDtDjynij: «n |y:^By:D^iK ny |yp ,iynynj8 p^p ps 
tijtDai^firsi'i ,njjn"5' pK DiyDoijp • tiij ^ly^K^tD di^ anjyn^ne' 
ny nyn* (nyatD^y p^K n>a. soytDD p^p pns tD^: tDr^5») .d .n 
>^3 :njy:nB:jj tDSiipD^iK yryn lyanp 5>y2.''ni^ y^ntj typ 
p£ nytDDn D^n nynij ,nynytDKnijQ dp5^d lyaJ'yii njyn^x 
nya y^s lyi^^Do^iK 5ijt ny .t^in-DtDDnya ty^^^yii njyn^x 
,tDi8py3 iy:58D y:55»yii ,ynriJ8 px lytDKP^ins id'^d lya^nra 
"^y 5^m ,w^^8t^5»8nifirtDyj pa tDyiD^5>8"»^yBD s w^^n ^n dijt 

.tyiDDijp y^ntj yiDB:"»pD'»iK y:^n y^« lyanp lyp 

•nyn^D 8 tJ^iyn typ nyopniya p^x nynij ,oijn"»K p"»p .34 
-ynanya yoMiy: td tDj^^ntsniKiyD ly^^n y:55»yii yrjy^ Kn px 
nn^K 5»»D pK .MSKnyaTn jib inyii |yT"»iiyapni^ iy:yp ,\v^ 
oy58 iD^ny^iyn ,ty^nniyB s n"»D lyiiya t35»^^nt3iiKiyQ tsi^n 
.lynjytDfiTDiK K.n d^d tDJSpyn Dn-^K mkd pk ,pi^ij5>p oyi 

iKB I855»in p^K : fK lyan^n 8 tywi PQ tDDijp xn .35 
-lis yt3»iiv^ «n 1KD ns^J'ijn ly^a pK "DnyB"»^B ytDKny,, Kn 
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3n:ypijn pa in* ,iyn^3 pa ytsDjn xn M^Ky^D^iK \V2 
.D5^^ntD);aiD^o :i^Mn o^: K^n oijn lyo ^^^ii ,nynu lyiyii iv 
tDiiijiw iDtjn t^nys «n Djp ,tDr^ny3^K r^K idijjp wn n^ix 
,-in{j> ^j^D DjytDDaoinT d» nwa lytDsstDt^^ ytDrj^^Knya «n pN 
-ntj ,oj8P^5b8 Div tD^^p^Q^tDiyo ($ lyny^DMis tDiijp xn |yp 
iDtjn tDJKp^Jfis lyi Dip tDa^^nyn^K lynyii du typ oy 5»n*ii 
ytD^Miv,, Kn pK "Diye^^s ytsK^ny,, «n n^a tDi^^ysK ^^J^yry: 
D^i .inyii jynyayao^ns e^^^ lyn id^d ly^yp /'onya^^s 

.iyiD5»yr inyr lyntj tDayiiD 

-88tDty ytDr:^^Kny& «n pa nyaT'a » lynyii |yp ny:^^p .26 
-y^ay-i ytDnn^^snij \vm^i v» lynij o'*: tDn^i5>a nya^yr. jyo 
tD"i» |y:5?yii njyn^K pK lyiij ,ny^5»aiD^D « v^ lynij ,:jn 
y:55»yii tDBKK^iyanyp nynij iij^vsr^isnij p"»K tD"»D lynjmya 
PK lyayasn r"»K inij ,a:ny^iyi yiDnn^Jsnij pK tD^: iDnn5>a 
8 tDiyit ny nijayn .ynJ^yt wn p« |ynM5»iJi« tDinjsassif-iB 
pa in^^ty ^n no pK ,3J0^^d pn lynyaa^iK iy no lyn^n 

.|y:ij^^8T^J8ns ynjyjnJitryn 

•5>y"»a pK tDnnJa nyaJyii nyr^K lynt^ ,tDD^08:i^5ijta s .27 
^!:yr5»*B ^imk d^: ny V2 ,'^vy)'>2 s lynyii tD"»j lyp ,^nyn^"»ii 

.'•oyrJ^ifB lyi^v^tDpsns i^ b^ Tt tDaijr iy lyns 

yory^Kiya Kn pa lyn^n s ty^yii do lyp iy:^"»p .28 
V'^\ iyD"»K i«a p« lyvjs: pK ti"»i« D>a iy iyn^"»D ,tytD«»t3fij^ 
.nns lynoyia lyrjJ'yii -i:yn^x i^ tD^^n^ntD px 3:n:myB 
-B"»"i« nnynrjij: no ny t^K .^^naoyp nynijt ,e»8tD65' ^nyt^^-iyn 
nyT"»"»p lyii? tDs^etr ,iy{riyn ,r:nB an lyoj?: D"»"»n lyny^ 
.j^nenyiDJiK. nynijt nyn"»n s lyiiy: r^K ny yrjJyii pa ,Dint3 
ytDao"»>KiyB xn pa iyn"»n s jy-iyii ido lyp '■\v:''*P .29 
1^ tDpjyn ny o^i ^-q^^pnioMK tD^ijir iy lyn^^D ,iytD»»iDt^ 
•lytDKfciitDtJ' ytDr:^^Kiya Kn pw rnjytDtJ^yn lyjnifii 

yttDymyn^n xn D:»rejy Diyii iD^iiip^^Bs p"»« ?»a px ,30 
yaj^niK «n ty^yajij: ny no ,tytD»fc!iDK' ytD:"»:^"»Niya xn pK 
lyp iy .inytj^ya r"»K iJi:8rtD:y yryn Dnxii ,iyDsniN lyiij: 
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itn pK t^nyfi nytDi^^^itD^tD » v» tD38p^^B» n]n d^ik .19 
ny T1D ,i8D^yn8 p^K t^k ny nnjjt ,ddip iy ya^yii pa n:«5 
iy iyn>^D ,nyn^3 » lyiyii 00 lyp ny pK ,|y5^^niDtD^D Dtp 
.?iiD"»iD p^K ^t pa •^^J^^tDyty: px :i''5Mi>nQ ajj ^n iD;iijir 

•3ij lyi^n yD5»yii /'onyB^^B yo^^iiv^ i^a iytD:«p^5»B» .20 
,^jr |ytD29 lyi nysyn lytDKstDK^ ytDrj>>K-iya wn pw lyoipya 
lyaoytDsyD px tD'"»pD^5p-iMi s intfiiyj r^« tDpy in) 1906 
pn lyriD pk ,fir^5;i:y |yn>n |y:yp lytio ,(1906 ,iytD-29 lyn 
yryn n^jtc^^^tDya «n lyn^ntj^iytDJiK w Don^yt n:8tDB^ d^k 
lyn^n ^n n^iK tDJJ85»iyQ 00 nnyo tDiyii. nyaij iij"»^njijp 
fK iDpy nyryn njjayn "onyB^^B ytDB^iy,, yiy>n iyDuy:D"»n8 

.lyijfiiy: tDDSDyj 

•^5b8 p^r IV Myn-nyn^n oasto^y tDiijp n J'sq pK .21 
'ya:^^x tDtjn ny o^\\ i^v: «n lyanp-pmv iD^i iy |yp ,t3:8p 

•lytDD^p D^» td^nt^v 

Bjjtn nyD^yii ^nynoyiD nynt^ nynjy^D^K p'^x ^sq j^k .22 
iDnyii ny nijayn MistDtr /'Diys^B ytDK^iy,, y^^n |yDijyjD^n» 
lyvtDyttDiijQ iyn:"»p «n lynij njD5>K pn lyp ,iDin^5'8'TiK^tDyi 
KM1 '^"•^5; iy:m lynyii lyjyp «^n Djjn tjr ,a:nyn^n:^^K «n 

.onyJya tD^jjtii iy |yii 
-^^ntDiD^D yty^sD IKS iyny:y:i tsiyiT ^ijiofir yajyitDtr s .23 
:niya5>yn nyntj ,5»yn:''iiK^ k ^in rnjyanp ikd lyis ,ty3:i^ 
tyny^BSB :iniytD58n nynjjt ,iyiy^B8B yaJyii n:yn^K lyrnp iv 

.'T'5»vyry:JiK 
ytDiSjyrijt rh ty^y: tDjyijjtiiya tDiyii tD^sp^^as lyn .24 
K^n Dijn ,tyt3annyn yD^yii ,yiynj» nynni nynij ,iytD:y:» 
PK tyB5»ynD^iK dh^k nyn^i: ,ytDB:"»pDnN lyny: dh^k lyjyp 
pK ,iDiijp pa pi^ij5>p D1V iyn:yii ^n rio iy .iyn"»n 8 ty^y^*" 

.ya^M yD"»5vyTy: v'')^^:^ v^^'^'P toDnnn ny 
-yj w^tfn y35»yii ^noyia lynjj ,iyn:y5'D"»iK yrj^^iiD .25 
lynijn ,nnij^ ti:^a lyn^K jytD^stDtJ^ yiDrj^"»KiyB wn pK ^iin^)) 
tnyii tD:ypya ty»^«!ii ^^n nyni? ^ty^^n «''n Dijn ,tinayn » 
'^r\ K^n pa yaasD px ,tytD88tDK^ ymo^^Kiya xn pa lyn^D 
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v^^2 138? ytyn lyts^ye oijin ny Dip ,tDnijtp Kn iw^^vnyn 

Kn p« ;ui:nijiii pn pn 5>>^niD » dJs inyii DjyayniyD eyii 

•tyt3»8t3(s^ yt3:iU'^Kiya 

ny 5^Mi ,iyDip oo typ nny Kn pe ly^^^K ^sd vr .12 
nn:8 lyr-ip tDJsp^^Bs lyi |yp ^njytyins nyntji pjsip r>K 
>n Dip ,nyniji a^nyn Dyi d^d ^tos^b ny^n ^^ik nny »>miv 
DIJ11 ,nynfir ($ nyo:iK ,|yaji?"notD>o yn5»yt Kn lyay: lyjyp 

•nny y5>yj^:injj Kn 

-yp ,nny ytD^nyiny ytDtrny Kn lynij ,y5yj^3njj Kn .IS 
pn^ij^p in pK ,n:yryiiJ8 pn i^ rytya ^u ly^jiKiivy; pn tyj 
.Mnya iKD |yjin85»i«ifi y^y^^^stj lyp^K^D^nK tsyii idi^p pD 
•lyiDDtjp y:>^5>p |y-in\ tD^nijvyn lyno oy yD?yii nxa 

pa iy35»yii n:yn^K ony^^nya tD:8p^5»B8 nyn ^sa pk .14 
,tDMi^n^DK Dyjynijiifirya k lyrjsD iy ^nsn ,iyny^S8B y^^r 
ty:^n oiys^B Kn ^ns kmi jy:ji5»>^ntDtD^D yjynijiiK^yi lyiij 
jynyii jynyayaj^ns tid a^i^i^ntDiD^D yryn .tya:wy;i' intj^nya 
ytDfiny,, yo^n lynyayao^ns dh^k tsjjn lyD^yiY ,pn>ij:5»p div 
-D^K ti^ jjtni^n Kn 1^ |yp"»6J^pyii8 n^i toyii iy pK /'onys^^B 
nyi j:iDinyiDiiK p^K i^a i^jK^^n^^KiitrtDy: pK tJjtK^^nrD 
D^:3"»i5>iy Kn inijt lyiyaonns DiD>^p^5>Bn v^'^'^p ]VP pi^«t5p 

.lpV3 Kn pQ 

tD^^^ Kn tytJ^'^i^v inyapyiiK tDyii ayo 90 lia ynijtnys k .15 
pa t*^^'-3^08rpy Kn V2 "Diya^^s yo^^ii^^ Kn ;:i5^^a pa 

lynyasB tDastriyn^n v^'''^^ ty^np typ o^sp^^bk p^p .16 

.3:iSnyiny 'pt^^vm » jia :iyo 30 pa tD^^^ px 
pK jyn^ntJ' pK rtDrjnij^a nnyr pn ^ijir tDJsp"»?s» p"»K .17 
lynJ'yt lyi idp^ib pn no tyo5?:i lyn pk ,iyDJf:i pn lyn^tDtrDn 

•tya:ii5^niDtD"»D y?» ti^iK pK |yiy>B»B y5» ti^iK 
oino iy 3''iK jyoKi p'T jyiyi^y jyp oiKp^bsK nyn .18 
D"'3n''ibiy Kn id^d pK /iyn^3 k iDnyii ny jyii tD'^'^v lyn pK dkt 

.ei^P PB 
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iys);ii IX ^JSBDijp njn pD lyoijij Djn ryny^i^* ^v J'tjt ,^^k^ pd 

.iyn«i3K^DU-;iJ8a:iji yj>n oo p« tyoijij |y5iD pn 

lynjjt ; nny yj^"*? tyo OD^nn "Diye^^B v\^tinv„ «n tb .8 
yo^niv„ «n |yii pn n:yryii:8 tD;jnyn:ix lyno T))iv ^miv 
lyn^ y:yn«iny:i pn lytio nny ytyn •iD5»^^Bya lynyn "DiyB>>B 
p.« ,iyo88tDfir ytDa'»:^"»KnyB «n psj lynu ytD"in"»5»8iiK^iDyj 
-«5»B8 pD nytDpsnsrj lytr^Jsiip lytDia Dyn lyr^vyn lyno >n 
K^n Dtfn ,nynK^ s lyo^m ,iynny?pny K.'»n lyno ^n^ ,t3J8p 
wn 3n« •inijt^ ^i"»D |ytDDr:>ni dk nwQ tD^sp^^ss oyi jyjyp 
tD^o iya:>n3 «^n lytio ,nyn>n ytDin^5»8iiK^tDyj lyj^n nny 
nny vw^^i ,inyD:5{}ij •B^tj'jyr^tD^D ^^ DtD^^p^a-'tDnyD yny^n ^n 
tDJSpyn :i8a:ijt pQ ^n lynijtn «^n ikii p« lyii lynya^tj lyna 
.ytDQi^pDn« ynyn:8 lynya pK ,tD:8p^5B8 Dyn o^d tDrjKoya 

p« tD^ntfiiya ai:ya :i:85» tD'»i tDjjtn idjsp^^bk nyn n^i« .9 
nny |y:np ix ,iijtfir^^p^5a8 pn msd iy inii ,08»idk^ Dyn 
iy lyp ,inijt> ti:^D ikd dh^k iy:yp yrjJyii ^tDs^tDtj^ nyjy^ pa 
,!D:inijii ny lyD^yii pK idnkidb^ nvi pa nny ^n io^d tyaj"»n3 
•5|iji ixiyn ; jyeipya^tj tDnijn r^K ny tD"»''v Dn"»N iy:yp yD^^yii 
pD lyainny^pny y^ynn^^ya nyijjt ,yD"»:ir>x lynyaj^ ny tid 
tDi^n C]n^« lynijii y35»yii ,jytDfc!i8tD{r v^v^:^ pa nny ^nix 
nsB ti^vpv^i lyntjn on^x lyriD lyosn^ nny xn pK ,tD:ypy: 
tyanp tDyii diijp tis. pn"»{j5'p nyn •nnij'» ti:^B D:iyiDDr:iyii ds 
-ya ^y^B id^: no tD:8p''5»a8 nyn yD^yii ikd ,yD>jr"»x yryn 

♦ly^-nt?!; 
nye n:ytyii:8 pn tynn nny v:^'^'^] pK tDJsp^^Bs nyn JO 

-y: pn IX oinypyapnix ^n tDijtn idj»p"»5b» lyn nn« .11 
nryn » d5»8 ,n:85» viw^^ vwi:^ p-'N ix nyn^ ,njfc!i5»-DtDiin 
ny Difi^ jynnij^ nnyo lynijt n^^e «n pa tD"»"»x nyn p« pyrj 
-^« ny no ,tJ'tD88tDK^ yiDr:"»^KnyQ wn px "iyjn{jiij>"»» ^sii 
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? lyiasstDtj' yi3r:^''KiyD rh p« tsi 

r^x 8pn);D8 pa lytsssioB^ ytDri^^^ys. xn — •ranyiiia^B 
yoofciiyn y5»8 ,a:ny^:yn y6J^"»J8p>5nifiyi ytDJs^ynjt « nyiD^iK 
-'»5»pyjD"»i« nynij: ,p?{jq pq ajiD^tDtr «n ^m tD5>nyiny lyiyii 
.pJijtQ pa lyntjiiyj tD5»nyiny lyj^n yrjJ'yii ya"»jy> «n K^^n |ya 
a^nyayn yryn t"»k A'i^^py^ Dsnsnn^^K pa lyiDiyii kh p« 
nyj^^p ♦"pJ'ija Dyi nwa p« ,p5»{ja oyi «^^n ,p5ijta on pa,, 
; nm^ 8 ^nn lytD^sstDt^^ ytDr:^^Kiya wn pR idds p"»« tD5>8n 
-J8 nyiijt ,Di8V ,yr:yp ,Diijti38iyBD^K yj^^p oy ony^a tDnijn 

•n-K^n> Tin yiaosyn v^v^ 

■ ? y^DisJtp 8 tDnyotJ^yn otjii pa — .y^gnfi 

oiyayi onyii dijii n:85» s t^« y^DisitjD » — •ranyiira^s 
iy2np v:^'?v)) ,pnyT>^p nri^ 2'*2VP ,iijtD8iyBD^R ,n8v s pa 
D^n lyntjiiy: tD5>nyinyD''iR ido jyi^n p« ^n^^iTn idos ly^n 
--lyD^N lyiyii v:^'?]r\\ v:'^:v'' kh pa ty3"»5'pyaD^i« nynij ^p^'ija 
iyio:iK Tt lo^^ay: y^rjns^ijD ytDi^jjons t» .p^ijta pa tDSnyii 
1^ r^K nyDJ'yii ,iyti^nyn tyrv:"»^K p^x V)'?^ pa ijny^jyi xn 
"yayi typ pr ,iDDn5'yr "^n r^^n ^'n^^'tiijjiiiojfciiiya do Dyj^"»p 
yD^yrs t^k yon^iiJjjD yt^vyjynayn » .D^yaya Dn"»«. «ni |yi 
,nyr^>p 8 lyni? ,n8v ,3"»:yp s «mi ^niii^jjD s tjn r^x oy irii 
-yi yD^?Dy^5'6J^D^iR lyn^? ^iddsd yti^"»ioi|:3Dyn p"»p tDjjn y:55>yii 
Kn lyiDjiR ^n iD:"»£y3 ny ny^^iiniDiytDJiR y:^n iyn"»K ajnyo 
-yn y:^^K ,iytDa»ti^iysiyp yn:iynyavyry: ••^iiv pa itf.'^vpyin 
•^iin lytDDy ny^n lyiD^iiin v^'pv)^ vy:!^ kh pa njynytsK' 
tD^nymy tyj^n yD^^yii yrjy^ «n pa — )nT\^^ t^^'i pN ,nm^ 

.p^jjia pa iynjjiiy;j 

lyDastj^iyanyp yi^yiy^yn Kn iy:i>n ya^yii — .y^sna 

? tyi3»fc5t55r yt)ao^^«iya «n pK 

D'^y^iyi ty^yi^ lyi^sstDtj^ yDrj>"»Knya xn — .iDnyniD^s 
,rTjynyrryTy: Kn ^T^^i'^ ;::ny"'3yi pa iyr"»iiv K.>m pa 

♦yD^^DDny: «n px yn:y5>^aiy nn 

115 Ij 
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"ly^BSB v^'^v^,, Dijtn tDnyii oijn pw /1906 ,or rytD29 ]vi 

.14—18 yo^n 
p2 pTjjt^p pD D^iDij: tDanp ny t^3 onsii t3:8p^5»fi8 iyi 
pK. lyDip ny tid ts'r ,pjK^^n^5KiifiriDyi ^^ iijtK^r^^.in wn 
cn^K tD^D a:"i5»nJ8nyn wn px ,nny ^mw y^^t loro ,oijjp 
-y^iij tyj^n yD5yii ya^:y^ Nn tD^o kmi yn^yt wn pn tDyii 
.1906 ,^jr |ytD29 |yn nijiDya njs? ytyn pK lyoip 
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.1906 ,*»:r ij;b29 

,1906 /:i> |yD29 ijn K^ii nyraysty lytDs^tDtr );iDr:^^K-iyQ. xn 

iyn>D:yryiB no pK ,1906 /:r 1^029 tjn itjayn jyoipy: 
KM1 DynD^: tans lyn^yt on ^^ik "Diye^^B ytDK^ny,, y:^n 
jyj^n "D-iye^^B ytDKny,, «n tD^^v nya^KntjQ lyj^n nnij> k">^iiv 
D^^v ,inij^ lynyn pa nytDysK^ o^i pK ,iyiifiiy:i tD^^ayao^iK 
-5yii pK iDijjp pD pn^ijt^p Di^ lyr^trny iy 5jjt ,DitD8n Dyjy^ 
im Jijt pK "Diys^^B yiDK^iy„ y^^n lya^pya tsijn ny jya 
•^5>B8 lyi lyrjJ'yii ,iy^B8B |yn:y:5ijtD lyi iy5»^QDMK tDnijn pK 
-n «n p& tiy^trtD di^ lyp^B^ w lynyii tDajs^ya iDri\ id^kp 
PK DnyDDjjp titj tDjyciDnsBn ^pjB^^n^Jsnifiroyi ^^ i^jtrtMi 
-:5ij: tsyii o^yDiDnKByn n (6—9 .b) .d n ^lijiDaj^B^sii ,iip^^5» 
tyajninytD:iiK xn rn^y^uyn ,tD8nn:)8p nvn lyayii lyayiQ 
lyi^n "onys^^B ytDK^ny^ n lyii lyiijiiiya MSDya iy:>n y:55»yii 
Dyn tD^D lyn^nKnyn^K ^n on^ pK ^ly^iiya lynyayao^ns 

ly^BSB D^ lyp^K^pyiis ist oyii tD^yDtDiKsyn wn -tyoipy^J^^ 
Dn d58 pj 0^5 tD:fc!ip^5B» nyn ikii idi^P pa pi^^j^p div 
"yiD^nw,, «n nyn^ ^wtj^^tDys pn ty^'^^Q 5»ni ny ikii r^^s 
•lijiK^^n^JxiiK^tDyj pn ikq "Diys^-'B^ ytD^y? xn iviif 
-iyj8 TD ytD^n,, s pn iv tD:i^"»{r nyssB nyryn ^ntpnij 
TD ti|:K^"»iDyB iNQ lytDp^Q,, Dy tDj'^ntDjy /tyoip:)^? pa :ii:yp 
-yn ny^BSB pa y^'pq Dyn iDDny:i Dy:55>yii /iijtK'^n>5»Kii{rtDyj 
1KQ tS^^n^^KiiK^oy: n^a iijcj^^toyB nsa tyiDP8D„ d^s ts^sp 
itffiyn lyoipyajijt ty^^'t yD5»yii ^iri^y^D^R pB ^Minyj ntn 
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tD^D lyosriv ,iDnijtp t^BV ?'»» iy:^^firny no t3J8p"»5s8 nyn 
-»Tpy lynyii •si^^tD^yay tsyii ny •i^b^^^p^J^ss pn w nny «n 
tD>D tDnijtp Kn lyr^^nynvK |yriD tDW- ny pK ,iDn{fp pa tJi^^^o 
'^VTinv^ ,nny y^^n pQ «n tD^o ^mk kmi ,iy::i?^^ntDO^D y:>n 
iyt3P8n»D lytj'^^snip lyoia » oijn iy d^t ,nynt5' » rn 
ytD;>j>^KnyD wn pe ny:ii^3 » lyiyii iv t);i^DDyiyn t^k px 

IV Tt D1K yasiD v:^'?v)) im'^'^v^ jy^na |yp iDiijtp kh 
iDnijp Kn •tD:Kp>5»B8 oyn pD lyiD^^prnyQ wn p« ty^^^vnyn^K 
tDiSP^^Bs nyi 3^iK tyny^ssB tDDstj^nyn^n lynyaoMis tD^j iDyn 
ly^yii yD5»yii lyasna lyiystD^y iv njstDtj^ d^r pn ido tDyii 
jjny^^yn wn d^d DJspyn tyD8D"iyr:>>N T"»k ny ts lyr^v 
tya»iD ytyn .yvytya ^nn^^t^ pw tyt^KStDt^^ ytDao>"»KiyQ «n pa 
nri:8 p^K pK nynij: ,ir)yii tD^ijry: DM«nijta p« lao lyjyp 
,iyt3nijiiiD:8 \)^ lyasna ynyinyo lynyayjjij '-pk ntjn 5yt:"»a»p 
Kn pa ytDDinyo wn lyiijt ,y5»8 lypyi •n^^ayo iy5>yii yrj^yii 
.tDiijp pK lyiyii iDayiaya 'n^5>:^^6J^in8ii lyJ^yii v^'pv)) lya^na 
tDi»p^5B8 on pnD tDyii oy D^n ,'T»^:"»"»{r:ym< nynij v» oy 
ytDij^firya y^^^eya^s «n id^d lyDSD iv tDj^Jipyn ^n Dyt^i: J'y^a 
-yn pn iv t3B^innyn''N px ^jytD^^tDK' ytDra^^xnya xn pa 
jinyuyi wn pa |yn:ytDfi^^iK yrtDnni:yaya xn O'^d tD:»p 

j^nya t^k ny Dijn ,oijjp kh tDr^vnyn"»K tDJSp"»5»a8 lyn n"»iN 
($ lynyaivD^ns tv^nyayn tDnijp «n tDyii ,nyn"»3 s lyiyii iv 
-iiK tiD t3J8p^5a8 iri ly^J'yii ^DssK'iyaTn pa iD>>p^a^ioiyD 
Tin tJn.yii op^K^yaiv Dn^« iv Dtn toyii ikt ; lynvna^-iyto 
-y:i tDBSKnyn^n pa tD^^p^a^tDiyo yryn ,^d^b ytDnniDD^ayi 

•11 yiD^n ti^iK -qn iD:^a 
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.tD^iintDyatD^o a^Mn t3"»i K^n tDijn \vd 5>^ni ,nyii"»n lyiyii i^ 
iD:nijtiiy: tDijtn t^jnys «n djjt ,iDr^^nyn"»x t"»k tDijjp wn ^mn 
,in{j^ ^:^£5 DjytDDrwi. ds nwa lytDsstDt^^ yiDrj>"»KiyQ «n p« 
-nijt ,iDJ8p"»5»B8 DW iD^^p^Q^tDnyD 8 iyny:D"»nfc!i tDijjtp wn |yp 
tDijtn tDJ8p^5»B8 lyi Djjn tDa^^vny3"»K tyiyi'i tDu lyp oy ^ntjii 
ytD^niv,, Kn pK "Diys^^s ytDt^^iy,, «n n^a tDi^Jyss ^^Jvyty: 
Dijn .lynyii jynyay^DMns tD^"»^ nn tD"»D tv^yp /'Diya^^s 

•lyD^yt inyr lyaijt tDayitD 

-»»t3ty ytDri^^K^iys «n ps nyn^n 8 jyiyii lyp ny:^''p ^26 
-y^ay-i ytDnnosntf ly^yasn t^k lyntj id^j tDn"»i?a ny:D5>yr. jyD 
oi» |y:D5'yii njyn^K pK lyiij ,iy>5»:iiD>D « t^k. lyntj ,:ijn 
yrj^yii tDaKtrnya-iyp lyiij tW^vsr^^snJit p"»K tD^o lyn^mya 
PK lyayisn fK in^ ,a:ny^:yi ytDnno^njf pK tDo mm?': 
8 tDnyii. ny ntjayn •ynJyr kh pK iynM5»:jiK tDin^sasfiijia 
pD iynii{j^ ^n no pK ,::"i:^>d pn lynyaa^K iy tid lynu 

♦ty:{f"»V8r'':8njj ynjyrn^^itj^ya 

•?y>Q pK tDn^i^: nyaJyii nyr^x ly-uj ,0D''o»i^?i|:3 8 .27 
>'Dya"»5ijta ^imk tD"»a ny t^n ,iyn>n s lynyii io>j typ ,^nyn"»"»ii 

.loyr^tfa lyi^^^DPsna i^ a^ Tt tDajjr iy lynjjt 

yiDr:>''KiyQ Kn pa lyn^n k jnyii tD>j typ iyj>"»p ,28 
pn lyD^K i«s pK lyv:^: p« ^^i« tD>: iy tyn^^D ,tyio«»DK^ 
.nna lyioyna lya^yii njyn"»K i^ tD^"»n^ntD p« :i:nrnnyQ 
-QM« nnyoDjji:i tid iy pK .^^nrjyp "lyijjt ^D^^tDK' ,'iv^i]fn 
nyT>"»p lyni? tDfc!ifc5tDBr r^v^^vn ,nna on jyoj^^ D^>n tynya 
.j^ntDnyDjiK. nynij: nyn"»3 » ]V)m t^k ny yDJ'yii pa ,DintD 
yiDr:^"»Kiya wn pa iyn"»n s lyiyii t^**! typ "ly^'^^P .29 
1^ tDp:yn ny djjt ,'n^?pnnD"»iK tDijjr iy ty^^'D ,ty^sstDt^ 
.tytDfc5fc5tDK^ yDr:^"»«.iya xn t^K an:ytDtryn ty^inijii 

yoDymyn^n xn D:»To:y oiyii tD:»p>5a» p''« ^^s t^« .30 
yastniK «n ty^y^^^ "jy tie ,ty^s»i2^ ytD:>:>>Nnya «n px 
typ ny .tny^^ya t^k iDUKto^y yryn Dnxii ,ty3»tiTX nyijjt 
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lyTDxnB 8 ly^SD i^ tDnnt^iijttD'»ix t>« Dtjii tDiijp ijnJK p>p 
-oy^'B ytvn pD Dy^^^p px lytD^snyjDMK enyii ,ny:in>n «< iwa 

.nyx 
p't nrrij ,pi>i5p oyn lyrjsD oi»pyn 5^t t5J8p^5»B8 nyn 
nynn ($ lyiyii i^ tDa^xJiya ny Dip ,ojytDD^D8 nyn^ ^tDVsyn 
y-'jyaJ'ijtD «n lyrip loyii iy •lyiDKKtDtj' ytDr^^^xnyQ xn ps 
-iia iDDiMD,, Kn d5>8 iD^spya ,ny^s8B lynijt dijjq y5»y^v^Biji 
opmy: lyi^n v^'?v)) ivoi)r\\ n) •ty5»^Di^D^iK dix "lya 
yiyy? kh r$ |ya^^^ nyionyiT yD^5»Dnp ly-iijt Dp^^xtD^v^ px 
,(d:8P^?B8 Dyn ^^n iD^^Dy^D^iK lynyii lyantn Dtjii ly^y^B 

(.3—4 K'n^^B ^i^iK D^^)iD nyr) 

,injjt^ tx^nyn k^ii nnyo tj^i pw nn^^ ^^iw k^ii nyrjyii tD^i 

,tyitpiya tD5»"»QyaD"»iK tyj>n "DnyB^"»s ytDtriy,, Kn kmi Dyn^Djj: 

m^P iy35>yt nvi pa pim^^p di^ lyn^yo ^n tD^sp^^ss lyn no 

"i^K 1^ nyitj /'Diys^^a ytDtriy,, xn tD5>^£y:Dnx Dijn ny ikii 

1K11 tDpntDDn Dyn pK t«^t5'''^t"»5>8niB^tD^"»j pQ oi^P ly^J^yn n:y3 

.nntj^ p^K lyiDDrjyii dk tD^nijtnyi tDijtn tDJ8p>5»3N "lyn 
-KStDK' yiDrj^^KiyQ Kn pw lynipy: nw id:8P"»?B8 lyn nnw 
DniK "nn tDa^^^ oy px ,1906 /:r tvtD-29 lyn nysyn lytD 

PK ODKOyj DKH iy 1K11 t3t$l$t3t^ KH pK IDin^itlW DKH iy D«n 

0*3 i5K^ jyryn pw pK .nnK* p^K Diyoorwi dk i^itK'^^p^iJBS 
pn^yab^D oyn lyrip iy oyii .jyonnv nnn* ^^q k^ii lyrayii 
,nny K**ii>t iiv o^d jyaj^na ny^K no iy ; }y>>DiVD*iK lye^^a 
yapyii pn /jyossoK' yorr^KnyD kh pa nyn^a jyrn ya^yii 
|y3Kn pK oisp^PBS Dyn jyayp K^n dni /ly-iyiiK' iv r^^ii jym 
.nnK'' ^yt vi:i'^vh n ikd «*ii nyrjyii 0*5 /jnyryj Diyoey dh'^k 
^.onya^^B v^^s^'^Vn yrn in o^o lyaa^na no o^kp'^^bk nyi 
-D^iK "DiyB^^B yiD^ni^,, Kn tynp tDJ8p^5»B8 lyn oyii isn 
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t^i^n n:85 yryn lyts^ye oijin iy Dip ^onijtp Kn iw^^xnyn 
tD^\n:yryiin8 pn pe o^^v wn 5»8d lyaJ^yii p« ,nyDnya o^s 
Kn p« ;uijnijtii pn pn ?^^no s d^s inyii tD^yDymya ww 

•|yt3s»t3(s^ ytar^^^Knya 

ny 5"ii jyoip tD^: |yp nny nn pe lyj^^K ^sd pK Ji2 
nnj» iyr-ip tD^sp^^Bs lyn |yp ^n^ytyiias nynij p^sip t^k 
^n D^ ,iy3ijt ajnyn Dyi o^d ,rtD85'B ny>n ^^ik nny »^^iiv 
DIJ11 ,nynK^ » nyoii« ^ly^ji^'^^noo^o ynJ^yt wn iyny:i jyjyp 

.nny y^yj^^nij «n 

-yp ,nny ytD^nyiny v^^ti^'^v K.n iyn«t ,y5»y:^:in{j «n .is 
pn^ijJ'p "in PK .i:ytyiiJ8 pn i^ ryrya ^^n ly^jiKiivy; pn jy: 
,Mnya nKD |y::n85>ijjB y^y^^^sijt lyp^tj^oms tDyii tsijjp pa 
•lytDDtfp y:>^5p ly-iyit tD5»nijvyn lytiD oy y35»yii nxfi 

pa lyD^yii n:yn^K tDiy^Jiya tD38p^5»B8 nri Jsa pk .14 
,t3ni^n^D8 Dyiynijtiifirya s lyDso iy nnsn ,|yny^B8B y^^n 
ty:^n onys^^B xn nts xni jyajiJ'^^ntDtD^D yjynijiiK'yi nyiij 
lynyii tynyjyaj^ns rio aji^^intDtD^o yryn •tya:8;y;^ intj^nyD 
ytDfiny,, y^^n lynyiyaoms dh^k iDtjn lyD^riT ,pn^^5»p div 
-D"»N ti^ «nr3 «n 1^ jyp"»K^pyiifc5 Dijn tsyii iy pK /'onys^^B 
nyi .::innnytD:iN p^x 1"»b iij6r>n>5>8nifirtDyi pK iJjK^^nro 
DonnJiy «n \n^ tyiy^onns dd^^p^^bh )f:'>''i> jyp pi^if5»p 

.ipin Kn pa 
iD>^^ Kn jytj^niv iny^pyiis tDyii ayo 90 pa^ ynijnyB » .15 
pa t*fir^''3^D8Tpy «n vi "oiya^^B yD^niv„ «n ;ji^^^b pa 

.tjnijp 
iny^BsB oastriyn^n v:'''*^ ty^np typ o^kp'^^bs p'^p .16 

.3:iS-iyiny ^^^vm 8 pa aytD 30 pa o^'*^ px 
pK jyn^ntj' pK :"»tD3ni5?B nnyr pn ^ijiT o:sp"»?£8 p^x .17 
nynJyt ly-i tDp:iiB pn na wm:^ lyn px. ,tyoJf:i pn lyn^t^ti^Dn 

•ty3:ii?^^"iiDtD"»D y5» tinw px jyiysiiiB y5»» tinx 
tDino iy 3nK jyoKi T'T jyiyi^y }yp tD^xp^bes nyn .18 
D"'3n''ibiy Kn id^d pK /iyn^3 k Diyii iy |yii id^v lyi pK dkt 

.ei^itp pa 
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lya^^-w nnij jynya Jsa triv* PK tie tDiKp^^ss nyn .7 
.jyn80fir3n-:i:8w« yj>n d^j jik \v042 ly^iD pn 

nyaij ; nny yi>^p jyo M-nn "Diye^^B ytDtny^ Kn tb ^ 
ytD^^iix^ Kn lyii pn n:yryii:8 tjajnyn^iK lyno nny ^^ix 
nyn«i y^ni^nya pn lyno nny ytyn .tD^^^ay; ri^iyn "Diye^^s 
p.K ,|ytD88tDK^ yiD:^i^^«ny£5 «>n p£5 lyn^n yiDin^^snifirwj 
-•'^fis pa iytDp8is:5 lya^^^snip lyiDi; Dyi lyr^vyn lyriD ^n 
»^n Dijn ,nv'\:2\^ 8 nyiDiiK ,inny5pny K^n lyno ^mk ,t3i8P 
Kn n^K •injjt^ n:^B lytDoa^^^Mi ds ikb tDisp^^ss Dyi jy^yp 
tD^o iya:^n3 «>>t jytiD ,nyn^3 ytDi>t^5»8iiB^tDy: ly^^n mny 
nny ytyn ^nnyoDijj •s^K'iyr^ts^D ^^ DtD^>p^£.^tDnyD yny>n in 
tDiSpya ai»D:ij pa ^n jynijn K^n IKII p« lyii lyny^ij lyna 
•ytDBi^pDnK )nv^:iti \v:iv:i Pk ,t3i8p>5a8 an o^d Mscya 

pK t3:ntfiiya :ijya a^s? o^i oijn iDisp^^as nyn ann .9 
nny |y:np ix ,pjk'^^p^5>b8 pn msd ly ikii ^idskdk^ ayn 
ny typ ^'nij^ ti:^a ixa dh^k ly^yp yrj^'yii ^tDSKiDK' Dy:y^ pa 
,!Dinjjii ny iy:5?yii pK idkkidk^ ayi pa nny "qn id^d lyai^nn 
^iji ixnyn ; tyDipy:i:{j toniji t^n ny ts^^x an^x ly^yp yrj^yii 
pa iy::nny5>piy yiynntry: nynjjt ,yD^ir^x |y3y::)ij ny no 
tDH^n DH^K lynijn- y:55»yii ^tJ^OKStDB^ yiyn^s pa nny ^niv 
isa tD:iypy: tyntjn dh^k tyr^D lyDstix nny wn pK ,t3iypy: 
lyjnp tDyii tsiijp tis. pi^jj5>p. ^yn •injjt'* ti:^a DiytDor^yii Djit 
-yn ^y^B 0^3 tid tD^sp^^'SK nri y:35yii n^a ,yD^ir^x yryn 

•ly^ni^v 
nys liyryiiis pn jytio nny y^^n px tDisp^Ja^ nyn -10 

-y:i p>t IX tDinypyipnix in tsijin ts^sp^^ss irr nnK •!! 
nryn jit d^s ,ij»? ynrjna nyn:i8 p^K ix nynij ,ni8?-Dt3nin 
ny Dipi jyin^^ nnya lynif ^i^^a Kn pa t3^>x nyi pK ,*)y3 
-"•K iy na ,|ytD88tDK^ yiDa^i^^inya Kn pK ny^nijiii^^ie ^su 
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: i^wn yiiw5»jjD wn jyai^inytDiiK vh pk ,|ytDD8{^jy: 

T^3 iDB8{^nyn>3 nKD iijb'>^p>5b8 p^k lyDso tD^i typ "ly •! 

•ra^8 nnjj^ 18 t>k ny 

"ytDvy^*^ ^yniji "yo^Miv^ yi>n ty^^^^^yo tD>: \vi> ny ^2 
-"»^KiyD n pB nyiHKiii^^K p^x lyiiy^ r^K iy r^n /'onya^^B^ 

nnyD nyn^ nnij^ 5 ikb lytDKKiDK^ yor: 

iri* nnijt^ >^iiv "Diys^^s yiDK^ny^ y:^n lya^s^'-iyB no ny .3 
/DnyB^^B ytD^ni^,, yj^n tD^s^iya ny i^taya nnyo 

,t3»8t3tj' Dn pB lyjnijiii^^K p^K pn tid tsj^p^^ss nyn .4 
tD^: ,l8jB^^n^5'8niK^tDy: n^B ytDU yiDvy5> pn id^dkd ny lyrj^yii pK 
ly^B pn tDticya ny tstjn i^nyn pK ,nn^^ p^N nmi nya^iyn 
lyiynjs iy35»yii n:yn^K px nynjjt ^id^sidk' ny^y^ px nnjjt^ 

ntfB lyiDip ya^yii lyasna y^» tyiystD^y a^oan no iy .5 
y^» tDyD3 nyijjt ,y5'8 ^nx px ^onys^^B i^^K'^^p-'^as xn pK 
D5»yfir^Bijt-tDnjjp PB ,t3iijtp PB Dn>K ^>n tDjyiBya lyiyit yrj^yii 

•ny:"»D»Tpy lynjj 
pB DitDsn jyr^sn on lyny^iij: tid ojsp^J'Bfcii ivi .6 
fi'^ti^ pB ]vm: tyrtDDn Dyn pK ,n:i»5' yryn pK tyo^P^* pn 
.jyosstDtr ytD^j^^KiyB wn p« tDD^innyi dh^x dijh yD^-yii 
-'•ntj' lyanp Dijtn ny tid ,DiiD»n lytyn ty^iy^ t^'*: |yp ny n^ix 
1N11 tDiJjB Dyi ps jtitt5'^na'»D^K pa lyjiji^tr^Dj^p di^ ri:iyn 
an:yn"»nt5' .tytj^siDtJ' ytDrj^^Knya Kn pK tyn-'.pyiJtit t^k ny 
?iB DiiD»-i Drt lysy^jiK lyny^^jj iy no ,iy:{?^K^^!2ijtp div 
jyaijti Dyn ,iyTijt5»iyB t^tjtn ny ty^^y^^ tDntjtB Dyi ,tyini|:Bnjit pn 
«n t^» tytt^pya^tjt t"»k wn lyii d^^^; «n lysy^jix px ^i^tj^ pB 
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"li/^BSB yovy^, Dijn tDnyii oijn n^ /1906 ,^:r tytD29 \vi 

pi^ix Tt tsj^Bva lyiyii o5»^DyaD^ix nngn y35»yii yDijja Kn 

.14—18 yo^n 
p£ pTjjt5»i> pQ D^tsij: tDinp ny r^n onsii tD:Kp^5>B» lyn 
pK lyDip ny no isn ,pjK^^n"»5»xiiK^oyi ^^ iijK^T^^.in «n 
cn^K tD^D jji^njsnyn xn px ,nny ^mw yj>n tDro ,tD-ijjp 
-ya:iji iy:^n y^D^^yii yr:y> Kn o^d kmi ynJyr wn pn oyii 
.1906 /:r iyD29 lyn ^ijiDya nj»? yryn px lyoip 
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.1906 ,'»ir |j;n29 

,1906 ,^jv iyD29 in K>ii nytaystr ti'tDsstDK' ytDrj^^wiyss. kh 
?■»« iy35>yn lyrjy^ nyi wjii yn^yt o^i inijtD :ij8Bjjji pa tio 
tyi^tDjyryiB no pK ,1906 ,^jr \v^29 \vi ijjtayn lyoipy; 
KM1 Dyi3ij: tDns lyn^'yt on «i^ik "onys^^B ytDK^ny,, yj>n 
jyj^n "Diye^^B ytDcny,, Kn d^^v nya^wntja lyj^n nnij^ k^^iiv 
D^^v ,'inij> lynyn pa nytDysK' tDo pK ,iyiipiy:i tD?^By:iD^iK 
-?yii pK tDitjp pD ^^''i^'?^ D1V lyj^^K'ny iy 5>ijt ,DitD8i Dy:y> 
tsn 5>*T PK "Diys^^B ytDK'iy,, y:^n ty^tppy: tDijn ny jyD 
-^J'BS nyi lyD^'yii ,iy>B8B tn^y^J'^a \vi ty^'^so^iR tDijjn p« 
-n Kn ps. ny^K'tD div jyp^K' w lyiyii mjs^nya tDyit djsp 
p« Diyooijp njj ojyDtDisBn ^t^K'^n^J'sniK^toyj n^j i^k^tmi 
-D^j tDyii tDjyDiDisByi n (6—9 .si .d n ,t^iD;j>K'8ii ,iip^^5> 
|y;jiDniyiDJ'j» kh rijyvuyn ^osnnjsp oyi lyayii ty^yiD 
lyj^n "Dnys^^B yoK^ny,, n lyii ty"i5fiiy^ tDD»Dy;i lyj^n yD^^yn 
on tD^D tyn^nK'nyn^K "^n tDyi\ px ,jyn^iiy: ty^y^y^iDMns 

ly^BSB Dijn lyp^K'pyiis isn oyii tDiyoiDisByT xn ♦tyoipy^^^ 
on d5>8 t^ 0^:1 iDJsip^^Bs nyi inii D"H!tp pB pn^ij^p div 
"ytD^Miv,, Kn ny-i^ ,|ijK'>iDyB pn ty^^^a ^>ii ny i«ii t^^b 
•l^K^^n^^Nnicj'oyj j^n n»B "oiys^^B,, vt:i'!iv'p »n lynij 
-iy:8 TB yi3^n„ s pn iv oj^^k' ly^ssB nyryn J'ntjnnjji 
i>D t^tj^^toya nxa iyiDPi<a„ oy o^siniojy /'jyoipjij pa :ijijyp 
■yn ny^3i<3 p2 y^'pb ayi oanyj DyD5»yii /'}^K^>n^5»K-iitrtDyj 
iNB jjftj^^n^^Niicj'Dyj n^a jt^K^^tDys ni<a tyiopsa,, d^^s 13:38p 
lijayn jyDipyjjt? lyj^n yD5>yn ,nnjy5'D>'iK pa "qmny; oyi 
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o^D tvostiv ,Dn{jp iVBiji pK tv^^^K^ny tid tD^sp^J^BS nyn 
'8Tpy lyiyii 'i^JDjyQy tsyii ny ♦iijcj^^^p^J'bs pn iv nny «n 
D^D on^p Kn tyr^nya^K lyno tDni iy pk ,tDnjfp pa tDi^j^o 
'2V^r]}f^ ,nny yj^n pD wn tD^o •q^ix «^ii ,iy:i:i?^^niDtD>D yj^n 
lytDpsnsD tVK'^^'siijD iyiDi:i » oijn iy oijt ,nynK' » ;in 
ytD;i^j>^K'iyB kh pd lyn^a » lyiyii iv tsriDDynyn t^k p« 

*tyto»»tDcs^ 
^v Tt D1K y^sHD v^^PVi^ njyn^K lyjDD lyp tDit^p «n 
tDiijp Kn .tDJ8p^5>B8 Dyn ps iyi3^^p:i\nyD xn pK iy:i^^viyn^« 
tD:8P^?B8 nyi 3^i« jyiy^sss oasitrnyn^n jyny^D^is o^j oyn 
ty5>yii ya^yii iy;i8iB lyiyeiDjy iv nJsiDK' d^n pn tD^j oyii 
:ijny^:iyi kh tD^o tD:sipyn lyosonyii^^^^K t^k ny is iy;i>>v 
ty:8iB ytyn .yvyty:! r)n>K iik tytssstDCj^ yt3r:>>KiyB «n pa 
lynjs p-'K p« nyn» ,iynyii tD:ijTy3 D^ixnt^Q pN tD^: ly^yp 
,iytDiJjiiitD:38 PK lyasnfi ynyinyo tynyay::^? 'q^N nt^n J'yt^^Bi^p 
Kn pQ yoDinyo «n nynij ,y?8 jypyi •q^J^iiyD lyjiyii yD^yii 
♦tDn^p pK lyiyii tDayisy: •^^^j^^tnnsii ty?yii v:i^v^'\ iy;i8nB 
tD:8p'»5B8 oyn pntD oyii oy Djjn ^'^^J'j^^K^jyriK nynij r^« oy 
ytDD^K^y: y:^^Dy:5>8 «n 0^0 tyDso iv tojspyn "^n dv^): 5»y^3 
-y3 pn iv tDB^innyn^K px ,tyi38i<iDK^ ytDrj^^Nnys Kn pa 
jjny^;iyn kh pa iyT:yiDK^i« yrtDny*ii:y:iy: kh d^d id^sp 

j^nye t^k ny o^i ,idiijp kh lor^vnya^K o^sip^^bs nyi n^ix 
s lyayaiVD^is lyj^nyaya diijp «n oyii ,ny:nu 8 tyiyji iv 
-<Di« nD tD:8p^5>B8 nyn jy^^^yii ,iDDi<K^iyn^n ps. iD^^p>£^DiyD 
•^in lyn-yii tDp^K^yiiiv dh^k iv d^h toyii jst ; tyn^•nK'■lylD 
-w M8tnyn^3 PD D^^p^D^tDiyD yryn ,t3DijB yiDnniDD^:iyi 

♦11 ytD^n n^iK ^n iDj^Q 
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oiyii d:8P>?b8 ny-j .tD^^syao^iK a^wn o^j 3>ik ,tDn>ay'i{jip n« 
lijK^in^^'KiiB^tD^^^ Div nny ^^iiv yj^n tD^o tyostiv tDp^K^y:! i«t 
n^K iy:iynD iv tDsyn d^t tDjjn nyj^^Dstpy nyn .iy:>^0KTpy 
D1K ,nny Kn pD ^k ,tDJ«p>5'B8 pD >k y:i«nB yaJ^yii n^y; 
n^n IV tD:i>Mynyn vv^ tD^Kp^J'fis lyn dijt tyiy^^nya w ^n 

.M8firy:i 
-0J8 yny^T pw lyiisnu yD^Ji^^finngii pD tDo^? oyn nyr) 

♦(2i5y»^n,iytDntjiii 
|y;iyiD M^^^y^D lyj^ostpy nyi tDyii iy:i8nfi vi)n^^ lyfi^^niv 
nyo 8 nKD Dn^Doyis lyiiy; w^'i vh iy 3mk tDJSp^^Bs oyn 
p^« yr iyn» .dijii nsB jir ikii ,tvii ,k^ 3>ik pk ,iy3yin 
IX :iyii pK inyDK' tDU typ ^^iJ'^^ntDniKiyB tD^o ^^ir ^tDoyns 

•nyn^n » lyiyii 
^n o**J^^^ "onyB^B yD^^iiv^ ytD:8:yrjjit Kn po v^b^p s 

♦(6—9 K'TT^^B ^M» DDi^D nyt) •lynyay;! 
K>T pniv iy D^3 ,tyoipy:i3*J tviyii iy:i:i:i:)85'iyB y?8 n^i« 
nyn •tDi^p pD m;*^'?p div "oiys^^B yiD^^iv^ ytD^siyrtft 
iyj3^^nytDJiK ^n ?^t djsp^^bs nri ts isn tD^js^nyn p"i''ij5'p 
♦iyny3y:i^» tDijn iy dijii rtDDn t^« Dy5>8 is lynyiits' p« 
lya^^^nnys tie pK ,tDJ>By;iD'»Y» isn trx tDiyoipijn nyi 
DJSp>5fi8 lyn nijDya ;iytD 90 ojyt3Dr:yii ds i«d ?^>q i'd^k 

♦Diyny:iDMK T^oy^Jty on^ni 

D^yoDr^yii ds lyiijwya «^^nn8fi jy^^n oy k-^ii oyiDij^ 
^jyi^iiyj tDJo^ay; iy:"T "oiys^^B yiD>Miv„ kh d^^v :iyiD 90 
jyr^K^ny iv id^^v ny-iy^ iv jyiyii lyany; idjsp^^bs nyn typ 
tytoEiit ,3ytD y^y^vysD 3 pR lys^ fx iDit?p'«n .t:ii^p jyss px 
pN rrx ii^ntD^j »Mi tD5tj ^ns p» ,tDnyi3fi^ yo^n: p» ^j^ii viv'^ 
IKK^^^T^5»fc!niK^iDy: isq D:ijK^yD yJ^y^vysD lyii ,nyvy5»B ny:)y5p 

•jyi35>8ny:inij tyiyn 
iy:yii 13J^p^5>B8 oyi lyoMi tDTij^ id-i^p pa pi^tj^P nyn 
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-tDV^B ytyn pa oyj^-'p pK tytD^snyiaMH tsnyii ,nyn^3 « ikb 

♦lyv 
pn nnij ^pi^iJ'p Dvn lyasD tD^spya ^ijt tD^sp^^ss lyn 
'^v:^''2 » lynyii iv iD3J«5'iyB ny o^ ,tDjyiDD>D8 nynj ^lorayn 
y-'^ya^ija «n |y:inp loyii ly .jyioKsiDK' yi:rj>>NnyB «n pa 
-lie tDon^iB,, Kn d^s iD^spya ,1^585 lyit? diijd yJ'y^v^aijt 
tDpmvi lyj^n yD?yii lyonyn n) •iv^'^bivd^ik di« "lys 
yiyyj «n tv jy:i>>v nyonyii. v:^'''?d)i:> lynij dp>?nid^^» Pk 
.(W8P^5>fi8 nyi ^^3 tDj^fiy;iD>iK ty'^y^^ w^ivn d^ii lyvyJiB 

(.3—4 K'n^^B pj^iK D-nfD nyr) 

,inij^ lynyv k^ii nnyo tD^j pk inij^ ^>iiv «^ii nyr^yii o'^i 

^lyitfi^y: D5>^By3Dn« ly^^n "Dnys^^B yoK^ny,, wn k^ii oynDij: 

oi^itp lya^'yt nvi pa pnM5>p div lyn^^yo ^n idj8P''5'B8 lyi tid 

-i^N IV ny-it? /'Diys^^B yoK^iy,, xn iD5>^£y3D^iN D^jn ny inii 

1K11 iDpniDDn Dyn px i^tr^n^^snicj^iD^^j pa t^^ti^p ly^J^yii n^y:i 

♦int?^ p^N lyiDDrjyii dn tDjn»iiy3 tDjjtn ojsp^^'bn nyn 
-KsiDK^ yiDr:3^>NiyQ wn px lyoipy^ t^n idjsp^J'Bs lyn nM« 
D^n« -qn tDr>v oy p« ,1906 ,^jr iyD-29 lyn nyav^ '^^ 

P^N tD3KDyj tDKH iy 1K11 t3»»t3CS^ Nn P« tDJH^itliy: ONH iy DKI 

D^j njK^ jyryn p« p« finx^ p^N DjytDorjyii d« Hjte^^^p^iJBK 
ir»jyib^!ts Dyn iprip ly tDyii /jyoNnv inK^ t]3"»s n"»ii lyr^yii 
,nny k>>iiv ijn tD^» ly^rna lyax no ny ; jy^^BiVD^iN lye^^B 
yarjyii px /lytDSStDB' ytDrr^snys kh pa lyjTn fyj"»n ya^yii 
|yn«n p« tD^sp^PBK oyn jvjyp k'^v dki /lynyiie^ iv r^^ii lya"*"? 
•nnK"» ^yti vti^'^vh n isa «"»ii ^vy^vy\ tD^j /inyrya oiytsay Dn^« 
''.Diya^^B yisK'-iyff ym t»t id^d ly^rna n» tD3«p^>B8 lyn 
-o>iK "DiyB''>B ytD^^iiv,, «n lyrip tD^sp^^'Bs nyi tsyii jsn 
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-D>tK t"K iVD^yii 'Tin ,iijK''»n^?8iiK^D^^i pB Dyvtjna in 
lytD^^jr Kn po lyt^tD^D » lyiyii jyp "lynoy-iD nynj nvK^njy? 
Dy Jnijinij ,^8Dj^^k nnyt tD>^p3^?p-iMi lyT pK t^k ^dd^^idd 
lyapxni lyror oyi iv orjyp^inyD OKiioy pn iv oj^^b^ 
D^n ^yvytya xn pa y^s^p 8 lyty^ynya^x otfw iijti tDtjn 
tyJiD^D KH tDvyTy;iD^iK ty^^n oy ya^yii pK o:ijK'^'»?i;iyn pK 

•pyiiv lyryn lya^nny w 
lyir^y^n y^Kr? pK oy^tD^^sp^jDytD xn ;in:yDnyjpyii8 
IV K^ii nynif ^pjcr^n^^sniK^tD^o ikb iy:ij>vpyin ,o^^p:iniyD 
KM1 tyJ^^T ,iytD«8t3K' ytDa^^^^KiyD Kn pD nynu k lynyii 

-le^oyj lyiyii '?'>)) ^v^^^v'i'^ ^ny-toyiD lynjji in^yJo^iK P^k 
,iytDK8t3K' yiDr:>^KiyB «n pa lynu 8 lyiyii iv di« ,tDT>>?Ki 
DiD>>iDD nyi:^ov Kn pa pTiJip pa D>aij pK lynjyii y\ no 
ly-itj ^^jn^iT iy tyD5»yii px tDpntson oyi pa Dn^p tDpn^on 
^iDJisp «n pN i^tfPV) ^^ tDijfp tD^^iDD lyD^yiT i^yn^K pK 
-yn ,nn»pyn ^i? tDiijp d^^od s .tD:nt?ii tDisp^^as in i«ii 
» T^N ,Diy3^^B ti?t^^^t^5'8iitriD^>: lynyinvD^iiK tD:i^tDDyD?jjia 
lyaji^'i^Niiiya px pi^vyn DODnya 8 pK ^yayn 8 tD^o tDiijp 
-Dyiyi ■»« rytya ^n yi^^3 lyiijt ,tD^>prtDDyiy: lyijji yyry:! pa 
.i83V3yi33iN T^K i3^^prtD"»ntDK' pa bnxv nn v^':>W r« /O^^pro 

lyijy^D^iN p^N tyD^D w iDinnt^io^iN tyj^n yD?yii ,DiiJjtpyi 
Kn •t3N8i3fi^ jyiy> px lyia^snyaa^iK lyiyii ,iyn^3 k ixa 
pK 8pD85»8 pN lyajivn iD^sn diijp opnioDn dio^^dd iyD>'»:i^ 

•ly^TJ^K iy^8ii8n. xn 
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9Bie tnatt S3ilrger bet S^eretnigten ®taaien t>on 

$lmerifa toirb 

©0 lompltgicrt aud^ bcim Durd^Icfcn bcr barauf bcgilglid^cn 
®cfc<5c unb Sorfd^riftcn bcr 3Sorgang bcr (Srtcilung bcS ©ct* 
mat«^ unb Sllrgcrrcd^tcS an 5Rid&tbilrgcr obcr an 2luSl(inbcr, bic 
fogcnanntc 5RaturaIiftcrung, crfd^cincn ntag, fo ift bcrfclbc bod^ 
tatfiid^Iid^ burd^auS cinfad^* 

S)tc 3Sorfd&riftcn, bic bcl^ufS 5RaturaIificrung gu bcfolgcn finb, 
bcfd^rttnfcn ftd^, mit SBcglaffung tcd^ntfd^cr Singcll^citcn unb in 
Dercinfad^tcr ©prad&e toicbcrgcgcbcn, tocfcntltd^ auf ba« golgcnbc: 

Qx\ttn8 

2)cr 9iid^tbilrgcr obcr 2luSliinbcr, bcr fid^ naturaliftcrcn laffcn 
tt)iH, urn antcrifanifd&cr 93ilrgcr gu tocrbcn, tDcnbct fid^ mit fci^ 
nent Slnfud^cn an bic ^anjlci bc« 2?crcinigtcn^@taatcn=93cjirf«* 
ficrid^tS (United States District Court), baS filr fcincn 
JBcgirf fompctcnt ift, obcr an bic ^anjlci cinc« State Court of 
Record bcr ©raffd^aft (county), in bcr cr n)of)nt; cin State 
Court of Record, bent baS SRcd^t 3uftcf)t, 9laturalificrunfi^== 
utfunbcn auSguftcHcn, ift cin ^nftangcn* unb 9tcfiiftratur*®c== 
rid^tSl^of mit eigcncm ©icgcl unb unbcgrcnjtcr ^ompctcnj filr 
^rogcfe* unb 35iHififcit^t)crfaf)rcn, 

3n icbem ©taatc cjifticrcn 3Scrcinigtc*©taatcn*ScsirKgcs= 
rld^te unb State Courts of Record, bic jur 9laturalificrung t)on 
auSlitnbem bcfugt finb* 3n 2lIaS!a unb ben f)an)aiifd^cn 3nfcln 
l^altcn bie 3Sercinigtcn*@taatcn=Sc3irf^gcrid&tc t)on 3cit gu 3cit 
©ifeungcn ab, unb ^crfoncn, bic bort ba« Silrgcrrcd^t crtDcrbcn 
tooUm, milffcn il^rc SctDcrbung bcim 3Scrcinigtcn*©taatcn* 
Segirtefierid&t cinrcid^cn, ba c« in Sfia^fa unb in ben l^aloaiifd^cn 
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Qnfcin fcinc anbcrcn ©crld^tc gtbt^ bte bte SBefufltit^ ^ahm, 
9laturaHfation«bofumcntc cm^suftcHciu 

S)cr Sctocrbcr tcilt bcm 35camtcn fat bcr ©crid^t^fanglci 
(Clerk, ©crid&tgfcfrctiir) [cine Sbftd^t, SSiltficr gu tocrbcn, mit, 
iDorauf if)Tn baS t)orl^crftcl^enb tDicbcrgcgcbenc gommlar, ba§ ate 
fogcnanntcS First Paper obcr bic „crftcn ^opicrc" bcfannt ift, 
cingcbttnbigt toirb. (S)ic in Outfit)* obcr ©d^rcibfd^rift gcbrud* 
ten SBortc t)cranfd^aulid&cn bte 2lrt unb SBeifc, toie ein SBetocrber 
gum ScifpicI feine SSctoerbung auSbrilden Knnte*) 

(3Serfileid&c ba^ gormular auf ©cite 5-40 

9?ad^ SSerlouf bon nld^t h)cntgcr ate gmci, unb nid^t mcl&r afe 
ficbcn 3[af)rcn, nad^bcm cin SctDcrbcr feme ,,erftcn ^apierc" obcr 
,,2lbfid^t^erflttrung" (Declaration of Intention) cingercid^t 
l^at, mu6 er \xi) auf bcrfclbcn ©erid^tsfanjlct, mo cr feme ur* 
fprtinglid^c Setoerbung cmgercid^t l^at, obcr auf bcr eine^ an* 
beren jur Slu^fteHung don 9laturaltfation«urfunben befugten 
©erid^te^ in bem Segir!^ too er minbeftenS ein 3abt lang an- 
fttffig getoefen ift, einfteHen. 

3ft ein Setoerber tot bem 29ften 3uni 1906 in ben SSereinig* 
ten ©taaten gelanbet, unb toeift er nad&, bag er in bem ©taate, 
in bem er feine Setoerbung einreid^t, toenigftenS ein 3[abr unb in 
biefem Sanbe im gangen nid^t toeniger ate filnf 3[af)re anfaffig 
getoefen ift, fo toirb il^m ba^ auf @eitc 6-9 toiebergegebene gor* 
mular au^gef)(inbigt; bei feinem Srfd^einen mu6 er aber t)on gtoei 
^eugen begleitet fein, bie felbft amerifanifd^e 33ilrger uttb bereit 
finb, eibUd^ ju befrftftigen, bag fie ben 33etoerber feit minbeften^ 
filnf 3a]^ren fennen unb il^n in biefer 3^it f)ttufig gefel^en t)aben, 
S)er 33etoerber mu6 feine fogenannten „erften "iPapiere" mit- 
bringen, 

Ser Setoerber erf)alt bann bie fogenannten ^jtoeiten ^apiere" 
(Second Paper) gum Slu^filHen, bie feiten^ be« ©erid^t^fefre* 
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tUx^ burd^gcfcl^en tocrbcn^ bcr bicfclbcn bcrid^ttgcn Iftgt, fall« fie 
nid^t rid&ttfi au^gcfilUt finb; barauf toirb bcr S3ctt)crbcr, bcr t)on 
fctnen beibcn S^M^^ bcglcitct fctn mufe, an ben „5RaturaIifa* 
tionS*$rtifcr" (Naturalization Examiner) DcrlDtcfcn, bcr be* 
red^tifit tft, icbe Slrt t)on gragen an ben Setoerber fotDobl ate 
aud^ an feme B^ngen ju fteHen, um ftd^ p t)erfien)iffem, bag ber 
Setoerber bie filr einen Silrger ndtigen @igenfd^aften befifet^ 

(3Scrfileld^e bie Sifte mfigUd^cr gragen nebft Slnttoorten bagu, ©eite 242.) 

Unter Slnberem toirb ber ^rilfer ben Semerber toal^rfd^einlid^ 
fragen, ob er {e toegen eine^ 3Serbred&enS t)erf)aftet tourbe, fotDie 
toeld^e^ bie @injelbeiten ber ®a6)t finb; aber eine berartige 2?er* 
l&aftung, felbft toenn baranf eine SSerurteilung erfolgte, brand&t 
nod^ fein ©inbemiS filr bie 9laturalifierung p bilben^ 

gin atbbrudf ber fogenannten rrgtoeiten ^opiere'' (Second 
Paper) ift beigefilgt. 

(©iel^e gormular ouf ©cite 6-9.) 

^at bcr SclDcrbcr ben 2lnforberungen entfprod^en, bann h)irb 
ba« fogenannte Second Paper bem ®erid&t«fefretiir prtidtge* 
fteUt, ber eS Don bem SSetoerber untergeid^nen Iftgt unb ibm ben 
@ib abnimmt, fraft beffen er bie SBabrlieit feiner Slngaben be=* 
fd^lDdrt, . 

S)a« betreffenbe Dofument toirb bann gn ben Slften gelegt, h)o 
c« minbeftenS 90 Jage bleiben mufe^ el^e bie betreffenbe S3en)er'* 
bung gur ©d^Iufeberlianbluna fommt^ 

©rittenS 

9?ad^ bem 3SerIanf bon mtnbeftenS 90 Xagen, bon ber ©ngabe 
ber fogenannten ^gtoeiten ^apiere'' an gered^net^ fann ber S3e* 
toerber ieben Slugenblidf bie Sabung gur 2?erf)anblung dor bem 
©erid^t^liof, bie in Bffentlid^er ©itjung ftattfinbet, ertoarten. 
3n ben groften ©tttbten toerben getoiJl^nttd^ biefe Jiatnralifie* 
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rung^Derl^blungcn on bcfltmmtcn Za^m, l^fla to&fynfli^ 
tinmal, imb in flcincrcn ©tftbten ic nad^ Seborf^ abgcl^ftcn* 

SDurd^ ble ®crlci&t«ranglci (Office of the Clerk of the 
Court) toixb bcr Sctocrbcr t)orgcIaben; bie gobung fiibt Sag unb 
©tunbe bcr ®crid&t«t)crt>cmblung an* 

S3ci bcr 3Scrl^nbIunfi mug bcr Sctoerber mit benfcttcn S^' 
ficn crfd^ctncn, bic it>n bci bcr (gtngabc fcincr Sctocrbunfl bcglct* 
tetcn. S)cr ®crid&t^t)orftt5cnbc prilft il^ perfdnlid^, imb fcinc unb 
fcincr B^^gcn cibUd^c grflftrungcn milffcn bcr 2lrt fcin^ bag bcr 
SRid&tcr bic ttbcrgcugunfi gctDinnt, bafe bcr 35ctocrbcr cinen gutcn 
?cumunb unb bic nStigcn eigcnfd&aftcn bcfifet, bie il^ gu eincm 
anxcrifanifd^cn Sttrgcr gceignct madden, 

S)cm ®crid^t«t)orfit5enbcn ftel^t c« frci, fjragen aUcr ftct on 
ben SctDcrbcr gu ftcHcn, um M <Jn^ bcren SSeanttoortung em 
flared S3ilb t)on ben @igcnf d^aften bc« 35ctoerber^ gu nwd^, unb 
bie 9laturaIifation^bofumcntc h)crbcn nid^t au^geftettt^ e« fei 
bcnn, bag bcr SctDcrbcr in gufricbcnftcHcnbcr SBeifc auf g^^agcn 
gu antmortcn bcmtag, bcren 3^cdt c« i% cine gctoiffc SSer* 
trautfieit feitenS bc^ 93cn)crbcr« mit bcr SRegicrunfi«form ber 
SScrcinigtcn ©taaten unb bcren ©cfctje ju ertoeifen* 6« Mre 
unm5fiUd&, im t)orauS gu toiffen, tDcld^c^ bic gragen finb, aber 
in einem anberen ^apitcl pnbct bcr ?cfcr cine gicmlic^ erfd^iJp* 
fenbe 9ieif)C fold^er gragen unb SlnttDortcn^ tDie bicfclben bor* 
au^fid^tUd^ im ?aufe bcr ©crid^t^dcrl^anblung borfommen 
bilrften, ®S ift aber flar, bag eS filr ben Semerber rtttlid^ i% 
fid^ in ficnttgenber SBcife mit bcr ©cfd^id^tc bcr SScreinigten 
©taaten unb ber gegenlDttrtifien SRcaicrung^Iagc berfelben tjcr* 
traut gu madden, 

aSiertenS unb le^tend 

©etDinnt bcr ®crid)t«dorfifeenbc au« ben SlntlDorten ufm. bie 
tibcrscuQung, bafe bcr 33en)crbcr bic genttgenbcn ©igenfd^aftcn 
unb ilenntniffe bcfiijt, um amerifanifd^cr SSilrgcr gu tocrben^ fo 
orbuct or bic Slu^ftcIIung einer 9Jaturalifation^urfunbe (Cer- 
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tificate of Naturalization) on^ bic bcr Sctocrbcr untcrgcid^net, 
unb bic il^nt fptttcr mit cingcfd^ricbcncr ^oft pgcfanbt h)irb» 
©icl^e ben Xt%t bicfcr 9laturaIifation^urfunbe auf ©eitc !!♦ 

SBotffi^tiften fitt 9lid^thiktqtt ober Sudldnber, Me nad^ bem 
29ften Suni 1906 in ben SBereinigten ^taattn gelanbei {inb 

©n Wd^tWlrgcr obcr SluSlftnber, bcr nai^ bem 29ften Suni 
1906 gclanbct i\t, bcrfiil^rt, folDcit bic crftcn ©d&rittc in S3c* 
trad^t fommcn, gcrobc mic bcrienigc, ber tmr bem 29ften 3uni 
1906 Icmbcte: feinc Slbfid^tScrfliirunfi (Declaration of Inten- 
tion) obcr, toic man ficn)5I|nlid^ fagt, ,,fcinc crftcn ^apicrc" 
mllffcn in bcrfclbcn SBeifc cingercid^t tocrben; minbcftcn^ gmci 
3al^rc, abcr nid^t mel^r ate ficben 3af)rc t)on bem 3rftpnn!t an 
flcrcd^nct, an bem cr feinc „crftcn ^apiere" cingcrcid^t Iiat, f oHtc er 
fai bcr ©crid^tsfanglei be^fclben ®erid^tcS crfd^cincn, too er feinc 
crftcn ^apierc l^at auSftcHcn laffen, unb bort ba^ auf ©cite 
6-9 toiebcrgegebene gormular au^filHen, toeld^e^ ber ^ttotx^ 
ber an ben Chief of the Division of Naturalization, De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, Washington, D. C, 
einfenben mufe. Die betreffenbe Slbtcilung berficloiffert fid^ ilber 
bic ^crfdnlid^fcit beS SSctoerberS auf ®runb ber in feiner W)^ 
fid^t^erfterung angegebenen SWitteilungen, unb fetjt fid& mit ber 
(Sintt)anberung«bcl^5rbc be^ ©afcnS, in bem ber SSelocrber feiner=« 
geit lanbcte, in 3Serbinbung; barauf fenbet bic genannte Slbteilung 
bad gormular an bic betreffenbe ©erid^tdfanjlei gurtidt, bei bcr, 
nad^ 2lngabc bed SetDcrberd, er beabfid^tigt, bic SSctocrbung obcr 
bic fogenannten „itodttn ^apiere'' beliufd fd^liefelid&er Sriangung 
bed 93ilrgerred&td cingurcid^en. 

Obglcid^ bicfed gormular bem Slnfd^ein nad^ ate Request for 
Certificate of Arrival bescid^nct toixb, alfo ein ,,2lnfud^cn um 
ein Sanbungdjcugnid'' ift, entf)(ilt ed bic fogenannten Facts 
for Petition for Naturalization, bad l^eifet „Slngaben filr bad 
SRaturalificrungdgcfud^/' unb biefed 5rtaturalifierungdgefud& tritt 
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an ©telle be« gormulor^, ba^ ben iRomen trfigt: Facts for Pe- 
tition for Naturalization for the Use of Aliens who ar- 
rived before June 29, 1906 (9nflaben ffir ba« 9iaturaUfte== 
nmg^efuc^ filr ben @ebraud^ Don SbtdUtnbem, bie t)or bent 
29ften 3uni 1906 gelanbet finb)^ unb eben biefe^ gormular bil* 
bet bann filr ben ^merber bad Second Paper ober Final 
Paper (bie ^gnxitcn ober enbgilltigen ^apiere"), 

©eiten 14 bid 18 geigcn bie 9rt unb SBetfe, tt)ie biefcd gor^ 
ntular ric^tig audgefilUt toerben mufe. 

yiad) ginreic^ung biefer nffmtm ^apiere" l^t ber SBetoerber 
bie ?abung feitcnd bed 5RaturaIifierungdamtd (Clerk of the 
Division of Naturalization) abgutoarten, nad^ beren (gmp^ 
fang er nttt feincn gtoei B^ugcn Dor bem ®erid^t erfd^incn nui§; 
bie SSerl&anblung ift bie gletd^, tt)ie fie fd^on fftr btejenigen be* 
fd^rieben ift^ bie in biefem ?anbe t>ot bem 29ften 3uni 1906 tai* 
beten* 



@rf orberttiffe unb S^orfd^riften fitr bie @rkngung bed 

93iirgen:ed^td 

S)er au^Wnber obcr 9iid^tbilrger, bcr ftd^ urn 9laturalifierung 
bctoirbt, mu6 nad^ftcl^enbc grforbcmtffe befttjcn, bcgiel^ung^mcife 
nad&folgcnbcn SSorfd^riftcn ©cnilge Ictftcn: 

!♦ S)ie SSctDcrbung um ba^ 33ilrgcrrcd^t fann erft nad^ boH* 
cnbetcm ad^tjcbntcn ?cbcnSiabr cingcrctd^t tocrbcn. 

2. !5)a« ®cfud^ um ba^ jtDcitc obcr cnbgillttfic Ropier fann 
crft bonn eingcrcid^t tocrbcn, tDcnn bcr 93ctt)crbcr filnf obcr mct>r 
3al^rc in ben SSercinigtcn ©taatcn anfttffig toar. 

3* SDa^ ®efuci& um ba« crfte papier obcr bic abfid^tScrflft* 
rung (Declaration of Intention) mufe jtoct obcr mcf)r ^cii^rc 
t)or bem ©cfud^e um ba« jlocttc obcr cnbgillttfic "iPapicr ctngc* 
rcid^t tocrbcn. 

4» I)cr Sctocrbcr mufe in bcm ©taatc, in bcm cr [cine cnb^ 
gilltific SSctocrbung bcliufs ^laturaltfierung ctnrcid^t, minbcftcn^ 
ein Sal^r anfiifftg gctocfcn fein, unb ftd^ minbcftcn^ t)icr tocitcrc 
3al^re in bcm bctrcffcnbcn obcr cinem anbcrcn ©taatc bcr Union 
aufficl^altcn l^abcn. 

5. (Sr mu6 aHc gragcn, bic in ben Sctocrbung^formularcn 
ctufgcfill^rt finb^ fotoic aUt obcr faft aUc gragcn, bic bcr ©crid^t^^* 
Dorfitjcnbc, bic ®crid^t^bcamtcn obcr bcr ^rtifcr an ilin ftcHcn, 
rid&tig bcanttoortcn. 

6. !5)cr Sclocrbcr mu6 ba« gcnaue S)atum fcincr Sonbung 
in bicfem Sonbc, fotoic ben rid^tigcn 9lamcn bc^ S)ampfcrS obcr 
eincS anbcrcn galirscugc^^ auf bcm cr nad& ben SSercinigtcn 
©taaten gclangte, angeben; fann cr bicfe @injcll|citcn nid^t t)on 
Doml^ercin angeben, fo mu6 er fid& an bie Qinloanbcrung^be* 
prbe (Commissioner of Immigration) beS ©afcn^, in bcm 
er lonbctc, toenben* Qn fcincr (Singabc an bie betreffenbe (5in=» 
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toanberungSbcl^drbc tnufe er bic ungcfill^rc B^tt fcincr W)\af)Ti, 
ben 5Ramcn bc« ©afcn^, Don bcm cr abful^r, ben ^afen^ tt)o er 
lanbete, ben 5Ramen be^ ©d^iffe^, fotDte bie ungefiilire 3cit fetner 
Slnfunft in ben 3Sereinigten ©taatcn ongeben; fonn er ftd^ nid^t 
mel^r auf ben 9?anten be« ©d^iffe^ beftnnen^ fo foHte er ben 
Sflamtn ber ©d^iffaJ^rt^gefeUfd^aft^ ber ba^ ©d^iff gel^brte, an* 
geben. 

7. 3n alien JftH^ ninfe ber SSemerber fetnen gangen Stamen, 
nid^t bIo6 bie ^nfangSbud^ftaben, angeben, begiebnng^toeife an^* 
fd^reiben* 

8. S3ei ber ©nreid^ung ber wSlbfid^t^erfliimng" (Declara- 
tion of Intention) ober ber ^erften ^apiere" finb feine B^ngen 
niJtig. Sb^ aber bie ,,jtt)eiten $apiere" fiilltifi eingereid&t nierben 
fdnnen, finb itod B^ngen unerlftfelid^* I)iefe beiben B^ngen 
milffen eingeborene ober natnralifierte Silrger ber SSereinigten 
©taaten fein, milffen ben guten ?eumunb be^ Setoerber^ be* 
geugen unb eiblid^ erflftren, bag fie minbeftenS filnf ^al^re lang 
ben SSetoerber jiemlid^ gut gefannt l^aben; finb bie ^^ngen natu* 
ralifierte amerifanifd^e SSilrger, fo milffen fie il^re Silrgerpapiere 
mitbringen, Slufeerbem milffen biefe .S^ngen angeben, njo unb 
toann fie ben Setoerber juerft baben fennen gelemt, unb fie 
milffen aud^ toeitere Sinjelbeiten liefem. 

9. §at ber SSeloerber nod^ nid^t lange genug in bem ©taate, 
n)o er feine Setoerbung einreid^t, getoobnt, urn ^^ngen au^ bie* 
fem ©taate borgufilbren, bie ibn filnf ^abre lang gefannt baben, 
fo barf er 3^ngen au^ biefem ©taate mitbringen, bie ibn ge* 
fannt baben, feit er in biefem ©taate anfttffig getoorben ift; er 
mu6 aber bann fd^riftlid^e grflttrungen Don gloei ^^ngen au^ 
anberen ©taatcn beibringen, bie ibn in ben betreffenben ©taa* 
ten gefannt baben, unb au^ ben 2lu«fagen ber 3^ngen jufammen 
mufe b^t:Dorgebcn, bafe fie ibn mcnigften^ filnf 3ai)Xt lang gefannt 
baben. 2)er ®erid)t^fefret(ir (Clerk of the Court) beforgt 
biefe ©rflttrungen, filr bie ber 33emerber eine geringe iDeitere 
©ebilbr ju entrid^ten bat* 
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10, S)cr SSctocrber unb fcinc 3^9^^ milffcn pcrfSnltd^ cr* 
fd^eincn* 

!!♦ 3ft bcr S3eh)crber tDftbtenb fcinc^ filnf* obcr mcbriftbrigcn 
atufentbaltcS in ben SScrcinigtcn ©taatcn bcfud^^tDcifc in fcin 
©cimatlanb gurildtgcfcl^rt, obcr l^at cr fid^ in cincm anbcrcn 
?anbe aufgcl^altcn, fo mu6 cr bcm ©crid^t in gcntlgenbcr SBcife 
ben 5Rad^tt)ciS licfcm, bafe cin bcrartigcr Slufcntl^alt aufecrl^alb 
bcr 3Screinigten ©taatcn nur ben El^ara!ter eineS SSefud^eS l^atte, 
nnb in biefent gaUe mirb aud^ bie ^^tt feiner Slbmefenl^eit ate 
atufentl^altSjeit in ben SSercinigten ©taaten angercd^net^ 

12. @inb B^ngen tDcgen ^ranfl^eit obcr Slbmcfenl^eit un* 
ffti^ifi su crfd^cinen, fo barf bcr Setoerber gtoei anbere B^ngen ate 
©teHt)ertretcr mitbringcn, borau^ficfetjt, bag biefelben in bcr 
Sage ftnb, ciblid^ biefelben ©rfliirunfien toic bie urfprtinglid^en 
3cugen abpficben. 

13. I)ie urfprilngltd^en B^ngen Wnnen gefefelid^ gegtoungen 
tocrben, bei ber SSerl^anblung p erfd^einen; bie ©erid^tsfanjlei 
ftcKt in biefcm ^aKe ben 3^ngen einc gerid^tlid^e Sabung unter 
©trafanbrol^ung im galle be^ 9lid^terfd^einen^ gu, filr bie eine 
fleine ©ebill^r p entrid^ten ift* 

14. SScrliert cin Seloerber eine^ ober mel)rere feiner I)ofu* 
mente, fo ntufe er eine ciblid^e SrfWrung liefem, in ber bie Slrt 
unb SBeife be« SScrlufte^ angegeben ift. S)iefe eiblid^e grftorung 
mufe bcr ©crid^t^fanjlei, totl6)t bie „erftcn ^apiere" au^geftcHt 
l^at, eingereid^t tocrben, loeld^c fie bann an ba« Bureau of Im- 
migration and Naturalization (ginmanberung^* unb 9latura=s 
Ufation^*93ureau) bel^uf^ Unterfud^ung einfenbet; of)ne bie @r* 
laubni^ feiten^ biefer S3e]^5rbe fann bie ©erid^t^fanjlci feine 
neuen ©ofumcntc an ©teKe ber t)erlorenen au^fteKen. 

15. 3^W^n ber ginreid^ung ber ^^toeiten ^apiere'' unb ber 
^rilfung feitenS be« ®erid^te« ntufe ein 3^it^aum t)on ntinbe- 
ften^ 90 Jagen derfliefeen. 

16. SBftl^renb 30 Jage t)or ieber aKgenteinen SBal^I toerben 
!eine 9laturaIifation«urhinben an Setoerber au^gefteHt. 
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17. Scim 2lu«fd^rctbcn obcr Sud^ftabtcrcn fcfaie^ 9?aTncn« 
mu6 bcr 93ctt)crbcr f)'6i)\t forgfiiltifi t)crfal|rcn unb bagu fcl^n, 
ba6 in aKcn ©ohimcntcn unb aKen ©rfliirungcn bcr Slantc ftct^ 
gcnau filcid^ lautct, 

18. @« ftcl^t bem SctDcrbcr abcr fret, fcincn 9lamcn gu ftn* 
bcm, fall^ bicfc« pr 3cit bcr SrtDcrbung bc^ S3ilrgcrrcd^t« unb 
mit bcr Srlaubni^ be« ©cric^tS gcfci&icl^t. 

19. gill^rt bcr Scmerber in bcm ?anbc fctncr Slbftammung 
cinen Jitel obcr %tf)'6xt cr bcm Slbcl on, fo mug er einc bemcnt* 
fprcd^enbc Srfliirunfi abgcben; cr fann ntd^t SBilrgcr tocrben, bi^ 
cr frcimtHig unb gcfcfeUc^ auf bicfcn Jitcl SScrgid^t gelciftet l^at. 

20. 33ctt)crbcr, bic um bic fogcnanntcn „jtt)citcn ^apicre" cin* 
fommcn, unb bte nad^ bcm 29ftcn 3uni 1906 in ben SScreinigtcn 
©taatcn lanbctcn (ba« ®cfc<5 trat am 27ftcn September 1906 in 
Sraft), milffcn (Snglifd^ fprcd^cn fdnnen unb imftanbe fein, fclbft 
if)r 2lnfud^cn p untcrjeid^nen; bicfcS grforbcmi^ gilt abcr nid^t 
filr ben gaK, bafe cin 93ctt)crber [cine ,,erften $apiere" t)or bcr 
atnnal^mc biefeS ®efel^« eriangt Iiat. 

21. gSertDcigert ba« ©erid&t bic auSftcHunfi bon SStlrgcr^ 
papieren (9laturalifation^urfunbc), fo fann bcr Sclocrber nid^t 
bic ^nrildtgabe bcr eingegafilten ©cbill^rcn forbem. 

22. ©tirbt cin 9lid^tbilrficr obcr Slu^Wnbcr, bcr fcine „crften 
^apiere" erlangt l^at, cl|c cr toirfUd^ naturalificrt toorbcn ift, fo 
f5nnen feine SBittoc unb feine ^inber ba^ 9laturalifierung«ge* 
fud^ tociter gcl^cn laffcn, fo bafe fie amerifanifd^c SSilrgcr locrbcn, 
n)ic fie c« aud^ gctoorben, tottre bcr ®attc unb SSater am Sebcn 
gcblicbcn. 

23. Sluf bic Slbgabc falfd^cr grnsrunficn, bic bctrttficrifd^c 
(Srlangunfi, bic 93eif)ilfc bei ber bctrttgcrifd^cn (grlangung, foloie 
ben uuficfeijlid^en 93cfi<5 t)on cinfd^lftQigcn Sofumcntcn ftcl^t cine 
fd^mere ©trafc. 

24. !Der Semerber n)irb bor aKen fogcnanntcn Slgcntcn obcr 
anbcrcn Gcmamt, bie bef)aupten, in ber Sage gu fein, il^m S'nfor- 
mation p licfem ober ii)m bd ber 9laturalifierung bc{)ilflid^ gu 
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fcin. Sr foHtc ftd& an bic ©ertd^WfanjIei menben; iDeiterer flc* 
fctjlid^r 93etftattb ift nld^t t)onn5ten^ 

25. aWand^e 5«id&tbllrgcr ober au^ttnbcr, bie feit mcl^r ate fttnf 
3al^rcn in ben SJcrcinigtcn ©taatcn anfiiffig finb, ftel^cn untcr 
bcm ©inbrud, bag fie amerifanifd^e 93iirger finb ober e« ol^ne 
toeitere^ iDerben fCnnen, unb mand^e l^aben pfolge unrid^tiger 
information bie ©iirgerred^te ober bie JRed^te, bie fie ate ^u* 
filnftige 93iirger su befifeen glaubten, au^geiibt. ^at fid& ber 
©erid^t^l^of bat)on ilber^eugt, bag ber 93etreffenbe minbeften^ 
fttnf 3al&re in ben SJereinigten ©taaten anfiiffig gemefen ift, fo 
fann er bem 93en)erber eine 93eurfunbigung (Certificate) au^:= 
fteHen laffen, obmol^I fein 93eh)ei^ Dorl^anben ift, bafe ber 93eh)er= 
ber eine gefcfelid&e Sbfid&t^erflftrung eingereid^t batte, unb bie 
Slaturalifation^urfunbe fann bann nad^ Sblauf be^ entfpred^en:= 
ben 3^itraum^ au^geftellt merben; biefe^ gefd^iebt aber ttber* 
baupt nur in febr feltenen %'dUtn. 

26. Sliemanb fann amerifanifd^er Sttrger merben, ber nid^t 
on cin gcregelte^ ®taat^h)efen glaubt ober einen fold^en miber* 
ftrcbt; ober cin SKitglieb einer Organifation ober einer S5rper== 
fd^aft ift; bie nid^t an ein geregelte^ ©taat^toefen glaubt, ober 
berartige 3been lebrt ober fid& einem fold^en toiberfeljt, ober toer 
in irgenb einer SBeife mit einer berartigen Organifation ober 
^drperfd^aft in SSerbinbung ftebt; ebe ein fold^er Setoerber toirf:* 
Hd& SSttrger loerben fann, mufe er feine babin ^ielenben Slnfid^ten 
toibcrrufen. ober fid^ t)on einer berartigen gemeiufd^iiblid^en Or* 
ganifation ober ^brperfd&aft lo^fagen. 

27. ^ein ^ol^gamift unb niemanb, ber an SSietoeiberei 
glaubt, barf amerifanifd^cr 93ttrger toerben; bi^ er bie ^oltjgamic 
oufgibt, ober auf bic SluMbung ber SJietoeiberei Derjid^tet. 

28. Sliemanb fann 93ttrger ber SJereinigten ©taaten toerben, 
faH« er nid^t feine Untertanenpflid^t ober feine Untertanentreuc, 
bie ibn an cinen fremben gttrften, SKad^tbaber, ©taat ober 2an* 
be^bob^it binbet, gttn^Iid^, t)onftiinbig unb auf immer aufgibt, 
unb gioor mufe er augerbem ben betreffenben gttrften, 2Wad&t^ 
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babcr, ©toat ober ber Obcrl^crrfd^ft, bcrm Untcrtan obcr 93ilr* 
ficr cr fril^ gctocfcn i\t, untcr bcfonbcrcr 9?aincn«ncniumg bic 
Untcrtancn=» ober SJilrgcrtrcuc abfagciu 

29. Slicmanb fanti amcrifanifci^r 93ilrflcr totxbm, bcr nid^t 
au«brllcfaid& crflttrt^ bag e« fcitie Slbfid&t ift, fid& baucmb in ben 
SSereinigten ©toaten niebersulaffcn. 

30. 3ft etnent 93en)erber t)orber etnmal bte Slufnal^me afe 
SBllrger ber SSereinigten ©taaten t)ertoei0ert toorben^ fo mufe er 
ben @runb ober bte ©rilnbe ber SSertoeigerung angebcn; er fonn 
nid^t amcrifanifd&er SSilrger loerben, e« fci benn^ ba6 ftd^ ba« 
®crtd&t iiberjcugt fyit, ba6 er ein JRed^t auf btefe« ^riDilegium 

31. 9hir ber fann ^um SSilrgerred^t sugelaffen toerben, ber in 
5ffentli(i^ ®crid^t6t)erl^anblunfi ciblid^ erflftrt^ bog er bereit ift^ 
bie ^onftitntion bcr SJereinigten ©taaten cmfred&t p erl^alten 
unb aHe Untertanenpflid^t ober Untertanentreue, bie er einer 
au^Ittnbifd^en JRegicrung obcr einem fremben giirften fd&ulbet^ 
ein filr aHemal abpfd^mbren. (Der SSilrgereib ift an einer an* 
beren ©telle biefe^ 93ud&e^ toiebergcgeben.) 

32. ^ein Slid^tbiirger obcr Slu^Idnbcr, ber Untertan eine^ 
fremben ?anbe6, ©taate^ ober einer fremben Oberl^errfd^aft ift^ 
mit toeld^er bic SSereinigten ©taaten pr 3rit ber Setoerbung 
fid^ im Srieg^pftanb befinben, barf, folange ber Srieg banert, 
ate 93ilrger ber SSereiniflten ©taaten gugelaffen toerben. 

33. 93efinbet fid^ am SBobnort be^ Setoerber^ fein sur 9latu* 
ralifterunfl befugted ©erid^t ober ift bem Slnfud^enben fein fold^e^ 
befannt; fo toenbe er fid^ an ben Chief of the Division of 
Naturalization, Department of Commerce and Labor, 
Washington, D. C. (ol^ne feinem Slnfud^en eine greimar!e bei- 
gulegen); biefer toirb if)m ba6 niid^fte fompetente ©erid^t an* 
geben; bod^ fann er ftd^ unbe^tDeifcIt burd^ Slnfrage bci einem 
ftabtifd^en Seamten ober bei einem JRid^ter irgenb eine^ ©erid^t^* 
bofe^ iiber biefen ^untt tiergetoiffem* (Sr foHte ftd^ mit feinem 
2lbt)ofaten ober fonft iemanbem einlaffen, ber an^eigt, bafe er ftd^ 
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mit 9laturalifterunfl befafet, ba cr aHc nur gemilnfd^tc 3nforma* 
tiott foftctilo^ crbalten fann, 

34, 93I5bfinnigc obcr gciftc^gcftSrtc ^crfonen Mtincn nid^t 
naturalificrt tocrbcn; ^crfoncti; bic ftd& fich)iffcr SScrbrcd^cn 
fd&ulbifl gemad^t l^abcn, f5ntien glcid^faH^ t)on ber ©mcrbung 
bc^ 93ilrficrrcd^tc^ au^gcfd&Ioffcti iDcrbcti, SBcr cinc^ 3Scrgcben« 
ilbcrfill^rt toorbcn x\t, tcilc bcm ®crid^t^fcfrctttr bic ©ad&Iaflc 
offcn ntit unb ntad^e il^n mit attcn Umftttnbcn befannt, 

35, Die filr bic Slaturalificrung crl^obcncn ®ebiil^rett finb: 
ein ©oHar fttr bie Slbfid&t^crHftrung unb Diet ^oUax^ fttr ba« 
Staturalifierung^gcfud^; bicfe ©ebiil^ren miiffen bei ber jemeili* 
gen ©ingabe entrid^tet toerben; baju fommt nod^ ber 93ctrafl Don 
12 ecnt« fUr 93riefpoft unb (Sinfd^reibgebill&r, 

3d& l^abe abfid^tlid^ einige rein ted^nifd^c Sinjell^eiten be^ ein* 
fd&Ittfiigen ©efelje^ meggelaffen, unb bin aud^ nid^t tueiter auf bie 
fcitcn^ ber ®erid^te in fomplijierten gtttten getroffenen Snt* 
fd^eibungen eingegangeU; ba biefe^ leid&t SSermirrung l^erDor* 
rufcn f5nnte unb augerbem, befonber^ feiten^ Su^Iftnber ober 
Stid^tbilrger, aud^ nid^t leid&t Derftanben tDilrbc, gaU^ obigc 
' ©rfiftrungcn nid^t gcnilgeU; um bie in bef onberen unb eigenarti* 
ficn gftHen fid^ et)entuett bictenben ©d^mierigfeiten p befeitigcn, 
toirb bic bctrcffenbe ©erid^t^fanalei bap fel^en, bag ber SBemcrber 
fclne gcl^ler mad^t^ 



t^ragen, bie fettenS beiS ®ctx(iitS ober be§ ^niferS an 
Slicl^tbiiirger ober SdtSlttnber geftettt tnerben mdgen 

61^ btc 9laturaIifatton«urfunbc ou^gcftcHt unb bcm ©ctocrbcr 
ou^gcHcfcrt toirb^ mufe lefetcrcr in Sffcntlid^cr ®cri(i^t^t)cr]^anb* 
lung crfd^incn, too il&m fcitcn^ bc^ SRid^tcr^ obcr bcr*9tid&tcr 
cine SRcil^ Don gragen pr 93canttoortung Dorgclcgt tocrbcn; ba^ 
©crid^t naturalificrt fcincn Slu^Iiinbcr, tocnn c^ nid^t bic llbcr* 
gcufiung getoonncn f)at, ba6 bic Setocrbung toirflid^ aufrid&ti^ 
gemein ift, ba6 ber 93ctoerber Dorau^fid^tlid^ ein guter Siirger 
toerben toirb, bag cr an bie Slottocnbigfeit ber 93efoIgung ber 
©efet^e, ben Slufred&terl^altung ber dffentlid^en Orbnung unb 
ciner geregelten SRegierung^form glaubt, unb bag e^ bie toirflid^e 
W)\xi)t bed 93etocrberd ift, bic ^onftitution ber SSereinigten 
©taaten aufred^t p erl^alten, S^ biefem S'^^^ ft^Ht bad ©e- 
rid^t eine dtdf)t bal^in abjielenber gragen unb faUd ber Setoerber 
nid^t in ^ufriebenfteHenber SBeife bie grSfeere Slnjal^I berfelben 
beanttoorten fann, mag bad ®erid^t bie Slaturattfierung t)tx^ 
toeigem ober Derfd^ieben* 

Sd ift flar, bag toeber id& nod& fonft iemanb int Doraud toiffen 
fanu; toeld^e gragen an ben Setoerber geftellt toerben ntfigen, ba 
biefed bem 93efinben {ebed SRid^terd anl^eimgeftellt ift; fann 
aber ber Setoerber bie meiften ber nad^ftel^enb angefill^rten gra^^ 
gen beanttoorten, fo barf er barauf red^nen, ba6 ed aid S3ttrger 
gugelaffen toerben toirb, 

S[Saf)rfd^einUd^ toerben nid^t atle bie Don mir \)kx aufgeftt{)rten 
gragen f extend bed ©erid^td an ben 93etoerber gefteHt; ed ift aber 
ftd^erer fiir if)n, toenn er bie meiften bat)on beanttoorten fann» 

®er ^rilfcnbe mag einige, ja alle biefer gragen an ben 93e= 
toerber ftellen, 

242 
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Urn bic ©ad^c bcqucmer fllr ben Scfcr gn madden unb ba« 
SSerftftnbnig SU crlcid^t^m, l^abc i^ bic nad^ftcl^enbc fjorm Don 
fjragcn unb Sntoortcn gcmttl^lt^ 

grage. — 2Ba^ ift, mit mcnig SBorten, bie gorm bcr JRcgic* 
rung bcr SJcrcinigtcn ©taatcn? 

2lnth)ort, — ©ic SScrcinifltcn ©taatcn t)on Slmcrifa ftcf)cn 
untcr cincr fpgcnanntcn republifanifd^cn JRcgicrungd* obcr 
©taat^form, inbcm attc 93camtcn unb SlngcftcHtcn burd^ 
5ffcntHd^c Slbftimntung ^tto&l)U, bcgic{)ung^h)cifc burd^ 3Scrtrctcr 
cmannt mcrben, bic ba^ SSolf gcmttl^It l^at, S[Sic fd^on Lincoln 
fagtC; bic JRcfiicrung ift „2lu^ bcm SSoIfc, Don bcm SSoIfc unb 
filr ba^ SSoIf*" Slicmanb bcflcibct in ben SSercinifitcn ©taatcn 
cin Stmt burd^ SScrcrbung; c« gibt tocbcr Saifcr, nod^ ^dnific, 
nod^ 3atc obcr fonftigc crblid^c SBilrbcntrftger^ 

gragc, — Slu^ toa^ bcftcl^t cine SKonard^ic? 

a[nth)ort — Sine SKonard^ic ift cin Canb, ba« Don cincm 
^cxrcU; cincm ^5nig, cincm ^aifer obcr einer Saiferin bel^crrfd^t 
toirb; bic i\)xt SBilrbc burd^ SSercrbung crl^alten, unb tocbcr bireft 
burd^ ba^ SSoIf getoftl^It nod^ burd^ Dom SJoIfe flctofil^Ite SScrtrc^ 
tcr cmannt tourbcn. 3n cincr ,,unbcfd^rttnftcn SKonard^ic" gilt 
bcr SBiHc bc^ 9Ic0icrunfl6f)aupte6 altcin, tocld^c^ fcincm gcgcn* 
llbcr Dcranth)ortlid^ ift unb fcincm SSSiHcn in bcr SRcgicrung frcicn 
Sauf laffcn fann* Untcr cincr ^bcfd^riinftcn SKonard^ic'' Dcr* 
ftcl^t man cine fold^c, in locld^cr bcr SKonard^, fci cr SSnig, 3ar 
obcr Saifcr, fcinc bcfpotifd^c SKad^t ilbcr fcinc Untcrtancn bcfiljt 
unb ilbcr bicfclbcn nid^t unbcfd^rttnft l^crrfd^t: cr toirb burd^ ^toci 
ficfcljgcbcnbc ^drpcrfd^aftcn bcfd^riinft, bcrcn cine au^ 3Sertretem 
bcftcl^t; bie il^r Slmt burd^ SJcrcrbung befifeen, toftl^rcnb bic an** 
berc S5rpcrf(^aft au^ SScrtrctcm beftel^t, bie ba^ SJolf toftl^lt. 

grage, — SBcId^c^ finb bic rcgicrenben ^5rperfd^aftcn bcr 
SScreinigten ©taaten? 

Slnttoort* — ©ic SRcflicrung bcr SScrcinigten ©taaten ate cin 
®angc6 liegt in ben §ftnben Don brei 3^^i0^n (Departments), 
bcm flcfcljficbcnbcn, bcm cjcfutiDcn unb bcm rid^tcrlid)cn^ 
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graflc^ — 8Borau« bcftcl^t Mc gcfct^flcbenbc ©cmalt (Le^s- 
lative Department) bcr SJcrcinigtcn ©taatcn? 

JtrittDort. — ©ic gcfcfegcbcnbc ®ch)alt bcr SJcrcinigtcn ®taa^ 
ten licgt in ben ^ttnbcn bc^ Songrcffc« bcr SScrcinigtcn ©taatcn, 
bcr in ffod ^brpcrfd^aftcn ^crfiiHt: ba^ §au^ bcr $Rcpr(ifcntantcn 
bcr SJcrcinigtcn ©taatcn unb ben @cnat bcr SJcrcinigtcn ©taatcn. 

gragc— aBa« finb bic ^flid&tcn bc« tongrcffc^? 

Slnttoort, — Da^ SRcprttfcntantcnl^n^ unb bcr ©cnat bcr 
JBcrcinigtcn ©taatcn criaffcn gufammcn bic ®cfct5C, need) bcncn 
ba^ ?anb ate cin ©anjc^ rcgicrt toirb^ 

gragc, — SBorau^ bcftcl^t ba^ SRcpriifcntantcnl^auS ber 9Scr^ 
cinigtcn ©taatcn? 

SlnttDort. — S)a« SRcprttfcntantcnl^au^ fctjt \id) au« cincr 
bcftimmtcn Slnjal^l Don SJcrtrctcm au^ jcbcm ©taatc pfammcn 
(bic Slnjal^l ift auf cincr anbcrcn ©cite ^u finbcn), 

graflc. — SBorau^ fcfet \xd) bcr ©cnat bcr SJcrcinigtcn ®taa* 
ten ^ufamntcn? 

2lnth)ort. — !Dcr ©cnat bcr 3Scrcinigtcn ©taatcn fcljt fid^ 
au6 ic ^tDci ©cnatoren au^ {cbcm ©taatc ^ufammcn, 

gragc, — SBcr ftcl^t an bcr ©pit^c bcr cjcfutiDcn Ocmalt bcr 
SScrcinifltcn ©taatcn? 

21 n t n) r t, — ® cr ^rftfibcnt. 

gragc. — S[Sic f)ci6t bcr ^rttfibcnt bcr SScrcinigtcn ©taatcn? 

antmort— SBoobroh) SBilfon, 

gragc. — SBa6 finb bic ^flid^tcn bcr cycfutit)cn ®ch)alt 
(Executive Department) bcr SScrcinigtcn ©taatcn? 

SlnttDort. — S)a6 Executive Department DoHgicfit bic ®c* 
fcljc bcr SScrcinigtcn ©taatcn; ba^ l^cifet, c6 ift bic ^flid^t bc6 
^raftbentcn ate oberftcn 6jcfutit)bcamtcn, bafilr gu forgen, bafe 
bic ©cfcljc gur JlntDcnbung fommcn. !Dcr ^rtifibcnt I)at ba6 fo- 
gcnannte SSeto^JRed^t, fraft beffen er gegen cin feiten^ be^ ^on= 
greffe^ erlaffcnc^ ©efel^ SBibcrfprud^ erf)ebt; cin ©cfeij, gcgcn 
iDctc^c^ er fein 33eto eingelegt f)at, mu& feiten^ be« ^ongreffe^ 
mit stDci brittel ©tinimenmel)r{)eit angenommen fein, um trotj^ 
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bem sum ©cfctj crl^oben tocrben p fdnnen^ (!J)iefc^ ift in cincm 
anbcren ^apitcl bc^ tocitcren tttl&xt) 

Stage. — 2Ba« bilbct bic rtd^tcrlid^c ®cn)alt (Judicial De- 
partment) bet 3Sercinigten ©taatcn, unb tocld^c^ finb il^rc 
^Pic^ten? 

Sin t to or t — !Dcr Supreme Court of the United States 
(ba^ Oberftc ©unbc^gcrtd^t) ift bcr \)'6i)\tt 2lppcIation«gcrid&t«^ 
bof, 3n feincn ^flid^ten gcl^5rt bie Sntfd^cibung barllbcr, ob 
bic t)om ^ongrcfe eriaffenen ®cfefec fonftitutionett finb, fotoic bic 
gricbifiung ber %'dUt, in benen gegen bic (Sntfd^eibung niebri* 
ficrer ^nftan^en ©crufung eingelcgt toorben ift. !Da^ Oberftc 
93unbe^gcrid&t befiljt in ber Sat bie b^ci^ftc ©ctoalt unter alien 
©taat^einrid^tungen, ba fein feiten^ be^ ^ongreffe^ erlaffene^ 
®efet5 toirffam ift, fall« ba^ Oberftc 93unbe«gerid^t e« al« un* 
fonftitutioneH erflftrt. (SBeitere^ in cinem anberen ^apitcL) 

Srage. — 2Ba^ t)crftcbt man unter „^onftitution ber 25er* 
einigten ©taaten''? 

anttoort.— ©ie „Sonftitution'' ift ba^ ©runbgefefe, bic 
SSerfaffung ber SSereinigten ©taaten; fein ©efelj, ba^ ber Son* 
firc6 ober bie Segi^latur (bie gefefegebenben Sorperfd^aften) eine« 
(ginselftaateg ber Union erlaffen, \)at ©illtigfeit, fall^ e« nad^ 
ciner Sntfd^eibung be^ Oberften 93unbe«gerid&te^ ben 93eftim* 
mungen eben biefer „Sonftitution'' ober SSerfaffung jutoiberliiuft. 
3n einem anbcren Sapitel ift bie SJerfaffung in ibrem ganjen 
SBortlaut toiebergegeben. 

Srage. — SBo t)erfammelt fid^ ber Songrefe? 

anttoort — 93eibe Sammem be« Songreffe« — ha^ $Re== 
prttfcntantcnbau^ unb ber ® enat — balten il^re ©iljungen im 
Capitol ber SJereinigten ©taaten, in SBafbington, ©iftrift 
Don Solumbia, unb miiffen fid^ toenigften^ einmal iiibrlic^ in 
SBafbington Derfammeln. 

grage. — 2luf toie lange toerben SDlitgliebcr be^ $Reprttfen=' 
tantenbaufe^ getottblt? 

anttoort.— 2luf atoci ^abrc. 
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graflc* — ?tuf iDcId&c SBeifc tocrben bic Slbflcorbncten sum 
JRcprttfcntantcnl^au^ gcmftl^It? 

Slnttoort — !Durd& bircftc SBa^I in ben ©ngclftaatcn; fllr 
btcfcn 3^cd ift i^bcr ©taat in Scjirfc gctcilt, bcren Wfiia\)l Don 
bcr 93ct)5Ifcrung bc^ ©taatc^ abl^iingt; filr jcben gcfc^ic^ crrid^- 
tctcn Segirf gibt c^ cincn SScrtretcr (Representative). 

gragc* — Sluf toic langc toirb ein ©cnator bcr SScrcinigtcn 
©taatcn gcmttblt? 

antmort— 2luf M« 3abrc. 

gragc. — Sluf tocld^c SBcifc mcrbcn bic ©enatorcn bcr SScr^* 
cinigten ^taattn getoiiblt? 

SlnttDort — @ie toerben burd& bic Scfli^Iatur (flcfetjQcbenben 
Sarperfd^aften) iebe« ©taate^ getoiibtt^ 

grage. — 2Bie toerbcn bic SKitglieber bc^ 9teprftfentantcn=* 
baufcg unb be^ ^tnatt^ gen)5bnttd& bc^cid^net? 

Slnttoort — 2lIIc flnb Songrefemitglieber; bicfcr Slu^brud 
toirb aber getobbnlid^ auf bic SKitglieber bc« 9teprttfcntantcn* 
baufe^ angcmanbt, toftbtenb bie SKitglicbcr be^ Senate gelDdbn* 
Hi) ate 915ereini0te==®taaten*®enatoren bcgcid^net tocrbcn, 

grage, — 2Bcr ift 3Sise==^riifibent bcr SSereinigten ©taatcn? 

21 n t h) r t. — Jboma^ 3Warf baH. 

grage.— SBer ift bcr ^riifibent (35orfi<5cnbe) bc« ©enat«? 

SlnttDort. — !Dcr 9Sigc==^rftfibcnt bet SSereinigten ©taatcn* 

gragc»— aSSer ift ^rttfibcnt (SJorfil^cnbcr) bc« ©cnat«, fato 
bcr SSijc^^rftfibcnt Dcrbinbcrt ift ober tottbtcnb fcincr Slmt^* 
pcriobc ftirbt? 

Slntmort — J)cr ©cnat M\)lt cincn ^rftfibcntcn obcr SSor* 
ftl^enbcn; burd^ biefc SBabl tDirb bcrfelbc abcr fcinc^lDcg^ SSijc* 
^riifibent ber SSercinigten ©taatcn* 

g r a g c* — 3n meld^cm ^ongrc6=93cgirf (Congressional 
District) tDobncn ©te? 

3lnth)ort — (S)er 33eh)erber mug ftd^ in feinem SBobnort 
bamad^ erfunbigen* 3eber 3lbt)ofat, ^antbtamtt, ^oftmeifter, 
SRid^ter ober ©erid^t^fefretdr fann it)m ba^ fagenO 
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graflc, — 2Bic l^cigt Sf)X ^onfircgmitglieb? 

8[ttttoort — (2lud^ bamad^ mufe fid& bcr 93etoerber in bcr 
obcn cmgegebcncn SBeifc crfunbigcn.) 

gtagc. — 2Bic {)ci6cn bic ©cnatorcn, bit 3bt ©taat in bm 
SScrcinigtcn-Staaten'^ongrcfe fcnbct? 

Slnttoort — (!J)icfc information milffcn @ic fid^ in ber* 
fclbcn SBcifc h)ic biejeniflc filr bic t)orl^crficbcnbcn jtoci gragen 
Dcrfd&affcn.) 

gragc, — SBann finbct ^rttfibcntenmal^I ftatt? 

Slnttoort — Slttc t)ier ^abrc, im SloDembcr, 

grage, — SBann tocrben bcr ^rftfibcnt unb bcr 9Sijc*^r(ifi' 
bent in ibr ncuc^ Stmt cingcfilbrt? 

Slnttoort — am t)icrten 9Kclrg, nad^ crfolgtcr SBabl; fttUt 
ber Dicrtc SKiirj auf cincn ©onntag, fo finbct bic (Sinfilbrung 
ober inauguration am niid^ftcn Sag ftatt^ 

gragc. — SBcId^c^ ftnb bic bauptfttd^Iid^ftcn bcm ^riifibcntcn 
bcigcorbnctcn 93camtcn? 

anttoort — ©ic 3WitgIicbcr bc« 3Winiftcrratc« obcr ^abi* 
nct«» (!J)crcn ©tcHungcn unb ^flid^ten finb in cincm anbcrcn 
^apitcl bcfd&ricbcnO 

gragc — SBa^ finb bic bauptfftd^Iid^ftcn Oblicgcnbeitcn bc« 
^rttfibcntcn bcr SScrcinigtcn ©taatcn, abgcfcbcn t)on fciner 
^flid&t, fttr bic Slu^filbrung bcr ©cfcljc su f orgcn? 

anttoort — !Dcr ^rftfibcnt fann, ,,nad^ crfolgtcr Scratung 
mit unb bcr ^i^ftimmung fcitcn^ bc« Senate^ bcr 3Scrcinigtcn 
©taatcn/' fcinc 3Winiftcr, ©cfanbtc unb ®cfd^ttft«trftgcr, tocld&c 
bic SScreinigtcn ©taatcn im Slu^Ianbc \)txtxtttn, ^onfuln^ 
Sunbc^rid&tcr unb attc anbcrcn 93unbc6bcamtcn unb Sunbc^angc* 
ftcHtcn cmcnncU; infofcm bicfclbcn nid^t burd^ bic Slbtcilung^* 
d^cf^ obcr burd^ bic Civil Service Commission cmannt tocrbcn. 

gragc — SBcr loirb ^rttfibcnt, fattg bcr ^Jriifibcnt ftirbt? 

anttoort — !Ccr 9Sigc-^r(ifibcnt. 

grage. — Unb tocr toirb ^riifibcnt, faOS fein 9Sisc:»?5rftfibcnt 
Dorbanben ift, loenn bcr ^rttfibcnt ftirbt? 



\ 
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Sttttoort. — S)ic SDWtglicbcr be^ SDKnifterrateS, unb gmar in 
bcr SRcil^cnfolgc il^rer SBic^tigfcit. Od^ \)txtm\t auf ba^ ^api* 
tcl, bad bctt SWiniftcrrat ober bad Cabinet im ©inadneti be- 
fprid^t.) 

gragc^ — 2Bad t)erftel^t man untcr: Presidential Electors 
(SBablmiinncr filr bic ^rttfibentcnma^I)? 

21 nth)ort — Presidential Electors finb SBal^Imftnncr, bic 
in icbcm ©n^clftaatc gcmftl^lt tocrbcn, unb il^rc ®cfamtl^cit ftcttt 
bad „^a\)lloUt^vam** ober Electoral College bar^ !Die Slnjal^I 
ber fo in iebem ©taate getDttl^Iten Presidential Electors ift 
gleid^ ber ©umme ber Don bcm betreffenben ^taatt gemiil^Iten 
SSertreter sum SReprdfentantenl^aud unb ©enatoren; tottl^It alfo 
ein ©taat gum 93eifpiel 10 3Sertreter sum SRepriifentantenl^aud, 
fo \)at er bei einer ^rttfibentemDal^l bad dtt^t, 12 Presidential 
Electors su fteHen^ 

grage^ — SBie iDerben biefe SBal^lmftnner (Presidential 
Electors) geW^It? 

SlnttDort. — !Durd& birefte 3SoHdh)al^l; QetodJ^nlid^ merben fte 
burd^ bie politifd^en ^arteien aid beren Sanbibaten oufgefteUt, 
obh)of)I ieber ftimmbered^tigte Siirger feine ©timme filr {ebe 
belicbige ^erfon abgcben fann; auf bem SSSablsettel toerben un* 
bcbrudte ©teHen frei gelaffen, too ber SSolfdh)ttl^Ier ben ober bie 
Xiamen ber ^crfonen, filr bie er ftimmen loiH, angeben fann^ 

g r a 9 e, — SBie loftl^Ien bie Presidential Electors ben ^xUl^ 
ftbcnten? 

Slnttoort — 3)ie SSSaJ^Imiinner filr bie ^rttfibententoal&I Der* 
fammein ftd^ su einer beftimmten 3^it nad^ il^rer cigenen SBabl^ 
um ben ^rttftbenten ju ertoftl^Ien; um bie S33af)I flilltig su madden, 
mu& ber neueriDdblte ^riifibent mit ©timmenmebrl^eit getoftl^lt 
toorben fein, 

grage. — iS'onnen bie SBal^Imcinner filr bie ^rSfibentenh)abI 
jebem betiebigen iBetDerber ibre ©timmcn geben? 

Jlnttoort — ®cm ©efe^e nad^, ia; abcr f/it einer JReibe Don 
Qabren ift ed ©itte, ba& bie SBal^Imftnner ftd| oerbinblidfe ma^n, 
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filr bic t)Ott ll^rcr Cartel aufficftcHtcn ^anbibatcn gu ftitnmcn, fo 
bag bic abftimtnung Tnafd^incnntttStfl ift; in anbcren SBorten, bic 
SBablmttnncr \)abtn todttx fcinc pcrf5nlid^c SBablfrcibcit^ 

gtagc, — 2luf toit langc toirb bcr ^riifibcnt gcma^tt? 

Slnttoort — Sluf Dicr Saf)xe. 

gragc* — ^ann cin ^riifibcnt mc^r ate cinnrnl toicbctflc^ 
mf)lt tocrbcn? 

Slnth)ort — 3a; abcr cine gtocitc SBicbcrmabI ift nid^t ©ittc» 

g r a g c, — SBic toirb bcr SSi^c-^raftbent gcmftbit? 

2lnth)ort — ©crabc tuic bcr ^rttfibcnt 

gragc^ — 2luf h)ic langc toirb bcr 3Sisc==^rftfibcnt gctoftbft? 

ainttoort — SbcnfaH^ auf t)icr 3af)rc^ 

gragc^ — SBcId^c anbcrc ^mtcr f)at bcr ^rftfibcnt, aufecr fci* 
ncr ©tcHung ate Oberftcr Sycfutidbcantter? 

anth) or t — Der ^rftfibent ift Obcrbcfebtebabcr bc« ^cc* 
rc^ unb bcr glottc, iibt abcr bicfc^ Slmt aufeer in ^ricg^jcitcn 
faum icmate au«, !Der SricQ^Tninifter (Secretary of War) ift 
ftcnt)crtrctcnbcr ©efel^tebaber bcr Sunbc^armcc, unb bcr 2)?a* 
rincminiftcr (Secretary of the Navy) ftcnt)ertretenbcr 93c* 
febtebabcr bcr Sparine, abcr feiner biefer bcibcn 93eamtcn bat 
fid^ ntit bcm inncm Dicnft abpQcbcn, bcffen Sin^elbcitcn burd^ 
Offisicrc bcr 2lrmcc unb bcr glottc cricbigt merbcn. 

gragc* — SBic crbaltcn bic 93unbc«rid^ter am Cbcrftcn 93un* 
be^gcrid^t (Judges of the United States Supreme Court) 
Ibrc ^mtcr? 

Slnttoort. — @ic mcrbcn burd^ ben ^rfiftbcntcn cmannt unb 
burd^ ben ©enat bcr SJcreinigten ©taaten beftfttigt; fie finb bei 
fiuter SluffUbrunfl auf geben^jeit angeftellt. 

graflc^ — SBorau^ feljt ftd^ bcr United States Supreme 
Court ober ba^ Cbcrftc Sunbe^gerid^t gufammen? 

Slnttoort* — 2lu« cinem ©erid^t^priifibentcn unb ad^t 93ci* 
fi<5cm. 

gragc* — SBo bttft ba^ Cberftc Sunbe^gerid^t feinc ©iljungen 
ab? 
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anttoort. — 3in tapitol gu SBaftington, SDiftritt: Don (So* 
lumbtQ. 

gragc^ — SBcr finb btc SScrfaffcr bcr ^onftitutton ber SScr* 
clnigtcn ©taatcn (8}unbc«t>crfaffutig)? i 

Slnttoort. — !J)ic 3Scrtrctcr bcr brcigcJ^n urfprtttifllid^cn ^o* 
lonicn obcr ©taatcn. 

gragc. — SBanti ttnirbe btc ^onftitution bcr SScrcinigtcn 
©taatcn sum ®cfcfe filr ba^ Sanb crl^obcn? 

anttoort. — am 17tcn September 1787, im gtodlftcn Saf)xt 
bcr Unabbftngtgfcit bcr SScreinigtcn ©taaten. 

5 rage. — SBeld^c^ warcn bic breigcl^n urfpriltignd^en ®taatta? 

anttoort. — nWartjlanb, 9leto ^ampfi^irc, SWaffad&ufett^, 
Connecticut, ^cnnfijtoania, 3Sirginia, Sleto 3crfci), Slclo Dorf, 
J)clatt)arc, ©outl^ Carolina, iRortl^ Carolina, ©corgia unb 
SR^obe 3«lanb. 

gragc* — ^ann bic SScrfaffung (Constitution) bcr JBcr* 
cinigtcn ©taatcn gcttnbcrt totxbm? 

anttoort, — 3a^ 

gragc* — SBic toirb t>crfal^rcn, um in bcr ^onftitution bcr 
SSercinifltcn ©taatcn cine Snbcrung gu bctocrfftcHigcn? 

a n t to r t. — Snbcrungen, f ogcnanntc Amendments, ber 
SSerfaffung milffcn gioci brittcl ©timmcnrncl^rl^cit foh)ol^I im 
SRcpriifentantenl^au^ ate and) im ©enat crf)altcn, unb bann fei* 
ten^ brei SJiertcI ber (Sinjelftaaten bcfttttigt locrbcn* 

gragc — 3ft bic Sonftitution bcr SScrcinigten ©taaten jc 
Qcttnbcrt toorbcn? 

anttoort, — 3a. 

grage. — SBie t)iclc Snbcrungcn (Amendments obcr S^' 
fiitjc) finb in berfelben t)orficnommcn toorben? 

anttoort. — ® ed^jcl^n. 

grage. — SBcId^e^ ftnb bic Sefugniffe bc^ ^ongreffc^, abgc* 
fcf)en Don fctnem Sfed^t, ®efet^ gu criaffcn? 

anttoort. — 3)er ^ongrefe legt abgabcn, ©cfttltc, ©tcuem 
unb 3one auf, mad^t anleil^cn, rcgelt ben §anbel mit bem au^* 
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lanb, fd^Iftgt ©olb:*, ©ilbet:* unb atiberc aWiln^ett unb gibt ^a^ 
picrgclb au^; f enter errid^tet er ^oftttntter, unb tl^m altein ftel^t 
bag SRed^t su, fremben Slattonen ben ^rieg p erOttren^ 

grage* — ®ie Derfttbtt ber ^ongrefe, urn ein ©efefe p eriaffen? 

antmort — Sltte ©efefeentmilrfe (Bills) miiffen t)om SReprft- 
fcntantenl^aug/iuggeben; t)on bemfelben angenommcn merben unb 
bann bie 3^l^n^mung be« ©enat^ erl^alten; bei ber betreffenben 
Slbftimmung ntilffen fold^e ©efeljentmiirfc mit ©timmenmel^r* 
l^it ber anmefenben SKitglieber, fomeit biefelben il^re ©timme 
abgeben, angenommen toerben, aber e^ ift nid^t noth)enbig, bag 
bie eriangte ©timmenntebrbeit bie SRajoritttt aHer SKitglieber 
bc« SReprdfentantenbaufe^ ober be^ ^ongreffe^ barfteHt, Dorau^* 
ficfeljt; bag bei ber betreffenben Slbftimmung minbeften^ eine 
flcfefelid^ beftimmte Slnjabl t)on SWitfiliebem, ein fogenannte^ 
quorum, anmefenb mar. Sin ®efel5enth)urf mirb aber erft bann 
sunt h)irnid^en ©efelj, h)enn er Dom ^rftfibenten unterjeid^net ift, 
ober nad^ ^ebn Jagen, fall^ biefer ibn nid^t unter^eid^net, ?egt 
ber ^rttfibent fein Veto ein, ba« b^ifet, miberfeljt er fid^ ber 2ln* 
nabnte be« SnttDurfe^ (fiebe aud^ oben), fo fann ein fold^er 
®efei^th)urf nur bann pnt ©efet^ merben, menu er fomobl int 
9tepr(ifentantenbaud ate aud^ im ©enat ntit gmei brittel ©tint* 
menmebrbeit angenommen mirb* 

grage*— -^ann ein Slu^Ittnber, ber amerifanifd^er Sttrger 
getoorben ift, ^rttfibent ober 9Sise*?5r(ifibent ber SSereinigten 
©taaten tocrben? 

Slnttoort — Stein, nur eingeborene Silrger fSnnen ^rttfi* 
bent ober SSi^e^^^riifibent merben: biefe Sefd^rttnfung be^iebt fid^ 
aber nid^t auf anbere ©taat^ntiinner, 

grage. — 2Ber toar ber erfte ^riifibent ber SSereinigten 
©taaten? 

2lnth)ort — ©eorge SBafbington, 

grage* — ^ann eine in ben SSereinigten ®taattn gebome 
^erfon meiblid^en ©efd^Ied^te^ ^rtifibentin ber SSereinigten ©taa* 
ten toerben? 
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Snttoort — 3)cin ©cfct^c na^, {a; abcr e^ ift nic t)orflc* 
lomnten* 

gragc. — SBa« Dcrftcl^t man untcr ©cfd^morcnengcrtd^t 
(Jury)? 

anttoort — 3to<^If nWttnncr, bic mit bcr Buftimmung 
bc« ©crid&t^bofe^ utib in fold^cr SBcifc gctoftl^lt toorbcn finb^ 
ba6 fie fotoobi bem ^Iftgcr al^ and& bcm ©cflagtcn gcncl^m 
finb^ 

gragc^ — 2Ber l^at ba^ SRcd^t, auf ciner (gntfd^cibnng bnrd^ 
cin ©cfd^tDorcncngcrid^t jn bcftcl^cn? 

Slnttoort — 3ebcr 35ilrger, bcr c^ t)crlangt 

gragc^ — 2lu^ toic Diclcn ©taaten fcfet fid^ bic Union iu^ 
fcmtmcn? 

Slnttoort — Slu^ ad^tnnbt)icr3i9^ 

gragc. — 2Bic t)iclc Jcrritoricn flibt c« in ben SScrcinigtcn 
©taaten? 

2lnth)ort — 9hir cin Icrritorinm, nnb ba^ ift ?lla«fa; bic 
Ifiamaiifd^en 3nfcln, bic ^l^ilippincn nnb ^orto $Rico flcltcn of= 
fijieU al« Possessions (Sefiljungcn), 

grage* — SBie t)iclc ©teme trttgt ba« ©temenbanncr? 

3[nth)ort — 3ld^tunbt)iersi9; cinen filr jebcn ©taat* 

gragc. — SBann f)aben bic SScreinigtcn ©taaten il^rc Unab* 
j^ftngigfeit erfltirt, unb h)ie gefd^al^ ba^? 

SlnttDort — Sim 4ten 3uli 1776 unterseid^neten bic SSers= 
treter bcr breijel^n nrfprllnglid^en ©taaten bic Unabi^ftngigfeit^* 
ernarung^ 

grage, — SBie mirb cin Singelftaat regiert? 

2lnth)ort. — 3m allgcmeincn auf biefelbc SBcife, toic bie 
Union fclbft, 

grage» — SBer ftef)t an ber ©pil^c eine^ ©taaten ate oberfter 
Sjetutidbeamter? 

2lntn)ort» — !Der ©oudemcur, (SBtffen ©te feinen Xiamen 
nid^t, fo fagt 3l()nen ber ^oftmeifter ober fonft ein ^eamter geme 
feinen 3lamen») 
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gragc, — 2Ber fommt nad^ bem ®out)emeur ate nftd^fter Sc*' 
amtcr in bcr (Sjcfutto9ch)alt? 

SnttDort — !Der Lieutenant-Governor (ftcnt)crtrctcnbcr 
®out)cmcur); ber in ber JRcgel feincn toid^tigcn SBirfung^frei^ 
l^at; c6 fci bcnn, h)cnn bcr ®out)emcur abh)efenb ift; im gattc bc^ 
Jobc^ bc^ ®out)cmcur^; h)irb abcr cr ®out)cmcur, 

grage. — SBa« ift cin County (®raff(i^aft)? 

SlnttDort — @in County ift cin bcftimmtcr Scjirf cinc« 
©taatc^; fich)5bnlid^ mit tncbrcrcn ©tftbtcn unb ©cmcinbcn; bic 
Scomtcn cinc^ County obcr bcrartiflcn Scjirf^ ftnb bic folgcn* 
ben: Scjirtefomntiffttrc (County Conunissioners), SRid^tcr, 
©d^criff, ®crid&t^fcfrctttr, SRcgiftrator (Recorder), $Rct)ifor. 
(Auditor obcr Sted^nung^rat) unb ©d^aljmcifter, 3cbc ®raf* 
fd^aft fann SJorfd^riftcn unb SJcrorbnungcn criaffcn, foh)cit bic* 
fclbcn nid^t ben ©taat^gcfcfecn pmibcrlaufen, 

Stage, — SBa^ t)crftcbt man untcr ciner City? 

SlnttDort — Sine City ift cin ®emcintt)cfen; bem cine 
wftttbtifd^c SScrfaffung" obcr Charter, bic feiten^ bc6 ©taated 
fictDftl^rt .toirb; gu ®runbe liegt, unb ba§ fcinc cigenc 5rtlid^e 
SSerh)aItung bcfiljt, bic fid^ au6 bem Siirgermeiftcr unb ciner 
obcr mcbrcren gcfcljgcbenben ^5rpcrfd^aften gufammcnfcljt, bic ge= 
todbnlid^ ate Board of Aldermen unb Common Council obcr 
aud^ bIo6 ate Coimcil bejeid^nct h)crben, !Die SKad^tbefugniffc 
f5nnen fid^ aud^ in ben ^(inben ciner cinsigen S5rperfd^aft be- 
finben, bic gcn)5bnlid& untcr bem Seamen Council befannt ift, 
unb belicbigc Slnorbnungcn unb SSorfd^riften criaffen fann, fo* 
langc biefelben nid^t ben ©taat^gcfeljcn pmiberlaufcn. 

grage, — 2Ba6 t)crftcbt man untcr Town Government? 

3[nth)ort — Sin Town Government untcrfd^eibet fid^ ba* 
burd^ t)on einem City Government, ba& erfterc^ feinen oberften 
@jefutit)bcamtcn (Siirgermcifter) nod^ cine gcfeljgcbcnbc S5r* 
perfd^aft befifet, !Dic 93eamten ciner Town (®emcinbc) finb 
gen)5bnlid^ Selectmen (33ilrgerau6fd)u&), ©d^ulrat- obcr ©d^ul* 
fomitee, Clerk (©tabtfd^rciber), ©d^atjmcifter unb anberc, S)er 
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Board of Selectmen l^at fotool^I cjcclutitjc ate aud^ gcfcfe* 
gcbcnbc 5Wad^t unb crittfet SJorfd^riftcn unb SJcrorbnungcn fttr 
bic SJcmaltung bcr ©tabt, bic abcr [id^ nid^t gcgcn bic ©taat^^ 
ficfctjc Dcrftofecn bttrfcn. Sinmal int 3al^rc finbct cine Town 
Meeting (SttrgcrDcrfamntlung) ftatt, too bic Sllrgcr bic 
[tttbtifd^cn Slu^gabcn unb Sinnal^mcn rcgcln unb int grofecn unb 
fianjcn ba« SBol^I bcr ©tabt bcratcn. 

Stage. — SBa^ bcbcutct Commission Form of Govern- 
ment (JRegicrung burd^ SScDoKmftd^tigtc)? 

?lnth)ort. — ^ura gcfafet fann man [agcn, bafe Commission 
Form of .Government einc SRegierung^form bcbcutct, too bic 
Ort^getoalt grofecnteite in ben §(inben Don t)eranttoortIid^en 
SScDoKmftd^tigten liegt, bic burd^ ba« S?oIf getoiil^It toerbcm 
S)iefe eriaffen SJerorbnungen, SSorfd^riften unb 9tegeln unb cr^ 
ncnnen aKc SScamtc^ 

!Der Setoerber foHte fid^ nid^t blofe mit bem SJorftcl^cnbcn t)tx^ 
traut madden, fonbem aud^ bie Sonftitution bcr SJcrcinigtcn 
©taaten, fotoie bic Unabl^ttngigfeit^erfWrung forgfttltig Icfcn, 
obtool^I er bicfe beiben !Dofumente nid^t au^toenbig gu Icmen 
braud^t. @r foKte aud^ einigermafeen bie amerifanifd^c ©cfd^id^tc 
fennen, obtoof)! aud^ ba^ nid^t gerabe nottoenbig ift. 3d& i^abe 
mid^ bemil^t, in biefem 33ud^e aKc^ toirflid^ SBid^tige gu be* 
fpred^en. 

33erftebt ber Setoerber etne^ ober ba« anbere in biefem SBud^c 
nid^t, ober ift er im 3^cifel ilber getoiffe Sinjell^eiten, fo folltc 
er ben 3lat einer erfabrenen ^erfon einf)oIen: ber *iPoftmei[tcr, bcr 
SJid^ter, irgenb ein ©erid^t^fefretftr, ber ^Jrcifibent ober ^affierer 
eincr ^anf finb ^erfonen, bie man guderftd^tlid^ befragen fann. 
^ann ber erfte nid^t bie getoilnfd^te Slu^funft geben, fo toirb er 
3^hncn fagen, too ®ie bie notige information befommcn fon== 
ncn. SIbbofaten braud^t man ntd^t gu befragen, ba biefe Dorau^* 
f{rf)tlid^ filr bie Slu^fimft cttoa^ Derlangen tocrben, unb in ber 
9iegel follte man ftd^ ntd^t mit bcr 33itte um Slu^funft an ^oli- 
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tifcr tocnbcn. ^m aUqtmdntn foHtc man nur ^crfoncn be* 
fragcn, bic cntn)cbcr cine Deranttoortlid^e ©teHung innel^aben 
ober toegen il^ren gftj^igfeiten unb il^re^ guten Sl&arafter^ toof)U 
befannt finb» 

3eugett M ber SBemerBung um ba^g SBtirgerreci^t 

S^d S^M^^ fi^b n5ttg, bie enttoeber eingebome obcr natu* 
ralifierte Siirger fein miiffen. 3m lefeteren gaKe miiffen fie 
bem ©erid^t il^re 53llrgerpapiere DortDeifen. ytnv fold^e fonnen 
ate <3^ii9^n filr einen SSemerber nm« SSilrgerredft eifd^einen, bie 
il^n minbeften^ fiinf ^al^re lang gefannt l^aben; bie 3^ngen 
mllffen ba« ©erid^t bat)on iiberjengen, bafe fie mit bem Semerber 
tDirflid^ feit Rlngerer Sdt befannt finb nnb if)n in ben letjten 
fllnf 3al^ren l^iinfig gefel^en l^aben; tDenn man feine S^M^^ toQi)lt, 
foHte man fold^e *iPerfonen td'd\)kn, bie einen oft fel^en nnb mit 
einem gnt Dertrant finb; fann ein SSemerber feine freimiKigen 
3engen auftreiben, fo fann er imd bap geeignete *iPerfonen itoin^ 
gen, filr il^n gn erfd^einen: bie^ mirb t)om ©erid^t angeorbnet^ 

§at ein SSetoerber n)(if)renb ber letjtdergangenen filnf 3al^re 
eine ^^itlang in einem anberen ©taate gelebt unb toirb e^ if)m 
fd^toer, S^M^^ in ber ©tabt ober bem ©taat, mo er jefet lebt, 
aufgutreiben, fo barf er bie fd^riftlid^e (Srflttrung Don ^^ngen 
beibringen, bie il^n in einem anberen ©taate gefannt l^aben; biefe 
©rfliirung mu6 t)or einem ©taat^antoalt (District Attorney) 
abgegeben unb bem SSetoerber bann sugefanbt toerben* 

2IIIc gragen foKten mit grbfeter ©orgfalt beanttoortet toer^ 
btn; befonber^ ad^te man barauf, bie rid^tigen 5Ramen feiner 
gran unb feiner Sinber genau unb t)oKftanbig, fomie aud^ bie 
rid^tigen ©eburt^baten berfelben angugeben. 

Unter feinen Umfttinben barf eine falfd^e SrflSrung abgegeben 
toerben, ba eine fold^e feiten^ be^ SSetoerber^ ober feiner 3^ngen 
bie SSertolrfung feiner 2lnred^t« auf ba^ 33iirgerred^t bebeuten 
Wnnte* 



^otm htS XttndhS, ben ber SBchierBer ben Sitx^ 
eittigten Qtaattn leiften mn^ 

3cbcr grcmbc obcr 2Iu«Iftnbcr, ber 33llrgcr tocrbcn toiH, mug 
ben folgcnbcn Ircucib ablcgcn: 

„3^ crflftrc fcicrlid^, an @ibc«ftatt unb t)or bicfem ®crid^t«:= 
l^of, bafe id^ bereit bin, bic SScrfaffung ber SScrcimgtcn ©taatcn 
aufrcd^t au crf)altcn, bafe td^ aKcn frcmbcn gttrftcn, 3Jta(i)tf)abtm, 
©taaten obcr Sanbc^l^ol^citcn, unb im bcfonbcm bent (tjttrften, 
beffen Untertan ii) bin) burd^au^ unb gftnjlid^ meinc Untertanen- 
treuc auffagc, unb bag id^ bic SScrfaffung unb bie ©efetjc ber 
SJereinigten ©taaten gegcn aKe fremben unb einl^eimifd^en 
geinbe befd^iitjen unb Derteibigen tDcrbe unb benfelben toal&re 
Irene unb SlnJ^ftnglid^fcit gelobc: bap Dcrfielfc mir ®ott" 



Slujglttnber ober f^rembe, toel^e amerifanifci^e 

aSurger ttJerben liinnen 

©entSfe ber feiten^ be^ anterifanifd^en ^ongreffe^ criaffenen 
S^aturalifation^gefei^e, fonnen atte gremben, bie nad^tDcifen, bafe 
fie baju geeignet ftnb, 33iirger ber SSereinigten ©taaten toerben, 
au^genommen ^apanefen, Sl^inefen, §iitbu^ unb Hbfdmmlinge 
ber mongolifd^en ober braunen 5Raffe. 

grembe ober Slu^Ifinber afrifanifd^er ©eburt ober Slbftam- 
mung I5nnen naturaliftert merben* 

SBer tft SBa^Ier? 

Obgleid^ bie SSerfaffungen ber Derfd^iebenen ©taaten getoiffe 
SlbtDcid^ungen auftDeifen, fann man fagen, bafe niemanb ameri* 
fanifd^er 33ilrger, nod& Siirger eine^ ber ©ingelftaaten [cin fann, 
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bcr nid^t 21 ^al^rc alt tft unb bic ficfctjlid^ tjorgcfd^rtcbcnc Sdt 
in bent ©taatc, bcr ©raffd^aft obcr bcr ©tabt gctool^nt l^at, bie 
fttr il^n in grage fontnxcn* 3)a biefe 3ritr(iunie nid^t imnxcr bie 
filcid^en finb, l^altcn tDir c« fttr beffer, biefeKben l^ier nid^t aufgu* 
Sftl&Ien, aber jeber ftftbtifd^e SSeanxte, {eber 9tid^ter ober 9ted^ttan^ 
h)alt lann bie niJtige Slu^Iunft erteilen^ 

ISetl^eiratete ^anta alS Stttgetimten 

S)ie Sl^frau eine« naturalifierten Hu^tonber^ ober grenxben 
tDirb eine Silrgerin ber SJereinigten ©taaten, of)ne bafe [ie be^* 
toegen toeiterc ©d^ritte gu tun braud^t. S)a« ^Sttrgerred^t il^re^ 
Sl^emanne^ berleil^t aud^ il^r ba^ 53ttrgcrrcd^t» 

^nbet natutalifiettet grembet 

!Die unmttnbigen Sinber eine« naturalifierten J^tentben tDer^^ 
btn baburd^ Silrger, bafe il^r SJater ^Sttrger ift; fie braud^en 
nid^t um« SSttrgerred^t einpfomnten, nod^ irgenbtDeld^e offisieKen 
©d^ritte gu tun* 

aSie litamen unteti^eiratete ^etfonen n^eiblic^en @ef(^Ie(^tS 
ametifanift^e Surgerinnen njetben? 

Sine unt)erl^eiratete grembe ober Slu^Idnberin fann anteri^ 
lanifd^e Silrgerin toerben, unb ^toar mit benfelben JRed^ten unb 
^riDilegien, bie ba« SSttrgerred^t ben 2)?ftnnem getoftl^rt, nur 
ntu6 fie bie gleid^en ©d^ritte jur Sriangung be^ Sttrgerred^te^ 
tun, h)ie fie fttr SKftnner Dorgefd^rieben finb; fie fann aber nur 
in benjenigen ©taaten ftimmen, bie ben grauen ba« ©timm*= 
red^t geloftl^rt l^aben* S)em ©efetje nad^ fann fie 5WitgIieb be^ 
^ongreffe^ toerben ober ein Sunbe^amt befleiben, faK^ baju 
crtoftbit ober emannt; fie fann aber fein anbere^ 2Imt befleiben, 
toenn nid^t bie ©efefee be« betreffenben ©taate^, ber ©tabt ober 
©enteinbe e« geftatten* 
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SaS ®timmre(^t bet f^rouen 

S« cnftiert fcin SIrtifcI bcr SSunbc^Dcrfaffung obcr bcr ©cfcljc 
bcr SJcrcinifitcn ©taatcn, bcmsufolgc cine ^crfon tDciblid^cn ®c== 
fd^Icd^tc^, btc il^rc t?ftl&ifiWt bargctan \)at, nid^t fiir aHc bclicbifien 
fi^anbibatcn unb bci jcbcr bcUcbigcn SBal^I il^rc ©timmc abgcbcn 
fann; abcr [tc fann nid^t mirflid^ ftimmcn, c§ fci benn, bafe bcr 
©taat, bic ©tabt obcr bic ©emcinbc, in bcr fie h)ol^nt, if)r bicfc6 
dtt6)t gucrfcnncn^ 

©ic fann il^rc ©timmc nid^t fiir Snnbc^bcamtc abgcbcn, e^ 
fei benn, bafe bcr ©taat c^ if)r gcftattet, abcr fie fann in Ort^an^ 
gelegenl^citcn unb fiir drtlid^c Scamtc ftimmcn, faH^ bic £)xt^^ 
gcfctjc e« gulaffcn. 

Sine *iPcrfon tociblid^cn @cfd^Icd^tc6 fann ate Sanbibat fiir 
ba6 Slmt bc6 ^rftfibcntcn obcr bc« SSisc=*iPrftfibcntcn auftrctcn, 
felbft toenn fie nid^t in il^rcm ^cimat^ftaat, il^rer §cimat6ftabt 
obcr ^cimat^Qcmcinbc ftimmfftfiig ift» 

2)?and^c ©taaten crtcilcn ben graucn ba« ©timmrcd^t; ijicic 
©tftbtc unb ©cmcinbcn \)ttldf)tn if)nm unbcfd^rftnftc^ ©timm- 
rcd^t, obcr gcftattcn if)ncn tocnigften^ fiir btn ©d^ulau^fd^ufe unb 
fiir anbcre S3camte gu ftimmcm 



COMMENT DEVENIR CITOYEN DES 
ETAT&-UNIS D'AMERIQUE 

La manifere d'obtenir la naturalisation, qui fait qu'un 
stranger devient citoyen des Etats-Unis, est parfaitement 
simple, quoiqu'elle apparaisse compliqu^e k celni qui a lu 
le texte des lois, des rSglements, des formalit^s qui in- 
diquent la marche k suivre et les moyens d'arriver k ce 
but. 

En 61iminant les expressions techniques et 16gales, les 
directions pour obtenir la naturalisation ou pour devenir 
un citoyen des Etats-Unis, sont brSvement et essentielle- 
ment les suivantes: 

PREMltlREMENT 

Un stranger qui desire 6tre naturalist, c'est-Srdire qui 
d&ire devenir citoyen des Etats-Unis, doit se presenter 
au Bureau du Greffier (Clerk) du Tribunal Cantonal des 
Etats-Unis (United States District Court) dont depend le 
district dans lequel il habite, ou k toute State Court of 
Record si^geant dans le comt6 oil demeure Taspirant. 
Une State Court of Record qui a le droit d'^mettre des 
papiers de naturalisation est un tribunal qui possSde un 
sceau et est competent pour les affaires judiciaires ou 
d'6quit6, ou pour toutes les deux en mfeme temps, af- 
faires judiciaires et d'equit^ dont le montant en dispute 
est illimit6. 

Les tribunaux United States District Courts et les State 
Courts of Record, qui sont autoris^s k naturaliser des 
strangers, se trouvent dans tous les fitats. La United 
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States District Cofgt si^ge dans FAlaska et dans les ties 
Hawaii. 

iLes citoyens futurs de TAlaska et des lies Hawaii 
4oivent s'addresser k la United States District Court, car 
ajucun autre tribunal autoris6 k naturaliser un stranger 
ne siSge dans aucun des deux lieux. 

L'aspirant informera le Greffier (Clerk) ou son sub- 
stitut ou assistant, qu'il desire devenir un citoyen des 
fitats-Unis. Celui-ci lui pr^sentera la forme officielle, 
ou le papier connu sous le nom de "premier papier," 
pour qu'il le remplisse. (Les mots imprimis en italique 
ou lettres pench^es, figurent le remplissage des espaces 
laiss^s en blanc par un aspirant suppose.) 

(Voyez la formvle swr Ub pages 3-4.) 



SECONDEMENT 

t 

Pas avanl deux ans et dans ime p^riode ne d^passant 
pas sept ans, aprSs avoir fait sa declaration d'intention, 
ou aprSs avoir pris son premier papier, Taspirant doit se 
presenter chez le Greffier de la m6me Cour, oil il a rem- 
pli son premier papier, ou k tout autre tribunal de natu- 
ralisation si^geant dans le district oil Taspirant a habits 
pendant une p^riode d'au moins un an. 

Si Taspirant est arriv^ ou a d^barqu^ aux Etats-Unis 
AVANT le 29 juin 1906, et qu'il prouve qu'il a r&id6 
dans retat dans lequel il a fait la sollicitation, au moins 
un an, et dans ce pays pour plus de cinq ann^es cons^cu- 
tives, on lui donnera k remplir le papier qu'on appelle 
Facts for Petition for Naturalization (voir pages 6-9); mais 
il doit etre accompagn^ et avoir presents avec lui, deux 
t^moins, citoyens des Etats-Unis, qui d^clareront sous 
serment qu'ils connaissent Taspirant et quails Font vu 
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fr^quemment pendant une p^riode d'au moins cinq ans. 
L'aspirant doit avoir avec lui son premier papier. 

On donnera alors k Taspirant ce qu'on appelle le 
"second papier" qu'il devra remplir et qui sera examine 
• par le Greffier de la Cour et corrig^ s'il n'est pas rempli 
correctement. L'aspirant, qui doit fitre accompagn^ de 
ses deux t^moins, est alors envoy^ k Fexaminateur pour la 
naturalisation. L'examinateur a le droit de poser toutes 
sortes de questions, soit k Taspirant, soit k ses t^moins, 
afin d'etre certain que Faspirant est digne d'etre citoyen. 

(Voyez la liste de probables questions et leurs riponses d page 271.) 

Parmi d'autres questions, Texaminateur demandera 
probablement k Faspirant, s'il a 6t6 arr6t6 pour crime, et 
s'il en est ainsi, quand, oil, et pour quel crime. Mais 
cette arrestation, m^me s'il y a eu condamnation, n'em- 
pfiche pas n^cessairement la naturalisation. 

Un module du papier appel6 "Second Papier" se trou- 
vera sur les pages 6-9. 

Si toutes les conditions sont remplies, il retoume le 
papier appel6 "second papier" au Greffier de la Cour. 
Le Greffier exige alors que I'aspirant signe et qu'il prfite 
serment pour la v^racit6 de ce qu'il a 6crit. 

Le document est alors joint au dossier, et doit y rester 
pendant une p^riode d'au moins 90 jours, avant que 
Taspirant soit assign^ d^finitivement. 

TROISlfiMEMENT 

Aprfes une p^riode d'au moins 90 jours aprfes le remplis- 
sage du "second papier," Taspirant k tout moment peut 
fitre assign^ pour comparattre devant le Tribunal. Le 
Tribunal siSge certains jours, sou vent chaque semaine, 
dans les grandes villes, et aussi souvent que cela est n6- 
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cessaire dans les petites villes, lorsqu'il y a des sessions 
sp^ciales pour la naturalisation. 

Le Greffier de la Cour informe Faspirant de la session, 
lui indiquant Theure et la date k laquelle la Conr se r6u- 
nira. 

L'aspirant doit se presenter devant le Tribunal ac- 
compagn^ des t^moins qui se sont pr6sent6s lors de sa 
soUicitation. II sera examine en public par le Juge, et il 
devra prouver au Tribunal par ce qu'il dit et par la de- 
position de ses t^moins, sous serment, que sa morality 
est bonne et qu'il est digne de devenir citoyen des fitats- 
Unis. 

Le Juge pent lui poser toutes sortes de questions, k 
son gr6, afin de s'assurer des qualit^s de Taspirant. La 
Cour n'accordera pas les papiers donnant le droit de 
citoyen si Taspirant ne pent pas r^pondre aux questions 
qui indiquent quHl est connalt en quelque sorte la forme 
du gouvemement des Etats-Unis et leurs lois. On ne 
pent pas pr^voir ces questions k Tavance, mais, dans un 
autre chapitre, j^ai donn6 plusieurs questions et r6ponses 
qui probablement comprennent toutes, ou presque toutes, 
les questions qui seront pos6es par la Cour. Mais sans 
doute il serait mieux que Taspirant connaisse Fhistoire 
g^n^rale des Etats-Unis, et qu'il se soit familiarise sp^- 
cialement avec les conditions gouvernementales actuelles. 



QUATRlfJMEMENT ET POUR FINIR 

Si la Cour decide que Taspirant est digne de devenir 
citoyen des fitats-Unis, elle decide de lui accorder un 
certificat de naturalisation que Taspirant doit signer; on 
le lui exp^diera ensuite par lettre recommand^e. Ce cer- 
tificat de naturalisation sera trouv^ k la page 11. 
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POUR LES Strangers qui sont arrives 
Aux £tats-unis apr£;s le 29 jum 1906 

Un stranger qui arrive aux Etats-Unis APRfiS le 29 
juin 1906 doit dfes le commencement agir comme celui 
qui est arriv6 avant le 29 juin 1906, et doit presenter sa 
declaration d'intention (son premier papier) de la mfeme 
maniSre. AprSs les deux ans qui suivent sa declaration 
d'intention et pour une p6riode qui n'exc^de pas sept ans 
k partir de cette date, il devra se presenter devant le 
Greffier de la Cour k qui il a fait sa declaration d'inten- 
tion, et doit remplir le papier dont le module se trouve 
sur les pages 6^9, que Taspirant est oblige d'envoyer 
au Chief of the Division of Naturalization, Department of 
Commerce and Labor , Washington, D. C. Le Departement 
prendra des renseignements sur le candidat, en se servant 
des declai*ations faites dans Facte d'intention, et il entrera 
en communication avec le Commissaire d^Immigration du 
port par lequel Taspirant est arrive. Le Departement 
enverra alors le papier au Greffier de la Cour dans la 
jurisdiction de laquelle Paspirant declare qu'il veut faire 
sa sollicitation du second papier (document final). 

Quoique ce papier semble 6tre "Une Demande pour 
Certificat d'Arrivee," il renferme les "Faits pour De- 
mande de Naturalisation" et prend la place du papier 
connu sous le nom de "Faits poiu* Demande de Natura- 
lisation k Tusage des Etrangers arrives avant le 29 juin 
1906," et il devient le papier final poiu* Paspirant. 

L'aspirant attend jusqu'^ ce qu'il soit averti par le 
Secretaire de la Division de Naturalisation; il doit alors 
comparattre devant la Cour, accompagne de ses deux 
temoins, et le procede suivi sera le mSme que celui suivi 
pour ceux qui sont arrives dans ce pays AVANT le 29 
juin 1906. 



KEGLEMENTS POUR LA NATURALI- 
SATION 

Un stranger qui sollicite le droit de citoyen doit pos- 
s6der les qualit^s et est sujet aux regies suivantes: 

1. Persoime ne peut soUiciter le droit de citoyen avant 
Vkge de 18 ans. 

2. II ne peut pas rechercher son papier final avant 
qu'il n'ait 6i6 domicilii aux fitats-Unis pour une p^riode 
de plus de cinq ans. 

3. II doit faire sa demande du premier papier, ou faire 
sa declaration d'intention, deux ans ou plus avant qu'il 
fasse la demande de son second ou papier final. 

4. L'aspirant a dft 6tre domicilii dans Ffitat oil il fait 
sa demande finale de naturalisation pendant une p^riode 
d'au moins un an, et d'ailleurs doit avoir v^cu au moins 
quatre ans dans cet fitat ou dans tout autre fitat. 

5. II doit r^pondre correctement k toutes les questions 
des papiers de demande, et de plus a toutes, ou presque 
k toutes les questions poshes par la Cour, par les officiers 
de la Cour ou par FExaminateur. 

6. L'aspirant doit dormer la date exacte de son arriv^e 

dans ce pays, et correctement le nom du navire, ou de 

tout autre bateau qui Fa amen^ aux Etats-Unis. S'il ne 

peut fournir ces details, il doit les obtenir en s'adressant 

au Commissaire pour Tlmmigration {Commissioner of 

Immigration) du port par lequel il est arriv6 aux Etats- 

Unis. En ^crivant au Commissaire, il doit mentionner 

la date approximative de son depart, le nom du port d'oil 

il est parti le nom du bateau, et la date approximative 
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de son arrivfe anx fitats-Unis; s'il ne peut donner le nom 
du bateau, il doit donner le nom de la compagnie k la- 
quelle le navire appartenait. 

7. Dans tons les cas Taspirant doit 6crire tout son nom 
en pleines lettres et non ses initiales. 

8. On n'exige pas de t^moins pour la declaration d'in- 
tention, ou premier papier; mais deux t^moins sont ab- 
solument indispensables avant que le second papier puisse 
fitre pr6sent6. De plus, ces t^moins doivent ^tre citoyens 
n& ou naturalises des fitats-Unis, et doivent attester, 
sous serment, le bon caract^re moral de Taspirant, et ils 
doivent de plus aflfirmer, sous serment, qu'ils ont assez 
intimement connu Taspirant pendant ime p^riode d'au 
moins cinq ans. Si les t^moins sont citoyens am^ricains 
naturalises, ils doivent apporter leurs certificats de na- 
turalisation. De plus, ces t^moins doivent expliquer oil 
et comment ils ont rencontr^ Taspirant la premiere fois 
et donner d'autres renseignements. 

9. Si Faspirant n'a pas vecu assez longtemps dans 
rJltat lorsqu'il fait sa demande pour avoir des t^moins 
qui le connaissent depuis plus de cinq ans, il peut amener 
avec lui des t^moins de T Jltat dans lequel il habite, et qui 
le connaissent depuis qu'il s'est etabli dans Tfitat; mais, 
de plus, il doit pr&enter les depositions ecrites de deux 
temoins d'autres fitats qui Font connu dans ces fitats, 
et tous ces t^moins ensemble doivent Pavoir connu pen- 
dant au moins cinq ans. Le Greffier de la Cour obtiendra 
ses depositions, pour lesquelles Taspirant devra payer une 
petite somme additionnelle. 

10. L'aspirant et ses temoins doivent se presenter en 
personne. 

11. Si Faspirant pendant sa periode de cinq ans ou plus 
de domicile aux fitats-Unis est retoume dans son pays 
natal ou dans tout autre pays etranger, en qualite de 
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visiteur, il est n^cessaire qu'il prouve k la Cour qu'il n'a 
quitt^ ce pays qu'en quality de visiteur, et dans ce cas le 
temps de son absence est compt6 comme faisant partie de 
son domicile aux Etats-Unis. 

12. Si un des t^moins ne pent pas comparaltre soit k 
cause de maladie ou d'absence, Faspirant pent se pro- 
curer deux autres tdmoins comme remplagants, pourvu 
qu'ils soient capables de faire la m^me deposition, sous 
serment, que celle qui serait faite par les t^moins qu'il 
avait auparavant. 

13. Les premiers t^moins choisis sont obliges par la loi 
k se presenter, et le Greffier de la Cour leur enverra des 
citations ou mandat de comparition pour exiger leiu* pre- 
sence; dans ce cas une retribution modique est exig^e. 

14. Si Taspirant perd un de ses papiers, il doit en faire 
la declaration sous serment et expliquer comment les 
papiers ont 6t6 perdus. Cette declaration doit fitre faite 
au Greffier qui a expedie les premiers papiers; celui-ci 
renvoie pour les recherches du cas au Bureau d'lmmi- 
gration et de Naturalisation, et le Greffier ne pent de- 
livrer aucun duplicat sans y etre autorise par le dit 
Bureau. 

15. Une periode de 90 jours ou plus separera la presen- 
tation du second papier et Texamen par la Cour. 

16. Aucun aspirant ne pent recevoir ses papiers de na- 
turalisation pendant ime periode qui precede de 30 jours 
les elections generales. 

17. Un aspirant doit avoir beaucoup de soins en 
ecrivant et en epelant son nom, et le nom doit etre 
exactement le meme pour tous les papiers et toutes les 
depositions. 

18. L'aspirant pent, cependant, changer son nom s'il le 
fait au moment de sa naturalisation, et cela avec la per- 
mission de la Cour. 
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19. Si i'aspirant a un titre dans le pays d'oii il vient, 
ou appartient k la nobility, il doit en faire la declaration 
et ne pent devenir citoyen k moins qu^il renonce volon- 
tairement et 16galement k ses titres. 

20. Les aspirants pour les seconds papiers arrives aux 
fitats-Unis APRfiS le 29 juin 1906 (la loi a 6t6 en vigueur 
d6s le 27 septembre 1906) doivent parler Tanglais et 6tre 
capables de signer eux-mfemes leur demande, mais cette 
condition n'est pas exig^e s'ils ont obtenu lenr premier 
papier avant le passage de cette loi. 

21. Si la Cour refuse d'accorder la naturalisation k 
Faspiranty la sonune vers^e pour les frais ne pent pas 6tre 
rembours6e. 

22. Si un stranger qui a obtenu son premier papier, 
meurt avant sa naturalisation, sa veuve et ses enfants 
peuvent completer la naturalisation, et de cette maniSre 
ils peuvent devenir citqyens de la mfeme mani^re qu'ils le 
seraient s'il avait v6cu. 

23. II y a des peines de droit s6v6res pour ceux qui 
font de fausses depositions, qui se procurent frauduleuse- 
ment ou qui aident k procurer des papiers quelconques, 
ou pour ceux qui ill^galement sont porteurs de tels 
papiers. 

24. L'aspirant doit se m^fier de soit-disants agents ou 
d'autres personnes qui pr^tendent lui donner des infor- 
mations et Faider k obtenir sa naturalisation. II doit en 
faire la demande au Greffier de la Cour, et il n'a besoin 
d'aucim autre aide l^gal. 

25. Quelques strangers qui ont 6t6 domicilii aux 
fitats-Unis pendant une p^riode de plus de cinq ans, 
pensent qu'ils sont ou peuvent devenir des citoyens des 
fitats-Unis, et plusieurs d'entre eux ont exerc6 les droits 
de citoyens actuels ou futurs parce qu'ils sont mal ren- 
seigne^s. Si la Cour a pu constater que la personne a 
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r&id6 aiix fitats-Unis pendant une p^riode d'au moins 
cinq ans, elle pent d^livrer un certificat k Taspirant, 
quoiqu'il n'y ait pas de preuves que Taspirant ait fait sa 
declaration d'intention, et les papiers pour la naturalisa- 
tion finale lui seront d^livrfe en temps utile. Cela n'ar- 
rive cependant que rarement. 

26. Personne ne pent devenir citoyen des fitats-Unis 
s'il ne croit pas en, ou est oppos6 k un gouvemement or- 
ganist, s'il est membre de, ou a aucune connection avec, 
une organisation ou une soci6t6 qui n'y croit pas, ou qui 
enseigne son incredulity ou son objection k un gouveme- 
ment organise. Avant de devenir citoyen, il doit renon- 
cer k ses croyances, et se retirer de toute organisation 
nuisible. 

27. Un polygamiste ou une personne qui croit k la 
polygamic ne^peut pas devenir citoyen k moins qu'il re- 
nonce k la polygamic ou aux pratiques de la polygamic. 

28. Personne ne peut devenir citoyen des fitats-Unis 
k moins qu'il ne renonce complStement et absolument k 
tout serment de fidelity fait k tout prince stranger, roi, 
£tat ou souverainete. En renongant telle fidelity, il doit, 
de plus, citer par son nom le prince, le roi, TJltat ou le 
souverain dont il etait sujet. 

29. Personne ne peut devenir citoyen des fitats-Unis 
k moins qu'il manifeste son intention particuliSre d'habi- 
ter pour toujours aux fitats-Unis. 

30. Si un aspirant n'a pas 6t6 admis comme citoyen des 
fitats-Unis, il doit donner la raison, ou les raisons pour 
lesquelles il a 6t6 refuse. II ne peut devenir citoyen que 
lorsque la Cour decide qu'il a droit h ce privilege. 

31. Personne ne peut devenir de citoyen americain k 
moins qu'il ne fasse devant la Cour publique et sous ser- 
ment la declaration de supporter la Constitution des 
£tats-Unis, et qu'il renonce completement k tout service 
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et tout fid61it6 k tout gouvemement ou k tout souverain 
strangers. (Le serment de fid61it6 est donn^ sur une 
autre page.) 

32. Aucun stranger, sujet d'lm pays, d'un Etat ou 
d'une souverainet^, en guerre avec les Etats-Unis au mo- 
ment de sa demande d'admission, ne peut obtenir les 
droits de citoyen pendant la dur^e de telle guerre. 

33. S'il n'existe pas de Cour qui ait le droit d'accorder 
la naturalisation dans la ville ou la place oil r&ide le fu- 
tur citoyen, et qu'il n'en connatt aucime, il peut trouver 
la plus prochaine en 6crivant au Chief of the Division of 
Naturalisation, Department of Commerce and Labor, 
Washington, D. C (II n'est pas n^cessaire d'envoyer de 
timbre pour la r^ponse.) Ou, il peut sans doute obtenir 
cette information en s'adressant k tout fonctionnaire du 
bourg ou de la ville oil il reside, ou k tout Juge de n'im- 
porte quelle ' Cour. II doit 6viter d'entrer en relations 
avec des avocats et d'autres personnes qui annoncent 
qu'ils font de la naturalisation leur sp6cialit6, car il 
peut obtenir gratuitement tous les renseignements qu'il 
desire. 

34. Aucun sujet idiot ou ali6n6 ne peut 6tre naturalist. 
Ceux qui se sont rendus coupables de certains crimes 
peuvent 6tre refuses conmie citoyens. Si vous avez 6t6 
condanm^ pour im crime, avouez-Ie franchement au Gref- 
fier de la Cour et donnez-lui tous les details. 

35. Les frais de la naturalisation sont: im dollar pour 
la Declaration d'Intention, quatre dollars pour la De- 
mande de Naturalisation; ces sommes doivent 6tre payees 
lorsque les papiers sont remplis, et de plus 12 cents pour 
aflfranchissement et enregistrement. 

J'ai 6vite, avec intention, de citer quelques technica- 
lites des lois, et je n'ai pas parl6 des decisions des Cours 
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Question. — Ezpliquez hrikvemervt quelle est la forme du 
Gouvemement des Stats-Unisf 

Rgponse. — La forme du Gouvemement des fitats-Unis 
est ce qu'on appelle R^publicaine. Tous les officiers et 
fenctiomiaires sont 41us par le peuple ou nomm^s par 
ceux qui ont 6t6 6lus par le peuple. Comme I'a dit Abra- 
ham Lincoln, le Gouvemement est "celui du peuple, ^lu 
par le peuple et ct66 pour le peuple." Personne aux Etats- 
Unis ne pent h^riter d'une fonction; il n'y a ni empereurs, 
ni rois, ni czars, ni autres h^ritiers de fonctions. 

Question. — En quoi une monarchie consiste-t-ellef 

Reponse. — Une monarchie est un pays oil rfegne un 
czar, un roi, im empereur ou une imp^ratrice, qui ont 
leur trdne par droit d'h^r^dit^ et qui ne sont ni 61us par 
le peuple ni nommfe par ceux qui ont 6t6 61us par le 
peuple. Une monarchic absolue est celle qui est contr6- 
l^e par celui qui est k la t^te du gouvemement, qui ne 
rend compte qu'i lui-m6me, et gouveme comme il lui 
platt. Une monarchie limit^e est celle qui a i sa tfite un 
monarque tel qu'un roi, un czar ou un empereur qui n'a 
pas im pouvoir absolu, ou un contrdle sans limite sur ses 
sujets. II est sous la direction de deux assemblies legis- 
latives, dont les membres de Tune font partie par h6r6- 
dit6, et dont les membres de I'autre sont 61us par le 
peuple. 

Question. — Quels sont les differents corps d^Stat qui 
gouvernent les tHats-Unis? 

Reponse. — L'ensemble des fitats-Unis est gouvem^ 
par trois branches de gouvemement: la Legislature, le 
Pouvoir Ex^cutif et le Pouvoir Judiciaire. 

Question. — De quoi le Departement L6gislatif des 
tltats-Unis est-il compose f 

Reponse. — Le Departement L^gislatif des fitats- 
Unis consiste en ce qui est connu sous le nom de Con- 
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grSs des Etats-Unis; il se divise en deux assemblies: la 
Chambre des Repr^sentants des fitats-Unis et le S6nat 
des fitats-Unis. 

Question. — Qi^els sent les devoirs du Congr^sf 

Reponse. — La Chambre des Repr&entants des fitats- 
Unis conjointement avec le S^nat des Etats-Unis fait les 
lois qui gouvement le pays dans son ensemble. 

Question. — De quoi la Chambre des ReprSsentants des 
^tatS'Unis est-elle compost? 

Rfiponse. — La Chambre des Repr^sentants est com- 
pos6e d'un nombre sp6cifi6 d'honmies venant des diflf^- 
rents Etats. (Le nombre est donn6 sur une autre page.) 

Question. — Quelle est la composition du Sinat des 
jStats-Unis? 

Reponse. — Le S6nat des Etats-Unis est compost de 
deux S^nateurs pour chacun des Etats. 

Question. — Qui est-ce qui est d la tete du D^partement 
ExScutif des Stats-Unis? 

Reponse. — Le President. 

Question. — Qui est-ce qui est President des tltats-Unisf 

Rgponse. — Woodrow Wilson. 

Question. — Qu^ls sont les devoirs du D^partement Exi- 
cutif des Stats-Unisf 

Reponse. — Le D^partement Ex^cutif fait appliquer 
les lois des Etats-Unis; c'est-i-dire que le devoir du Pre- 
sident, qui est Chef Ex^cutif, est de veiller k ce que les 
lois soient appliqu^es. Le President a im pouvoir connu 
sous le nom de "veto"; cela lui donne le droit d'objecter 
k tout pro jet pass6 par le Congrfes, et qui ne peut devenir 
ime loi s'il met son veto, sans avoir regu au moins un 
vote par une majority des deux tiers des membres. (Cela 
est expliqu6 dans un autre chapitre.) 

Question. — De quoi est compost le DSpartement Judi- 
ciaire des tHats-Unis, et quels sont ses devoirs? 
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Reponse. — La Cour Suprfime {Supreme Court) des 
fitats-Unis est la Demifere Cour d'Appel. Ses devoirs 
sont d'examiner les lois faites par le Congrfes et de juger 
les cas qui lui sont soumises k la suite d'appel venant des 
Cours inKrieures. Elle a, par ce fait, le plus grand pou- 
voir de tons; parce qu'aucune loi faite par le Congrfis ne 
peut 6tre appliqu6e si la Supreme Court des fitats-Unis 
la considfere inconstitutionnelle. (Voir un autre chapitre.) 

Question. — Qu^est<e que c^est que la ConstitiUion des 
StatS'Unist 

RSponse. — C'est la loi fondamentale qui sert de base 
pour le pays, et aucune loi faite par le Congrfe, ou par 
aucune autre Legislature d'fitat, n'est valide si elle ne 
s'accorde pas avec la Constitution et est eonsid6rfe telle 
par la Supreme Court des fitats-Unis. Dans un autre 
chapitre la Constitution est cit^e tout au long. 

Question. — (M le Congres se rSunit-ilf 

Rgponse. — Les deux branches du Congrfes — la 
Chambre des Repr^sentants et le S6nat — se r^unissent 
au Capitole des fitats-Unis k Washington, District de 
Columbia, et doivent s'assembler au moins une fois par 
ann^e. 

Question. — Quelle est la dur^e des fonctions d^un 
memhre de la Chambre des Repr6sentants des Stats-Unisf 

Reponse. — Deux ans. 

Question. — Comment les membres de la Chambre des 
Reprisentants des tltais-Unis sont-dls choisis? 

Reponse. — Par un vote directe des fitats, chaque 
fitat etant divis6 en un nombre de districts, correspon- 
dant k sa population. II y a autant de reprisentants 
qu^il y a de districts I^galement 6tablis. 

Question. — Quelle est la dur6e des fonctions des Sena- 
teurs des Mats-Unis? 

Reponse. — Six ans. 
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Question. — Comment les SSnateurs des JStats-Unis 
sonirils choisisf 

Reponse. — Par la Legislature de chaque Etat. 

Question. — Sous quel nom les m^mbres de la Chambre 
des Reprisentants et Us S&nateurs des Stats-Unis soni-ils 
connusf 

Reponse. — On les appelle tous CongressmeUj mais ce 
terme est ordinairement appliqu6 aux membres de la 
Chambre de Repr^sentants les S^nateurs 4tant connus 
sous le nom de S^nateurs des fitats-Unis. 

Question. — Qui est<e qui est Vice-President des Stats- 
Unist 

Reponse. — Thomas Marshall. 

Question. — Qui est-ce qui est President du SSnat des 
StatS'Unisf 

Reponse. — Le Vice-President des fitats-Unis. 

Question. — Qui est-ce qui est President du S6nat des 
StatS'Unis, si le Vice-President devient incapable ou meurt 
pendant la dur6e de ses fonctions? 

Reponse. — Les S^nateurs 61isent un president, ou im 
oflScier pour pr^sider, mais il ne devient pas k cause de 
cette election Vice-President des fitats-Unis. 

Question. — Dans quel district congressional r6sidez- 
voust 

Reponse. — (Vous devez vous informer de cela dans le 
village ou la ville que vous habitez. Tout avocat, ban- 
quier, receveur des postes, Juge ou GreflSer de la Cour 
pent vous donner cette information.) 

Question. — Qu£l est le nom de voire ^^ Congressman'^? 

Reponse. — (Vous vous informerez de la m^me ma- 
nifire que pour la question precedente.) 

Question. — Qu£ls sont les noms des Sinateurs de voire 
Stat? 

Reponse. — (Vous devrez obtenir cette information de 
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visiteur, il est n^cessaire qu'il prouve k la Cour qu'il n'a 
quitt6 ce pays qu'en quality de visiteur, et dans ce cas le 
temps de son absence est compt6 comme faisant partie de 
son domicile aux fitats-Unis. 

12. Si im des t^moins ne pent pas comparaltre soit k 
cause de maladie ou d'absence, Faspirant pent se pro- 
cm*er deux autres t^moins conmie remplagants, pourvu 
quails soient capables de faire la mfime deposition, sous 
serment, que celle qui serait faite par les t^moins qu'il 
avait auparavant. 

13. Les premiers t^moins choisis sont obliges par la loi 
k se presenter, et le GreflSer de la Cour leur enverra des 
citations ou mandat de comparition pour exiger leur pre- 
sence; dans ce cas ime retribution modique est exig^e. 

14. Si Taspirant perd un de ses papiers, il doit en faire 
la declaration sous serment et expliquer conmient les 
papiers ont 6t6 perdus. Cette declaration doit ^tre faite 
au Greffier qui a exp^die les premiers papiers; celui-ci 
Tenvoie pour les recherches du cas au Bureau d'lnmai- 
gration et de Naturalisation, et le Greffier ne peut de- 
livrer aucun duplicat sans y etre autoris^ par le dit 
Bureau. 

15. Une p^riode de 90 jours ou plus s^parera la presen- 
tation du second papier et Fexamen par la Cour. 

16. Aucun aspirant ne peut recevoir ses papiers de na- 
turalisation pendant une periode qui precMe de 30 jours 
les elections generales. 

17. Un aspirant doit avoir beaucoup de soins en 
ecrivant et en epelant son nom, et le nom doit 6tre 
exactement le meme pour tous les papiers et toutes les 
depositions. 

18. L'aspirant peut, cependant, changer son nom s'il le 
fait au moment de sa naturalisation, et cela avec la per- 
mission de la Cour. 
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19. Si I'aspirant a iin litre dans le pays d*oil il vient, 
ou appartient k la nobility, il doit en faire la declaration 
et ne pent devenir citoyen k moins qu'il renonce volon- 
tairement et l^galement k ses titres. 

20. Les aspirants pour les seconds papiers arrives anx 
Etats-Unis APRfiS le 29 juin 1906 (la loi a 6U en vigueur 
dte le 27 septembre 1906) doivent parler I'anglais et ^tre 
capables de signer eux-m^mes leur demande, mais cette 
condition n'est pas exig^e s'ils ont obtenu lenr premier 
papier avant le passage de cette loi. 

21. Si la Cour refuse d'accorder la naturalisation k 
I'aspirant, la somme vers6e pour les frais ne peut pas 6tre 
rembours^e. 

22. Si un stranger qui a obtenu son premier papier, 
meurt avant sa naturalisation, sa veuve et ses enfants 
peuvent completer la naturalisation, et de cette manifere 
ils peuvent devenir citoyens de la mfime manifere qu'ils le 
seraient s'il avait v^cu. 

23. II y a des peines de droit s^vferes pour ceux qui 
font de fausses depositions, qui se procurent f rauduleuse- 
ment ou qui aident k procurer des papiers quelconques, 
ou pour ceux qui ill^galement sont porteurs de tels 
papiers. 

24. L'aspirant doit se m^fier de soit-disants agents ou 
d'autres personnes qui pr^tendent lui donner des infor- 
mations et I'aider k obtenir sa naturalisation. II doit en 
faire la demande au GreflSer de la Cour, et il n'a besoin 
d'aucim autre aide l^gal. 

25. Quelques strangers qui ont 6t6 domicilii aux 
fitats-Unis pendant une p^riode de plus de cinq ans, 
pensent qu'ils sont ou peuvent devenir des citoyens des 
fitats-Unis, et plusieurs d'entre eux ont exerc^ les droits 
de citoyens actuels ou futurs parce qu'ils sont mal ren- 
seigne^s. Si la Cour a pu constater que la personne a 
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Question. — Comment le Vice-PrSsident est-il Huf 

RSponse. — De la mfime moni^re que le President. 

Question. — Pour combien de temps le Vice-President 
des StatS'Unis est-41 Huf 

Reponse. — Pour quatre ans. 

Question. — Le President des Stats-Unis Orlril d'aiUres 
fonctions que celles de chef ex^cutift 

Reponse. — Le President des fitats-Unis est Comman- 
dant en Chef de I'arm^e et de la marine, mais en g^n^ral 
il n'exerce ce pouvoir qu'en cas de guerre. Le Secretaire 
de la Guerre agit en chef de Vajmi6e des £tats-Unis, de 
mSme que le Secretaire de la Marine agit en chef de la 
marine des fitats-Unis, mais aucun de ces oflSciers ne 
s'occupe des details qui sont sous la direction des officiers 
de rarm^e et de la marine. 

Question. — Comment les Juges de la ^^ Supreme Court'' 
des ^tats-Unis obtiennentAls leurs postesf 

Reponse. — lis sont nomm^s par le President aprte 
que leur nomination a 6t6 accept^e par le S^nat des fitats- 
Unis, et ils conservent leur place pour la dur^e de leur 
vie, ou tant qu'ils se conduisent bien. 

Question. — De quoi la *^ Supreme Court'' des tHats- 
Unis se compose-t-elle? 

Reponse. — Du President de la Cour de Justice et de 
huit Juges — assesseurs ou adjoints. 

Question. — Oula ^^ Supreme Court" des Stats-Unis se 
riunit-ellef 

Reponse. — Dans le Capitole, k Washington, D.C. 

Question. — Qui est-ce qui a fait ou projeti la Constitu- 
tion des tliatS'Unis? 

Reponse. — Les Repr^sentants des treize Colonies fon- 
datrices ou fitats originaux. 

Question. — Quand la Constitution des Stats-Unis est- 
elle devenue une hi pour le pays? 
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Reponse. — Le 17 septembre 1787, et dans la dou- 
zifime ann^e suivant la Declaration de I'lnd^pendance 
des Etats-Unis. 

Question. — Qv£ls 6taient les treize Stats originauxf 

Reponse. — Le Maryland, le New Hampshire, le 
Massachusetts, le Connecticut, la Pennsylvanie, la Vir- 
ginie, le New Jersey, Tfitat de New- York, le Delaware, la 
Caroline du Sud, la Caroline du Nord, la Georgie, le 
Rhode-Island. 

Question. — Peut-on changer ou aJUrer la Constitution 
des StatS'Unis? 

Reponse. — Qui. 

Question. — Qiiel est le moyen de faire un changement d 
la Constitution des tltats-Unisf 

Reponse. — Les changements k la Constitution des 
fitats-Unis doivent ^tre approuv^s par les deux tiers de 
la Chambre des Repr^sentants des fitats-Unis et du 
S6nat, et approuv^s par les trois quarts des Etats. 

Question. — La Constitution des Stats-Unis a-t-elle iti 
altSrSe? 

Reponse. — Qui. 

Question. — Combien de changements ou amendements 
a-l-on fait d la Constitution? 

Reponse. — Seize. 

Question. — Outre quHl fasse les lois pour le Gouveme- 
ment des tltats-Unis, quels sont les autres pouvoirs du Congrh? 

Reponse. — Le Congrfes pent fixer les imp6ts, faire des 
emprunts, fixer les relations commerciales avec les pays 
strangers, monnayer les pieces d'or ou d'argent et autres 
m^taux, et 6mettre le papier-monnaie. De plus, il pent 
cr6er de nouveaux bureaux de postes et declarer la guerre 
aux pays strangers. 

Question. — De quelle manikre le Congrks des Stats- 
Unis crie't-41 une loif 
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Reponse. — Une loi, dans la forme d'un projet de loi, 
qui est connu sous le nom de Bill doit 6tre accepts 
d'abord par la Chambre des Repr^sentants des fitats- 
Unis, puis par le S^nat des £tats-Unis et 6tre vot6 par la 
majority des membres presents et qui votent, mais non 
n^cessairement par la majority de tous les membres qui 
composent les deux chambres, pourvu qu'un qiuyrum, 
c'est-&-dire un nombre suffisant fix6 de membres, soit 
present. Mais le projet (Bill) ne devient ime loi que 
lorsqu'il est sign4 par le President, ou aprfes ime p^riode 
de dix jours sans qu'il le signe; dans ce cas il devient ime 
loi sans sa signature. Si le President objecte k la loi pro- 
pos6e, c'est-i-dire s'il met son veto, il ne pent devenir 
ime loi que si elle regoit une majority des deux tiers des 
votes, tant au S6nat des fitats-Unis, qu'^ la Chambre des 
Repr^sentants des £tats-Unis. 

Question. — Un Mranger qui est devenu citoyen des 
StatS'Unis peviril devenir President ou Vice-Prisident des 
StatS'Unisf 

Rgponse. — Non, ce n'est qu'un citoyen n^ aux Etats- 
Unis qui peut devenir President ou Vice-President des 
fitats-Unis, mais cette restriction ne s'applique pas k 
toutes les fonctions en g^n^ral. 

Question. — Qui a 06 le premier President des Stais- 
Unis? 

Reponse. — George Washington. 

Question. — Une femme n6e avx Stats-Unis peut-eUe 
devenir *^ Pr^sidente'' des tltats-Unis? 

Reponse. — D'aprfes la loi, oui; mais le cas ne s'est 
jamais pr^sent^. 

Question. — Qu^est-ce que c'est qu'un Jury? 

Reponse. — Douze honmies, choisis a la satisfaction de 
Taccus^ et du plaignant (ou du procureur) et avec le 
consentement de la Cour. 



V 
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Question. — Qui estrce qui a le droit d'&tre jug6 par un 
Jury? 

Reponse. — Tout citoyen s'il en fait la demande. 

Question. — Combien y artr4l d' Stats dans les Stats- 
Unisf 

Reponse. — Quarante-huit. 

Question. — Combien y Orirdl de Territoires dans les 
StatS'Unist 

Rgponse. — Un seul, c'est FAlaska. Les lies Hawaii, 
les lies Philippines et Porto Rico sont connues sous le 
nom de Possessions. 

Question. — Combien y art4l d'itoHes dans le drapeau 
des StatS'Unisf 

Reponse. — Quarante-huit, une pour chaque Stat. 

Question. — Quand et comment les Stats-Unis ont4ls 
dSdar6 leur indSpendancef 

Reponse. — Le 4 juillet 1776, la Declaration de Tln- 
d^pendance a 6t6 sign^e par les Repr&entants des treize 
£tats originaux. 

Question. — Comment un Stai est4l gouoemif 

Reponse. — Essentiellement par la mSme forme de 
gouvemement qui gouveme les fitats-Unis. 

Question. —Qui est le '' Chef-Ex^cuJtir d'un Statf 

Reponse. — Le Gouvemeur. (Si vous ne savez pas le 
nom du Gouvemeur de votre fitat, le receveur de postes 
ou tout autre fonctionnaire pent vous renseigner.) 

Question. — Qui est-ce qui vient apr^s le Gouvemeur 
comme avioritS pour la Dipartement ExScutif d^un Statf 

Reponse. — Le "Lieutenant-Gouvemeur," qui ordi- 
nairement n'exerce pas beaucoup d'autorit^, excepts en 
cas d'absence du Gouvemeur, mais il devient Gouver- 
neur en cas de d6c6s du Gouvemeur. 

Question. — Qu'est<e que c'est qu'un Comti {** County")? 

Reponse. — Un Comt6 {County) est une partie fix6e 
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d'un fitat; il renferme g6n6ralement plus qu'une 606 ou 
plus qu'un bourg. Ses fonctionnaires sont les CJominis- 
saires du Comt6, les Juges, le Sharif {Sheriff), le GreflSer 
de la Cour, rEnregistreur, TAuditeur {Auditor) et le 
Tr&orier. Un Comt6 peut 4tablir certains r^glements 
pourvu qu'ils ne soient pas centre les lois de Tfitat. 

Question. — Qu^est-ce que c^est qu'une ^'CitS"f 

Rgponse. — Une Cit6 est une communaut6 gouvem6e 
d'aprfe line charte qui lui a 6t6 accord^e par I'fitat, et 
elle a son propre gouvemement, qui se compose d'un 
Maire, et d'une Assembl6e ou d' Assemblies Legislatives, 
connues ordinairement sous le nom de Board of Aldermen 
et Common Council. Le pouvoir peut 6tre entre les mains 
d'lme assemble connue sous le nom de Conseil {Council) 
et cette assemble peut 6tablir k son choix tons les rfigle- 
ments, pourvu qu'ils soient d'accord avec les lois de Tfitat. 

Question. — Quel est le Gouvemement d'un Bourg 
{Town)? 

Reponse. — La difference entre le Gouvemement d'un 
Bourg et celui d'une cite est que le premier n'a pas de 
Chef Ex^cutif, tel qu'un Maire, et n'a aucune assembl^e 
legislative. Ses officiers consistent en ce qui est generale- 
ment connu sous le nom de Selectmen, Comite pour les 
Ecoles, GreflSer {Clerk), Tresorier, et d'autres. L'As- 
sembiee des Selectmen est tout k la fois executive et legis- 
lative, et a le droit de prescrire des rfeglements pour le 
gouvemement du bourg, pourvu qu'ils soient en harmo- 
nic avec les lois du Comte ou de Pfitat. Au moins une 
fois chaque annee, les citoyens se reunissent dans ce qui 
est appeie le town meeting (reunion communale), et 1^ ils 
votent Targent necessaire au budget du bourg et font lit- 
teralement eux-memes les affaires officielles du bourg. 

Question. — Qu^est-ce que c^est qu'une Gouvemement en 
forme de '^Commission''? 
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Rgponse. — Brifevement la Cofhmission comme forme 
de Gouvemement se compose de d616gu6s 41us par le peu- 
ple, qui, en grande mesure, sont responsables du gou- 
vemement local. lis font les rfiglements, promulguent les 
aiT6t6s et nomment les fonctionnaires. 

Outre les renseignements qui pr^cfedent, I'aspirant 
devra lire la Constitution des fitats-Unis et Facte de la 
Declaration de rind^pendance, mais il n'est pas oblige 
d'apprendre par cceur ni Tun ni I'autre de ces documents. 
II devrait connattre un peu Thistoire des fitats-Unis, 
quoique cela ne soit pas indispensable. J'ai essay6 dans 
ce petit livre de dire tout ce qui est essentiel. 

Si I'aspirant ne comprend pas quelques parties de ce 
livre, s'il a des doutes sur quelque chose, il devra se ren- 
seigner prfes d'une personne comp^tente. Le Receveur 
des Postes, le Juge ou le GreflSer de la Cour, le Pr&ident 
ou le Caissier d'une banque, ou tout fonctionnaire ou ci- 
toyen pro^minent, peuvent 6tre consult^s sArement. Si 
celui qui est consults ne pent pas foumir le renseignement 
d&ir6 il pent indiquer la personne k qui s'adresser. II ne 
faut pas consulter les avocats, parce qu'ils demandent k 
6tre pay^s pour leurs services, et il faut aussi g6n6rale- 
ment 4viter de s'adresser k des politiques. Ne vous 
adressez qn'k une personne qui a ime position bien 6ta- 
blie ou qui n'a pas ime reputation locale ou g^n^rale pour 
son habilite et son int6grit6. 



tEmoins pour les papiers de 
naturalisation 

Deux t^moins sont exigfe et ils doivent 6tre des citoyens 
n4s aux Etats-Unis ou naturalises. S'ils sont citoyens 
naturalist ils doivent pr&enter k la Cour les preuves de 
leur droit de citoyen. Les t^moins doivent prouver k la 
Cour qu'ils ont connu et reneontr6 souvent I'aspirant 
pendant les cinq demifires ann^es. Lorsque vous choi- 
sissez des t^moins, donnez la preference k ceux qui vous 
oat vu souvent et qui sont au courant de vos actions. Si 
Taspirant ne peut pas trouver des temoins volontaires, il 
pent par Fordre de la Cour les obliger k comparaitre. 

Si pendant les cinq demiferes ann^es Taspirant a re- 
side pendant certain temps dans un autre Etat, et s'il ne 
peut pas obtenir des t^moins dans la ville ou I'Etat oil il 
demeure actuellement, il peut pr&enter une deposition 
ecrite de temoins qui Font connu dans un autre fitat; 
cette deposition doit etre faite en presence d'un District 
Attorney (Procureur General) et elle lui sera envoyee en- 
suite. 

Repondez k toutes les questions avec le plus grand 
soin, et donnez avec precision les noms de votre femme 
et de vos enfants et la date exacte de leur naissance. 

Dans aucune circonstance ne faites une fausse declara- 
tion, parce que toute declaration fausse faite par vous ou 
vos temoins peut vous faire enlever le droit d'etre citoyen. 
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LE SERMENT DE FIDELITE AUX 

ETATS-UNIS 

Tout 6tranger, Eligible au droit de citoyen, doit prater 
le serment suivant: 

" Je declare sous serment devant la Cour publique que 
je soutiendrai la Constitution des fitats-Unis, que je re- 
nonce entifirement et complfetement et que je renie toute 
soumission et toute fid61it6 k tout prince 6tranger, poten- 
tat, fitat ou souverainet^ et particuliferement au (sou- 
verain dont je suis sujet) et que je donnerai mon appui 
et d^fendrai la Constitution et les lois des fitats-Unis, 
contre tout ennemi stranger ou domestique et que je 
leur consacre vraiment ma foi et leur donne mon ser- 
ment. Que Dieu m'aide k le faire." 
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ETRANGERS QUI PEUVENT DEVENIR 
CITOYENS DES ETATS-UNIS 

D'aprfes les Lois pour la Naturalisation passes par le 
Congrfes des fitats-Unis, tout stranger peut devenir ci- 
toyen des Etats-Unis s'il a les qualitds requises, sauf les 
japonais, les chinois, les hindous, et ceux qui sont des 
races mongoles ou brunes. 

Les strangers de race africaine ou ceux qui sont des- 
cendants d'africains peuvent 6tre des citoyens natura- 
list. 

QUI A LE DROIT DE VOTER 

Quoique les Constitutions varient l^gferement dans 
plusieurs fltats, dans aucun fltat personne ne peut 6tre 
citoyen des fitats-Unis s'il n'est pas kg6 au moins de 21 
ans et il doit avoir demeur6 dans Tlltat, le comt6 ou la 
ville pendant tout le temps present par la loi. Comme 
ces p^riodes varient, on ne peut pas les citer ici; mais 
tout citoyen ou citoyen futur peut obtenir ce renseigne- 
ment de tout fonctionnaire de la ville ou du bourg ou de 
tout Juge ou avocat. 

DE LA FEMME MARlfiE EN QUALITfi DE CITOYENNE 

La femme d'un stranger naturalist devient citoyenne 
des fitats-Unis sans qu'elle ait aucime d-marche k faire. 
Le droit de citoyen de son mari lui donne le titre de ci- 
toyenne. 
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LBS ENFANTS DBS STRANGERS NATURALISES 

Les enfants mineurs des strangers naturalist de- 
viennent citoyens des Etats-Unis parce que leurs pferes 
sont des citoyens, et ils n'ont pas besoin de faire une sol- 
licitation pour obtenir le droit de citoyen ni de fairs 
aucune autre d-marche. 



COMMENT LES FEMMES QUI NE SONT PAS MARINES 
PEUVENT DEVENIR CITOYENNES DES fiTATS-UNIS 

Une femme ^trangfere non marine p^ut devenir une 
citoyenne des fltats-Unis avec les mfimes droits et les 
m^mes privileges que ceux qui sont accord^s k un homme 
qui est citoyen naturalist, mais elle doit pour obtenir sa 
naturalisation faire les monies d-marches que chiles qui 
sont exig^es pour les hommes. Elle n'a cependant pas 
le droit de voter sauf dans les fltats oh les femmes ont le 
droit de vote. D'aprfes la loi elle peut devenir membre 
du Congrfes et avoir une position dans le Gouvemement 
f^ddral, k laquelle elle est 6hie ou nomm^e, mais elle ne 
peut pas occuper d'autres positions k moins que cela ne 
lui soit permis par les lois faites par Tfitat, la cit6 ou le 
bourg. 

LES FEMMES COMME £LECTEURS 

II n'y a rien dans la Constitution des £tats-Unis ou 
dans les lois du Gouvemement des Etats-Unis qui puisse 
emplcher une femme autrement qualifi^e de voter pour 
n'importe quel candidat et k toutes les Elections. Mais 
elle ne peut pas voter k moins que cela ne soit permis par 
les lois de I'Etat, de la cit6 ou du bourg oil elle demeure. 

Elle ne peut pas voter pour les fonctionnaires des 
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.fitats-Unis & moins que cela ne lui soit permis par I'fitat, 
mais elle peut voter pour les fonctionnaires locaux si le 
gouvemement local est ainsi ^lu. 

Une femme peut 6tre candidat tant pour la Pr^sidence 
que pour la Vice-Pr&idence, mfime si elle n'a pas le droit 
de voter dans I'Etat, la cit6 ou le bourg oil elle est domi- 
cilii. 

Le suffrage ou le droit de vote est accord^ aux femmes 
dans quelques £tats, et beaucoup de bourgs ou cit^s leur 
accordent le droit complet de vote, ou leur permettent 
de voter pour les membres du Comit6 des ficoles et pour 
d'autres fonctionnaires. 
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